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MONITIONS. 





BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 





TO A @OQUET. 

THEY laud to-night your dark eyes’ diamond thrall, 
Your lily of hand or rose of lip— And yet 

Some trick of lamplight on the gilded wall 
Has made your shadow a hag’s gaunt silhouet. 


TO A POET. 
First from pure, strong thought build your structure 
strong, 
Then deck with beauty and music its firm shape, 
Till rich rilievos round its portals throng 
And garland-wise its roofs and oriels drape— 
But ah! beware lest from your sculptured song ~ 
The gargoyles of hysteria idly gape ! 


TO A STATESMAN. 


Never canst thou so near true grandeur’s goal, 
Nor from penurious life wring such choice gains, 
As when in some dim lair of thine own soul 
Dungeoned Ambition clanks his hopeless chains. 
New York Ciry. 
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TIMES HEALING. 


BY EMILY DICKINSON, 











THEY say that “time assuages,’’ 
Time never did assuage; 
An actual suffering strengthens 
As sinews do, with age. n 


Time is a test of trouble, 
But not a remedy; 

If such it prove, it proves too, 
There was no malady. 
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A FEDERATION OF CHURCHES. 
BY CHARLES L. THOMPSON, ” 


RECENT studies in Apostolic history 
new light on what was the unity of*the Apostolic 
Church. By this light we may possibly learn that, in 
this as in other things, the way out of our theological 
difficulties is to get back tg Apostolic times. 

The chief obstacle in the way of Church unity has been 
the conviction of each denomination that its form of 
government was nearer a divine model than any other. 
It is true there is not quite so much confidence as there 
was in jure divino theories on this subject. But the 
force of them still lingers in a traditional way; and it 
keeps us apart. If the ground should be taken away 
from these theories, we might come to different and 
better kind of unity than we have yet dreamed of. It 
may be that a more careful study of the history that lies 
near the Apostles may yet bring this result. Dr. Lind- 
say, in a recent article in The Contemporary Review, has 
pointed out a possible line of study which may lead to 
some most important results. In a general way, it may 
be said he finds'several types of church government, 
which grew up from local roots in the various districts 
where they are first mentioned ; that these types are as 
different from one another as our modern forms of or- 
ganization, and that all of them had Apostolic sanction. 

Thus the first mentioned is an organization of a board 
of seven deacons. They were to be men “full of the 
Holy Ghost,” and so to have spiritual as well as temporal 
functions. They gave the first simple form of organi- 
zation growing out of pressing needs, and being in 
Hebrew communities were adapted from the seven elders 
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Paul called the ‘‘ elders,” but he addressed them by an- 
other name, ‘‘ bishops,” or ‘“‘ overseers.” These people 
were mostly Greeks. They knew nothing of elders, but 
were accustomed to their Greek confraternities, presided 
over by ‘‘ overseers.” Hence Paul uses the term which 
would have historic and local significance. 

Again, in Romans there are apparently no elders or 
bishops ; but rulers are frequently named. There, and 
in the letter to the Thessalonions, a term is used to desig- 
nate a class of Roman officers who ruled over those who 
had no civic rights, and who were called “ patrons.” 
This official term, well known to Romans, Paul uses to 
describe the rulers of the Church. He would not need 
to.explain what their rule implied. The term used would 
shed historic light. 

There is yet another type. James in Jerusalem was 
plainly preeminent. Bishop Lightfoot finds here the 
root of Episcopacy, yet it is far from modern Episco- 
pacy. James was the Lord’s brother. On his deatha 
near relative of his was appointed to the vacant place. 
This was Orientalism, in which office descended from 
father toson. It could not be transplanted into Western 
life. 

Then there were temporary superintendents, as Tim- 
othy and Titus, who exercised funciions much like 
modern evangelists. 

These all had the sanction of Apostles, and they were 
different. They were evolved from their surroundings. 
Church government took shape from environment. 

What then becomes of the exclusive divine right of 
this or that form? It disappears. The Presbyterian has 
no right to say to others ‘‘I will not unite with you un- 
less you admit the divine right of representative gov- 
ernment.” He can prove a divine right, but not an 
exclusive one. The Episcopalian has no right to require 
the divine right of Episcopacy. He may prove such 
right—but it is not exclusive. 

It is evident, notwithstanding their differences, the 
Apostolic churches had unity. It was not that which 
consisted in forms. ‘‘ The Didache ” in its picture of the 
early Greek community, tells plainly enough it was a 
spiritual unity secured by agreement on certain primary 
truths, and by boundless fellowship and love. A com- 
mon profession of faith in Christ, a common hope in his 
coming again were the chief bonds. Their minds were 
not on things superficial, but on the eternal verities 
colored with the blood of Jesus. In the presence of 
these, how trifling appear the disputes of ages about 
forms and ceremonies, 

This then seems to be the sum of the ussite of the 
early Church on this subject, viz., noone type of govern- 
ment, but several types more or less evolved from local- 
ity and heredity. A unity, spiritual rather than dog- 
matic and drawing its vitality from a few great truths, 
and, as a consequence, constant fellowship between 
churches and mutual help in Christian work, with 
boundless hospitality to all ** the brethren.” 

What kind of unity would we have if we followed 
this pattern? It would not be one organization. It 
would not be Church unity at all. Each Church would 
keép its autonomy, as each tree develops according to 
its seed and conditions. We. would not try to merge 
Churches into each other. ‘We would not try to make 
peach and pear trees look alike by a process of trimming. 
We would give each a chance according to its inherit- 
ance. We would no more regard forms than a gardener 
regards the shape of the trellis along which his grapes 
should climb. Indeed, he might have one for Concords 
and another for Catawbas ; but the main thingis grapes. 
So the Lambeth Articles may as well be put aside. Very 
good trellis, doubtless, for certain kinds of grapes ; but we 
are not after trellis. We will make kindling wood of 
that by and by to warm the hearthstones of our Chris- 
tian hospitality. 

This coming unity, patterning on the old, wili lay 
great stress on essential truth. Christ as a Savior, the 


who in earlier and simpler times were the rulers of the Bible as God’s revelation and Christian duty were the 


Hebrew village. So this form was carried over into all’ 


the churches made up chiefly of Hebrew converts. Paul, 
in Derbe, Isystra and Iconium, founded Christian com- 
munities with a bench of elders as their rulers. These 
People were familiar with the idea of the eldership, and 
80 would easily gravitate to that form of administration. 
It was representative government carried over from the 
Old Testament. 

But this custom was not universal. Thus, in Ephesus, 


Substance of the platform on which the Apostolic and 
sub-Apostolic churches were federated. On those truths 
they lived and worked together. Why are they not suf- 
ficient to-day for a working fellowship ? 

Attention should, in this connection, be called to the 
propositions submitted by the National Congregational 
Council, Nothing so nearthe spirit of apostolic times 
has yet been proposed. They constitute a bond strong 
enough and elastic enough to yoke churches together 


for more efficient service. No other kind of yoking is 
worth seeking. Christians, like oxen, may find their 
own corners for pasture, but when they go to work let 
them pull together. Such a bond of union would foster 
fellowship and would converge the power of the churches 
on their legitimate work. 

For one of the most marked characteristics of the 
early churches was their disposition to help one an- 
other. With mountains and deserts between them the 
signal of distress from any church was instantly an- 
swered by messengers dispatched for relief. ‘‘ See how 
these Christians love one another,” said the pagans. 
What would they not have done in compacted columns 
if they had had a tithe of modern chances for working 
together, Suppose a hundred .churches of Asia Minor 
had been set down together on a space no bigger than 
Manhattan Island, with the problems of its crowded 
and suffering life around them, what a locking of hands 
and hearts for federated endeavor to save the city ! 
Would they have refused to exchange pulpits? Would 
they have built churches side by side out of rivalry, or 
for social considerations, and left most of the city to go 
down to the Devil? 

Some people are asking whether Christian unity can 
safely rest on so simple a platform as that to which I 
have alluded? The only real question is whether the 
Church shall have enough consecration to climb to such 
a hight? It is not the intellect that binds people. Brains 
have acted like dynamite in Church history. Love is 
the mightiest unifying power and the mightiest mission- 
ary force. In our best moments we ali feei that we 
ought to love each other more and ought to lock hands 
for work. Is it feasible? Perfectly, if we will be as 
good as the early Church, if we will bold our forms as 
unimportant working plans and put a united heart and 
united counsels into the one great business of making 
Christ known to the world, 

New Yor« Cry. 
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THE THREE JAPANS. 
I, 


BY BISHOP E, R, HENDRIX, D.D., LL.D. 














It is difficult to conceive of a more fascinating coun- 
try than the Sunrise Kingdom, whetherapproached from 
the Pacific or the Yellow Sea. From Yezo to the Bonin 
Islands or to Formosa there is not one of Japan’s three 
thousand islands that is not attractive by its verdure or 
terraced hills. Matchlers Fujijama with its snow crown 
is seen from thirteen provinces, and is as symmetrical as 
any mountain on our planet. Its rare beauty is a per- 
pétual charm alike to the natives and to visitors. 
‘* About what time to-day shall I look for Fuji?’ asked 
a traveler who was going by the great Tokaido Railway 
from Nagoya to Yokohama. ‘‘ The Japanese themselves 
will first call attention to its mantle of snow the moment 
it can be seen from the car windows,” was the reply. 
Nor did this peerless mountain seem a whit less fascinat- 
ing to those who were familiar with its beauty than to 
the foreigners who were accustomed to more prosaic 
scenery. 

Japan has every element of beauty in her varied land- 
scapes, with her rivers and lakes and bays, her bordered 
rice fields and tea plantations, her terraced mountains 
and charming Inland Sea, It is not strange that the 
humblest peasant bas such a passion for the beautiful 
that he decorates his home with flowers or forest leaves, 
and will pause in the midst of his labor to see a cherry 
tree in bloom or the maple in its autumnal glory. To 
confer beauty on some commonplace object, to awaken 
pleasurable sensations by artistic surprises, is the delight 
of the manufacturer, whether in metal, wood or porce- 
lain. The tourist is thus made a ready captive by the 
beautiful, whether in nature orinart. The shopsabound 
in choice bronzes and delicate porcelains. in wonderful 
cloisonré and lacquer, in rich embroideries and photo- 
graphs. But this beauty-loving people know how to 
secure the beautiful in nature as well as in art, and, by 
constant tree-planting and landscape-gardening, and the 
removal of what no longer pl-ases, keep even Nature at 
her best. The very forts which protect the harbors are 
made attractive by green terraces aud shrubs and trees. 
A powerful glass is needed at times to see the great 
guns which are thus embowered until the battle ax is 
needed to cut a path for the gunner’s aim, 
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Nor is it alone what the present generation is doing 
that makes Japan so attractive. Alike from the cars and 
the steamships can be seen the castles of Feudal Japan, 
which add the charm to the landscape that makes the 
trip on the Rhine to memorable. Then as one approaches 
the splendid tombs erected by this nation of hero wor- 
shiperr, or notes the costly decorations of the old temples, 
the eye is rested by turning to the stately cryptomerias 
or glorious maples which line the avenues stretching 
away for miles from the venerated shrines, In every 
school of high grade this love of the beautiful is encour- 
aged by permitting students to make excursions to some 
distant grove where the maples are in their glory of 
browns and reds or the cherry trees fling out their ban- 
ners of bioom. One regrets the possible disappearance 
of the graceful kimono of the Japanese gentleman, or 
the bright colors of the ladies’ ccstumes, which are in 
such keeping with the beauties of nature that a company 
of Japanese sipping their tea in one of the parks seems a 
flower garden surrounded by shrubs and trees. The 
splendid chrysanthemums do not seem more in keeping 
with the landscape than the costumes. 

All this the three Japans have in common, and more. 
For have they not, this wonderful people, the old-Roman 
love of good roads which, with the numerous inlets and 
bays of the country, help to make a nation of travelers 
and seamen? Japan is unified also by its railroad sys- 
tem. Already 1,800 miles uf excellent road are in opera- 
tion, and the wise Government has arranged to issue 
$60 000 000 in bonds to connect by rail the different sec- 
tions of the Empire, alike in the interest of commerce 
and of national defense. A posial system, too, they have 
in common, po:sibly as complete as that of any nation on 
the globe. A great public school system, also, is a com- 
mon glory, in accordance with an imperial edict which 
declared: ‘It is intended that benceforth education 
ehall be so diffused that there may not be a village with 
an ignorant family, nor afamily with an ignorant mem- 
ber.” A well equipped army and navy belong to this 
patriotic people, altho the latter was created at great sac- 
rifice, the Mikado setting the example of personal contri- 
butions amounting in six years to nearly $2,000 000, and 
securing other large sums under his plea that ‘a year’s 
delay may mean a century’s regret.” From Germany 
came her guns, from England her ships and railways, 
from France her Code Napoleon, and from America her 
public school system. Despite all the differences which 
still exist, and which make three disiinct Japans, it 
were difficult to find a nation having a more intense 
patriotism or more devoted to their Emperor. Japan is 
strong where China is weak—in her central government. 
Whatever di‘ferences may exist between the two great 
parties which make the Imperial Parliament at times a 
scene of more than wordy strife, it needs but an imperial 
edict to remind them of authority which dares prorogue 
a Parliament when it ceases to do the willof the Emperor 
and his Cabinet. 

The first Japan which one secs and which teils of 
phenomenal progress in the last two decades since I 
visited its shores may fitly be called Official Japan, Tae 
admirable light house and buoy system which has been 
created at a cost of $5,000,000 and is maintained at an 
annual cost of $200,000, is the delight of seamen of every 
nation. The public buildings for the use of the Cus- 
toms, Postal Service, Courts, Education, Police. Legis- 
lative and Executive Depariments of the Government, 
are of the most recent styles of architecture. All seem 
to ignore the existence of old Japan and her national 
type of architecture. The officers and employés of the 
Government, whether in the civil or military and naval 
departments, are all in foreign dress, and so uniformed 
that you can easily determine to what branch of service 
they belong. Many of these officials speak either E1g- 
lish or French, and read these foreign languages even 
better than they speak them. Those who were not edu 
cated abroad have been educated under foreign teachers 
brought to Japan by the Government to give her officials 
the best technical education in their several depart- 
ments, Tbe English language is spoken by them wiih 
an accent that reminds one of the Latin nations, and 
you may at times find difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween a Japanese and a Portuguese in the employ of the 
Government. Not only is foreign dress affected, but 
there is a growing demand for foreign food ; and restau- 
rants in the leading Japanese cities cater to those who 
prefer foreign food even when they may not have 
adopted foreign clothing. This Official Japan, from the 
Emperor and Empress in their foreign dress, to every 
uniformed employé of the Government, is a constant 
reminder of the New Japan with its distinct civili- 
zation. 

This Official Japan is jealous of the good name of the 
country, imposes laws upon the peasantry which look to 
the fuller clothing of the person, the abolishment of 
promiscuous bathing on the part of the sexes, the sup- 
pression of any of those barvarous tendencies which 
come from the Japanese habit of whetting their swords 
on each ovher, and which have made them a nation of 
warriors not averse to bluod-lettiag. Official Japan has 
sought to introduce the Sunrise Kingdom among the 
Great Powers by removing the offensive extra-territori- 
ality clauses from the treaties. It was a matter of great 
solicitude to the officials, during the late war with China, 
that the Japanese armies be k>pst fram excesses; and 
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their mortification was great when it was found that 
Samurai had disguised themselves as coolies in order to 
use their swords upon the helpless Chinese soldiers and 
citizens at Port Arthur, a barbarity from which some of 
the regular troops were not wholly free, as officers of 
our navy testify. Official Japan is polite to foreigners, 
anxious to make a good impression, and worthy of the 
high esteem in which her representatives are generally 
held, The face of this Japan is distinctly toward prog- 
ress. Commerce, war, education are familiar themes, 
Nor is diplomacy under-estimated. Anything which 
gives Japan rank among the Powers is eagerly sought, 
and at any cost. Even a Parliament forgets all differ- 
ences, and in a single day’s session votes $150,000,000 to 
catry on a war which is to give Japan standing as a 
great military and naval power. Official Japan is not 
heathen, neither is it Christian. It has broken with old 
superstitions, but has not adopted the Christian faith, It 
is courageous, proud. self reliant. It points to its na- 
tional banks, to its new cotton mills with their million 
spindles and soon to be increased to five million, to its 
superb navy, ite well-drilled and well-fought army, its 
steamships and railroads, its public buildings and legal 
codes, its splendid postal and police systems as proofs 
that Japan is now entitled to a place at the Council 
Board of the Nations, and asks the world to regard this 
as the true Japan. All honor to the makers of the New 
Japan! Avy nation might be proud of such a Triumvi- 
rate as Ito, Inouye and Mutsu, who have done so much 
for their native land. Oyama’s name will be mentioned 
by the side of Napoleon’s fiald marshals, and Admira! Ito 
will be remembered as the first naval commander to 
fight with the modern warships until he swept an ene- 
my’s entire pavy from the seas, 

There is another, or Old Japan, which is no less de- 
voted to its idolatrous or ancestral sbrines than if Com- 
modore Perry had never appeared in the harbor of 
Yeddo, or if the Mikado had never removed his capital 
from Kioto. This Japan probably numbers nearly forty 
millions. It is divided between Shintuism and Bud- 
dhism, It has a hundred thousand more Buddhist temples 
than there are individual Christians in Japan, It is in- 
dustrious, patriotic, contented, especially when the rice 
crop is abundant and the taxes not too heavy, or when 
the nets are laden with fish and the typhoons deal gently 
with the junks, They know only of the religion of their 
fathers. They bow before their ancestral shrines, make 
their offerings of rice, burn incense, make their “ dead 
boats” at the appointed season for the spirits to return 
in, and seek to provitiate the Fox whose cunning they 
so much dread. Morally itis not much removed from 
the days of the Shoguns, despite the public schools and 
numerous newspapers, and the elaborate postal system 
which reaches every part of the Empire. Nor is this 
Old Japan simply rural Japan. The worshipers in many 
of the temples of Kioto go on electric cars, and pilgrims 
to sacred Chikko or Isa go by railroad. Costly shrines 
are to be found in the homes or bnsiness houses of the 
wealthy merchants or manufacturers in the treaty ports. 
Children from the public schools are none the less at- 
tendants at the temples. Official Japan, with all its 
wonderful progress, has not overthrown a single altar 
or destroyed a single heathen temple. True, the lavish 
expenditure once made upon the temples by the daimios 
has ceased, and they are now supported, renewed or 
built by voluntary contributions from the masses of the 
p2ople who once contributed their labor or their means 
atsome feudal lord’s command. While there are not 
many new temples being built in a land already so well 
supplied, yet many are being renewed, and few, if auy, 
are deserted altogether. The most imposing structure 
in Kioto is a Buddhist temple which has been built since 
my last visit to Japan, and its massive timbers were 
lifted to their places by means of hair ropes for the 
manufacture of which 300,000 Japanese women con- 
sented to have their tresses shorn, These sacred hair 
ropes are still preserved as evidences of loyalty to 
Buddha. To this Japan, contented with the traditions 
of the fathers as with their dress and food and manner 
of living, even the brilliant statesmen of the New Japan 
cannot bring sufficient proofs that the former days are 
not better than these. 

This is the greater Japan, the bone and sinew of the 
E upire as they are the mass of its population ; and their 
toil in the rice and cotton fields, in the mines and on 
the sea, is the basis of its wealth. While the people 
have a patriotic pride in the achievements of their coun- 
trymen they cling fondly to the past. The reaction 
which has more than once marked the history of public 
opinion in Japan is the natural attraction of this dense 
mass toward the past which they represent. Nothing 
hasreconciled them to the presence of foreigners, and in 
dress, food, customs and religion they prefer the Old 
Japan. They will avail themselves of better appliances 
for hulling their rice or of handling their sailing craft, 
but will be slow to yield their religious beliefs and cere- 
monies. The operatives in the cotton mills are none the 
less superstitious because they handle the splendid 
machinery which comes from Christian England. A 
Japanese may make a sup2rior locomotive engineer and 
be none the less an idolator, and may have never heard 
the name of the Savior of the world. 

Besides the New Japan, with its statesmen and its 
civilization, and the Oli J:paa, with its primitive 
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religious practices, there is also a third, a Christian 
Japan. which will be considered in a succeeding articie, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 











In The Author Sir Walter Besant gives a piece of advice 
to inexperienced writers which I venture to think should 
not be taken quite literally. ‘‘ Never,” he says, ‘never, 
never pay for producing what publishers reject.” This 
recommendation he admits is practically valueless, 
‘* since no candidate for the honors of authorship can be 
made to believe that his mavuscript is worthless. All [ 
want, he says, is achance. Produce me to the public 
on any terms. I will pay anything ; only produce me.” 
This is trne enough as regards a work that is really 
worthless, which is the case of nine out of ten of the 
manuecripts offered to Paternoster Row ; but there are 
works which are not worthless, and yet which cannot be 
brought out with profit as a volume. For example, no 
publisher will bring out a volume of stories and sketches 
by a nameless author which have already appeared in a 
magazine. ‘The libraries do not look with favor upon 
such republications,” is the stereotyped reply given to 
the young author; and it isa very just one. But I am 
by no means of opinion, if he is looking to literature as 
his profession, that it would not be worth his while to 
publish these things himself. It will cost him a few 
pounds, of course; but if the articles are really good it 
will give him a certain status as an author which, és a 
writer for the magazines—a paresite of literature as Dis- 
raeli terms it—he could never acquire. I published my 
first collection of stories under these circumstances, and 
I believe the money it cost me was well spent. In intro- 
ducing himself to an editor it is better for a young writer 
to be able to refer him to a volume of which he is not 
ashamed than to mere “ fugitive pieces,” which cannot 
be particularized. This Jatter proceeding, indeed, often 
does more harm than good; for the neophyte, not having 
much sense of literary proportion, regards the obscure 
periodicals in which he bas appeared as of importance, 
and boasts of a connection which in fact does him any- 
thing but credit. Asa general rule, however, Sir Walter 
is right, and what it is not worth a publisher’s while to 
print is worth nobody’s while. 

Douglas Jerrold’s favorite phrase ‘* Prose and worse,” 
is practically correct, so far as remuneration is con- 
cerned. It is quite true that as much as a pound a line 
has been paid for a poem in a magazine ; but it was 
Tennyson alone who could have commanded such a 
price. He was, probably, the only modern bard who bas 
realized a fortune by his poetry. If we exclude Brown- 
ing and Swinburne, I donbt whether any modern poet 
has maintained himself by his pen. Still the public, 
even for poets, is much larger than it was. Never was 
so popular a poet as Byron ; yet it is understood that his 
gross gains did not exceed thirty thousand pounds, It 
is significant of the moderate sums in his time given for 
even the best verse that he taunts Walter Scott with 
getting half a crown a line for ‘‘ Marmion.” There are 
now many novelists who, even for prose, would not con- 
sider that high pay, and two or three I could mention 
who get four times as mucb. 

In that charming book ‘‘ My Confidences,” by Locker- 
Lampson, there is an account of Thackeray’s opiaion of 
Sydney Smith. ‘‘Ah, Sydney,” he said, ‘he was a 
poor creature.” Locker remarks: 


“ He said it twice, and I think he was about to give his 
reasons for holding so crushing an opinion, when some 
idiot came up and to my very great regret carried him 
off. I hope the time will come and place be appointed 
when certain small mysteries connected with our sojoura 
here below may be made plain, and so I shall indeed be 
glad to know why Thackeray did not approve of the 
plucky, the buoyant, the inimitable Sydney Smith.” 


I can solve the mystery without waiting for the day in 
question, Thackeray did not think Smith with his 
opinions ought to have taken orders or rather kept 
them with their consequent emoluments. He once said 
to me: ‘Sydney Smith isno more a Christian than —,” 
mentioning a person who had certainly no claim to be 80 
classed. 

Sir Martin Shee, once President of the Royal Academy, 
was a great joker. He invented the practice, in its day 
extremely popular, of transposing the fist letters in or- 
dinary phrases, such as Bug & Jason for Jug & Basor, 
Drawers of Wood & Ewers of Water for Hewers of Wood 
& Drawers of Water. Two ancient lady relatives from 
Ireland visited him on one occasion, to whom the pro- 
nunciation of Eaglish names was a constant source of 
astonishment. ** Why should you pronounce Chumley 
what is spelled Cholmondeley ?” they used plaintively to 
inquire. ‘‘ Why, indeed,” he replied; ‘‘but we have 
more ridiculous pronunciations than that. For instance, 
you have often read, doubtless, of Stratford upon Avon; 
well, that is always pronounced, you know, Henley upon- 
Thames.” It is curious, and shows the absurdity of 
sticklers for pronunciation, that that of localities changes 
with the period. In Roger’s youth every one said Lon- 
non not London ; Fox called it Lonnon. 

A hope has been expressed in the slang of the day by 
a jouraal that ouzht to know better than to use such 
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terms, that the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough will 
make Blenheim “hum.” It is generally supposed that 
that historic mansion has, socially speaking, never made 
any noise in the world, whereas the fact is that no 
dwelling house, at all events during its building, was 
ever more talked about. It was built, as every one 
knows, by Sir John Vanbrugh, architect and play- 
wright, 

“Lie heavy on him eartb, for he 

Laid many a heavy load on thee,” 

was his epitaph, and Blenheim was not only the heaviest 
load that he had to do with, but probably the least re- 
munerative. While Queen Anne lived, the expenses of, 
the erection were supposed to be included in the civil 
list, but on the accession of George I the poor workmen 
were glad to accept a third of their dues in full pay- 
. ment, The great Duke of Marlborough, who was very 
gmall in money matters, could never be led into making 
« suggestion in alterations lest it should be put down to 
his private account, and soon foresaw that he would 
never be the tenant of his own house. His duchess 
‘great Atossa” seems to have done his dirty work for 
him. in connection with this monument of his greatness, 
for which it seems no specific sum kad been voted by 
. Parliament. Sir John writes with exceeding bitterness 
of ‘that wicked woman of Marlborough,” whom he ac- 
cuses of trying to turn the debt owed to the workmen 
upon hint, ‘for which” he thinks‘‘ she ought to be 
hanged.” When he went with his wife to Woodstock, 
her Grace gave orders that she should not be admitted to 
see either the house her husband had built, or its gar- 
dens, or even to enter the Park. The Duke died enor- 
mously rich, and ‘ yet,” writes Sir John, ‘‘he could 
neither pty his workmen their bills, nor his architect his 
salary. He bas given his widow (may a Scottish ensign 
get her) £10,000 to spoil Blenheim in her own way ; and 
£12,000 a year to keep herself clean and go to law.” 
These amenities are deplorable when we remember that 
they took place over a mansion given by the nation to 
the greatest soldier of his time, 

There is a proposal to build an animals’ hospital in 
memory of Jack, Judge Hawkin’s dog. Our judges, the 
good ones at least, have been always fond of animals ; 
Erskine had a pet goose which followed him all over his 
grounds, and numberless other dumb favori:es. He bad 
even two leeches, to whose services he ascribed his re- 
covery from a dangerous illness. He every day gave 
them fresh water with his own hands and called them 
Home and Clive, aftertwo famous surgeons. He would 
produce these little creatures at consultations and argue 
according to the way they swam or crawled; also a 
Newfoundland whom he had taught to sit with great 
gravity with his paws before him on a desk; with a full 
bottomed wig on and a band round his neck, this jndicial 
looking animal rather startled clients. Judge Clare, 
who hated Curran, used to bring a large dog with him 
on to the bench, to whom he gave more attention than 
to the counsel. Oace when his lordship was fondling 
the animal at an important point in the case, the advo- 
cate stopped. 

**Goon—go on,” said the judge. 

“I beg a thousand pardons, my lord,” replied Curran ; 
but I thought you were engaged in consultation.” 

LoxDON, ENGLAND. 
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PULPIT PLAGIARISM. 








BY THOMAS P. HUGHES, D.D. 


A FEW years ago the Lord Mayor of London delivered 
a sermon at the Polytechnic before a society of young 
men, and when the sermon was published it was found 
to be in some places identical and word for word with a 
sermon that the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon had preached and 
published twenty years before, There was no question 
of coincidence, for portions of the Lord Mayor’s sermon 
were indisputably copied from that of the great Baptist 
preacher. Even Mr, Spurgeon’s thunder was appropri- 
ated without acknowledgment. Mr. Spurgeon’s attention 
was drawn to the circumstance ; but, instead of feeling 
the least annoyed, he said be was highly complimented 
by the Lord Mayor’s appropriation of his thoughts, 
thunder and all, and that it was a matter of congratula- 
tion that he was being.used by Gd, through the pox erful 
instrumentality of the chief magistrate of the city of 
London, forthe salvation of the souls of men. The Lon- 
don papers drew attention to the subject, but no explan- 
aiion was offered by the Lord Mayor himself, It was, 
however, stated by an evening paper that the Lord May or. 
being a very busy man, had no time for writiog serm ns ; 
and that he had employed and paid some one to do it for 
him, and that this individual had appropriated a portion 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermon. 

Mr. Spurgeon complacency reminds me of a story re- 
lated by Dean Ramsay. A country curate, in Scotland, 
preached a sermon which was not his own. Upon leav- 
ing church he was accosted in the churchyard by a 
farmer, with, as he thought,a crushing accusation. 
“La, sir! I ha’ gotten thik sarmon at huom on a shilf.”’ 
The curate rose to the occasion, and attacked the farmer 
i such @ way as to make him sneak off discomfited, 
leaving the reverend plagiarist triumphant. Looking the 
farmer straight in the face, he said: ‘So, sir, you tell 
me you have got that sermon which I preached this 
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morning in your home, Now, remember your responsi- 
bility, that sermon which you heard in the house of God 
this morning stands on the shelf at home as a witness 
for the truth. Go home, sir. Read it, study it well, and 
may it make you a better and a wiser man !” 

Dean Swift tells us that when he visited the village of 
Church Streton, Shropshire, a pretty country place with- 
in ten miles of my home, he heard the curate of the 
parish preach one of his (the Dean’s) sermons. But in- 
stead of getting angry, Dean Swift complimented the 
curate upon the expression and character and originality 
which he had given the sermon, and begged him to 
accept of a small present. 

Daniel Wilson, who was for many years Vicar of 
Islington, and who afterward became Bishop of Calcutta, 
was an uoblushing plagiarist. Not that he stole sermons 
wholesale, like the curate of Church Streton, but he 
knew how to make the very best use of other men’s mat- 
ter. He would select a text on-Monday morning, and 
then collect in his large library all the books and sermons 
bearing on the subject, andin the course of a week write 
a sermon made up entirely of other men’s thoughts. 
Daniel Wilson was credited with great originality, for 
he was a man with marked peculiarities of style and 
manner. But when he died the late. Archdeacon Pratt, 
who bad been his private chaplain and friend for many 
years, carefully examined the deceased Bishop’s sermons 
and found that they were so completely made up of 
thoughts and sentences plagiarized from other preachers 
that it was undesirable to publish them. I ought, per- 
haps, to state that I received this information from the 
late Archdeacon Pratt, who was himself a very distin- 
guished scholar, in fact, the second wrangler of his 
year at Cambridge. 

A great many preachers usually give their best selves 
better in the words of others than in their own words. 
Every one admits this who loves the use of a liturgy. 
No one can think that a clergyman who loves the Liturgy 
and reads it as if his heart were in it, is failing to express 
his own heart’s desires when he uses it, any more than 
one who joins in a beautiful hymn is failing to express 
his own heart in music and words of the invention of 
which he would have been quite incapable himself. As 
a writer in the Spectator many years ago, in treating of 
the demands of the pulpit, says it issomewhat unreas- 
onable to demand that everything which shall be 
preached in the pulpit shall be at once both impressive 
and original. A pastor should be chosen for his genuine 
Caristian standard; but to assume that he can always 
do this best in the ordinary way by his own addresses in 
the pulpit when he has to hand those higher modes of 
expression which have been the outcome of the learning 
and piety of Christian writers for nineteen centuries is, 
to say the least, unreasonable. 

Dean Ramsay calculated that the twenty-one thousand 
clergy of the Church of Eogland must preach very nearly 
four millions of sermons a year. It is, therefore, un- 
reasonable to suppose that all these sermons can be undis- 
puted specimens of originality. 

It is very difficult to draw the line between what may 
be called ** thought thieving ” and ‘‘ sermon stealing.” No 
clergyman should deliberately take a printed sermon and 
preach it verbutim ad literatim without some very valid 
excuse, such as sudden sickness or pressure of time; but 
it may be saf-ly said that there are very few clergymen 
who do not draw largely upon others for their facts, 
their thoughts, and their way of putting things. 

This cannot be avoided. Suppose a clergyman is 
preaching upon the life and character of Neheniah. In 
order to present a graphic picture of the lifeof Nehemiah 
he must obtain some information regarding the kingdom 
of Persia and the city of Shushav. If he is a man 
blessed with a largelibrary he can plagiarize to his 
heart’s content. But if he is a village parson he will 
probably take the whole thing from Smith’s ‘* Dictionary 
of the Bible’; and whether he writes his sermon or de- 
livers it extemporary, he will certainly use the very 
words of Professor Rawlinson and Mr. Ferguson. For 

the preacher to state that he is indebted to Smith’s 
‘* Dictionary” for his graphic description would com- 
pletely mar the effect of his discourse. Both Professor 
Rawlicson and Mr, Ferguson were liberally paid for their 
contributions to the “‘ Dictionary,” and the country par 
son has paid for his book, so that such plagiarism is hot 
only expedient, but honest. 

Apropos to this, I find that about twelve years ago the 
subj ct of plagiarism was discussed very freely in the 
Christian World, London; and in the correspondence 
one who signs himself ‘‘ An Old Minister” relates the 
following. He says be has a ministerial brother who 
preaches other people’s sermons once every Sunday. But 
as he does not think it desirable to draw the attention of 
the congregation to the question of their origin, but 
wishes them to occupy themselves with the important 
thoughts contained in the sermon,he has announced that 
he will always write the name of the author of every 
sermon not written by himself in a book in the vestry, 
ope to all who wish to consult it. As the writer in the 
Spectator remarks, this was a frank and manly way of 
avoidicg the difficulty of raising criticism when the 
preacher’s one desire was to reach the hearts of his peo- 
ple, and yet at the same time keeping his own integrity 
and reputation unstained. I would here state that the 
‘* Preachers’ Book,” in which the name, college and de- 
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gree of the preacher and his text are entered, is a very 
old institution in the Church of England, 

One great difficulty in our modern preaching is the 
dislike which the people seem to have to hearing a ser- 
mon repeated. Even the repetition of the same text is 
often a subj<ct of unkind criticism. There once lived a 
country clergyman in the North of England who was 
accused of having preached the same sermon not fewer 
than six times. The church wardens lodged a complaint 
with the Bishop. The Bishop sent for the clergyman 
and the wardens, and investigated the charge. The 
country vicar pled guilty, and urged that he had little 
time for preparation, The Bishop reproved the clergy- 
man somewhat, and, just as the wardens were leaving 
his study, the thought occurred to him that perhaps he 
had better make a record of the text. Calling the senior 
warden to him, he said: ‘* Will you please give me the 
text?” The senior warden, or as he is called in England, 
the rector’s warden, whispered to the people’s warden, 
“I say, what was the text?” Neither of them could tell. 
The Bishop immediately requested the vicar to preach 
the sermon once more, and then turning to the wardens 
said : *‘Gentlemen, when you have heard that sermon 
for the seventh time you will, perhaps, remember the 
text.” 

No less a preacher than the celebrated Dr, Chalmers 
was in the h»bit of preaching the same sermon frequent- 
ly. Sowas John Wesley. Dean Ramsay assures us that 
Dr. Chalmers had very few sermons besides those which 
were printed and published : the consequence was that 
he preached the same sermon over and over again. The 
Dean says that it was in preaching an old sermon that 
Dr. Chalmers excelled. He put his whole soul into it as 


' if it were being preached for the first time, and preached 
- under all the excitement of a first extempore effusion. 


In the French pulpit the repetition of an old sermon is 
quite understocd. Crowds flocked to hear Lacordaire 
preach one of his great sermons, just as they go over 
and over again to see Henry Irving’s representation of 
Hamlet and Macbeth. 

It is just a little painful to hear a clergyman of 
very limited reading boast that he always preaches 
original sermons, and that he can preach with little or 
no preparation. Bishop Boyd Carpenter is, probably, 
one of the most elcquent preachers of the day, and he 
tells us that while he often delays the preparation of a 
sermon until the end of the week, he considers that the 
sermon is the outcome of many days’ or even months’ 
investigation, reading and thought, How far the Bishop 
has assimilated the thoughts and words of others during 
that periol it must be impossible for him to say. Mr. 
Spurgeon used to say that very often he left the prepara- 
tion of his Sinday sermon to Saturday night. But 
every one acquainted with Mr. Spurgeon’s methods of 
reading and work will know that he had accumulated 
an immense amount ef matter for that sermor. Indeed, 
it is most evident that this great preacher drew very 
largely upon the Puritan divines for both his ideas and 
words. Ofcourse his way of putting things was always’ 
original. But he plagiarized, nevertheless. 

In the building up of sermons there are various meth- 
ods of plagiarism. For example, many a clergyman 
will plagiarize the divisions of his sermons, and yet in 
other respects produce an entirely original composition. 

This is, of course, a kind of plagiarism which is most 
easily detected. For example, many years ago I heard 
a young clergyman preach on St. Paulat Athens. He 
divided his subject thus: ‘* What Paul saw, What Paul 
felt, What Paul did.” About a year afterward I heard 
the present Bishop Ryle, of Liverpool, preach in London 
on the same subject, and, in his characteristic manner, 
say that he wou'd divide his subject under three heads, 
namely, ‘* What Paul saw, What Paul felt, What Paul 
did.” Icbarged the young man with plagiarism. He 
admitted that he bad heard Mr. Ryle preach a sermon 
on this very text some years before, and that he had 
taken the divisions of the sermon from him. But he 
called me to witness that with the exception of these 
divisions his own sermon was entirely different from 
that of Mr. Ryle. 

Another form of plagiarism is the unconscious absorb- 
ing of ideas, facts, illustrations and language, and using 
them as original. A remarkable instance of this came 
under my own observation. I think it was inthe year 
1876 that the Rev. Mr. Vaughan, of Calcutta, and I de- 
liv-red missionary speeches in the Assembly Hall of a 
great manufacturing town in England on a certain Mon- 
day evening. The following day we went out into the 
country to speak at a large village meeting. The vicar 
was away, and his place was taken by two young curates, 
They were perfect gentlemen and thoroughly educated 
men ; but, to our amazement, in their addresees they 
plagiarized entirely from the speeches which Mr. Vaughan 
and I had made the previous evening. So thoroughly 
unconscious were they of ‘‘ thought thieving” that it 
never occurred to them that any apology or explanation 
was necessary. 

This unconscious absorption of thought unquestionably 
accounts for a great deal of so-called plagiarism in lit- 
erature. In this respect Alexander Pope is called the 
Prince of Plagiarists. And yet in every case Pope im- 
proved what he took, and polished it up and brightened 
it into those sharp, decisive phrases which sparkle in his 
poems, For example, who would care to reprove Pope 
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for his supposed plagiarism of the words of Sir John 
Suckling, ‘‘ Poet and Courtier.” Sir John wrote thus: 
“* But, as when an authentic watch is shown, 
Each man winds up and rectifies his own, 
So in our very judgment.” 
But Alexander Pope plagiarises and polishes and makes 
it read : 
“Tis like our judgments, as our watches none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own,” 

Pope’s plagiarism from Dryden and Milton has been 
frequently denounced. But, after all, it can hardly be 
called plagiarism. It is the determination of the critics 
to call this kind of thing plagiarism that has excited the 
ridicule of all widely read men. It reminds one some- 
what of the man out West who discovered that the style 
of the ancient writer Job was a gross and servile plagiar- 
ism from the Bible. In fact, Homer stood tolerably well 
as a literary character until the German critics discovered 
that he was an accomplished plagiarist. 

It must be remembered that, true to the common say- 
ing ‘‘ all great minds think alike,” it is quite possible for 
a preacher, as well as for the writer, to employ the same 
thoughts and the same language as other preachers and 
writers. There is a great similarity between the thoughts 
and language of the great Persian poet Hafiz and those 
of the old Roman and Greek writers ; but we can scarce- 
ly believe that these Eastern writers could have opened 
to themselves the treasure of Greek and Latin lore. And 
yet the great Persian bard, Firdausi, who flourished at 
the close of the tenth century, says to his beloved : 

“If once on thy bosom my cheek could but lie 
I should seem with my proud head to reach the sky.” 
Now shall we assert that this is a clear plagiarism from 
Horace who sings to Mzecenas : ‘ 
** Quod se me lyricis vatibris inseris, 
Sublime feriam sidera vertice.” 
(“lf thou set me among bards of the lyre, 
Then my proud head will strike even the stars.”’) 

Mr. Isaac Disraeli tel's us of a certain man named 
Richecourse who called himself ‘* Moderator of Philo- 
sophicai Orators,” who published a book on plagiarism, 
in which he taught the art of changing and disguising 
the sermons, speeches and orations of others so as to ap- 
pear original. And itis a curious circumstance that Mr. 
Benjamin Disraeli was often detected in a plagiarism of 
this kind. His speech, on the death of the Duke of 
Wellington, was a wholesale plagiarism from a French 
orator. : 

Mr. Walsh in his most readable book, ‘‘ Paradoxes of 
Philistine,” says he finds it difficult to summon up any 
indignation over the most flagrant instances of plagia- 
rism. He is rejoiced that Shakespeare and Moliére have 
been discovered as plagiarists ; and he is grateful for 
these authors for the pleasure that they have given him, 
as it is more than likely he would never have come across 
the originals. He thinks that if the original authors 
have been conscious of what these two great writers bave 
done, they should be unselfish enough to rejoice that 
their creations have given additional delight to men and 
women in after ages. He is grateful to Sbakespeare, 
whom poor Greene called ‘an upstart crow beautified 
with other feathers”; to Moliére, who “‘ reconquered his 
own wherever he found it”; to Owen Meredith for hav- 
ing transformed George Sand’s “ Lavinia” into ‘‘ Lu- 
cile”; and to Thomas Hardy for having stolen a chapter 
from ‘* Georgia Scenes” so as to fit into the “Trumpet 
Major.” 

It is very evident that there isa great deal of license 
with regard to plagiarism in the press, and surely some 
extension of charity should be granted to plagiarism in 
the pulpit. The ordinary minister of religion is expected 
to preach two original sermons on Sundays, to give one 
or two original addresses on week-days, and to write a 
few original letters of consolation, comfort and advice, 
At a moderate calculation he is expected to produce an 
amount of original matter which would fill one volume 
of an encyclopedia in the course of one single year. 
Compilers of dictionaries and cyclopedias of the dailv 
and Sunday press may plagiarize and steal to their 
heart’s content. But if an overworked pastor is caught 
in the act of preaching another man’s sermon, he is 
charged with a breach of the eighth commandment. 
But a German satirist has said that there is no eighth 
commandment in art, and that the poet and man of let- 
ters may help himself wherever he finds material suited 
tohim. ‘‘ He may appropriate entire columns with their 
carved capitals, if the temple he thus supports be beau- 
tiful and artistic.” This is surely a not upreasonable 
plea for “‘ plagiarism in the pulpit !” 

Ngw YORK Clty. 
THE VENEZUELA QUESTION IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 











THAT history constantly repeats itself is a very trite 
observation. Yet the repetitions are often very striking 
and compel attention, and the incidents themselves are 
always interesting. It seems a3 tho the genius of his- 
tory loved the old scenes and the old incidents, and de- 
lighted to re-enact the old dramas with new actors of 
like passions as those long passed away. |jNotzinfre- 
quently there seems a fine irony in the repetition, as tho 
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the Nemesis of each nation from time to time gave 
warning of the evil courses of certain national tenden- 
cies. 

To-day England’s struggle with the overmastering 
complications in Venezuela, South Africa, Egypt and 
Turkey recalls her situation in the second decade of the 
seventeenth century. Two episodes of that time, the 
ill-fated expedition of the gallant Raleigh to the Orinoco, 
and the miserable failure of England’s efforts to suppress 
the piracy of the Barbary States, especially when taken 
in connection with the colonial struggle of the British 
and Dutch East India Companies, then in progress in 
the Indies, afford striking analogies to contemporary 
events. 

The figures of that day were far more picturesque and 
engaging than those of the more prosaic nineteenth cen- 
tury; but the questions at issue were nearly the same. 
There is no more pathetic figure in history than the gal- 
lant and gifted Raleigh as he crosses the threshold of the 
Tower to make a perilous cast to save the spendthrift 
King from threatening bankruptcy. He is unconscious 
of the progress of the world since he entered his prison in 
December, 1603, the victim of the jealousy of rival 
courtiers and the cruel vindictiveness of the criminal 
procedure of the time. While he has been meditating 
the past, and portraying its events in splendid passages 
of almost unequaled prose, the present has hurried 
through an epoch of change. The age of Elizabeth, with 
its romance, its reckless disregard of truth, ite worship 
of success, its robust regard for personal merit, has 
passed away. The divine personality of royalty has 
given place to the divine right of kings. The right of 
the king to rule has yielded to the right of the favorite. 
The self-sufficiency of strength has given place to a half- 
concealed worship of the ideal of royalty still sapposed 
to reside in the decadent monarchy of Spain. The ideals 
of Sidney, Hawkins and Drake, which Raleigh has 
cherished, are scarcely living memories to the new men 
out-of-doors, or, if still cherished in the homes of the 
people, they have no place in castle or court circle. Vir- 
ginia is, indeed, permanently planted ; butit still struggles 
on with a precarious hold on life. There is as yet no 
other fruit on the wide branches of Elizabethan seafaring 
activity. Even there it is not gold, but tobacco, which 
promises to benefit England. But Raleigh, with the 
‘* certain information” of the mine on the golden Orinoco 
which had been confided to him and his constant friend, 
Keymis, by Putigma, their Indian friend and guide of 
1595, still thinks that he can conjure with the old charm: 
He too well remembers that if Hawkins and Drake never 
opened a mine in the bowels of the earth, they found one 
in the deep galleons of Spain, ‘‘ beyond the line” where 
peace was never known. James could ‘“‘squeeze” a 
recusant Catholic, require an illegal benevolence, and rob 
the people of constitutional rights ; but the day of pillag- 
ing Spain had passed away with the desire for a Spanish 
marriage for his son. He is ready to reassert the claim 
of England to Guiana, long asserted, if never very defi- 
nitely established, especially if a gold mine can be found 
to feed his famished favorites. But be must not be led 
to compromise himself with Spain. Raleigh must not 
only find the mine, but play the scapegoat as well. 

The long years of prison life, of too eager thought 
without action, have sapped Raleigh’s never very prac- 
tical nature. Accomplished, able, bold and confident in 
himeeif, he shone as soldier, sailor, courtier and man of 
letters ; but as a statesman and as a leader of men he 

never showed the genius for affairs which so dietin- 
guished many less men of his day. Now he rushes into 
a very whirlpool of plans. Instead of concentrating on 
the main issue, he prepares for too probable emergencies. 
He reckons not merely on out-of-date deeds, but on men 
of a by-gone age. He was familiar with sailors as confi- 
dent and bold as himself, he finds the sailors the ‘‘scum 
of the earth,” men no longer ready for au adventure with 
storm and ice in the frozen North, with calms and wild 
men in the burning tropics, with the hated Spaniard in 
the Indies or within the harbor of Cadiz. That such a 
man fallen on such times failed is no wonder. He fail- 
ed because of wind and storm, because of calms and con- 
trary currents, because of rotten ships and worthless 
seamen, because of disease and death ; but he failed far 
more because he was only the “‘ cat’s-paw ” of a grasping 
and incompetent foreign policy. It was a proper wish 
then, as now, that all Guiana, all the land bordering on 
the golden Orinoco, all the mines, one of which lured the 
last survivor of Elizabethan England, one of which 
agitates the policy of England now, should be English. 
But it was undesirable then, as now, that land for 
liberty should be won by unjust means. We hate the 
mean-spirited man who staked the life and reputation of 
one of his noblest and most hardly treated subjects on so 
desperate and disreputable a cast. As we read thestory 
of the past, we look with questioning on the history that 
is being made to-day. The mines of Orinoco will never 
be as preciousas national honor. Greed of gain, whether 
in the form of gold or commerce, has been too often the 
ruin of English statesmen. 

In 1617 England imperiled a more important part of 
her foreign policy by this venture at the mouth of the 
Orinoco. The Barbary pirates in some measure stood for 
the same cruel hostility; to Christian peoples which Tur- 
key embodies to-day. They swept the Mediterranean 
with their swift_ships swarming with men, and perpe- 
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trated the most cruel indignities on every Christian who 
fell into their hands. Such great names as those of Cer- 
vantes and Vincent de Paul are among those who suf. 
fered this vile captivity. But when England sought to 
form a combination to burn out the nests of these harpies, 
Spain had been prejudiced by Raleigh’s voyage, the 
Dutch had been put in a state of alarm by the voyages to 
the Spice Islands, and Spain and Holland were irrecon. 
cilable on their own accounts. Venice held back because 
she dreaded the result of a removal of the check on the 
more Westerly peoples, and Genoa was hand in glove 
with Spain. So did petty policies wreck a great plan; 
so to-day do petty distractions in Venezuela, South 
Africa and the Sfiidan destroy the efficiency of England’s 
foreign policy. While England is drawn one way and 
another, the other great Powers, engrossed in not legs 
petty and even less successful echemes of selfish interest, 
leave the unspeakable Turk in possession of Constanti- 
nople and in the free exercise of a studied barbarism 
which outdoes even the practices of the Barbary pirates 
of the seventeenth century. 

If, instead of wrecking brave men on quest for fairy 
gold upon the Orinoco and the Esequibo, and paying 
tribute to pirates with the one band, and ennobling them 
with the other, as in the case of Lord Rich, James had 
given himself to the men of ability in his own day, he 
might have accomplished what Drake attempted and 
Cromwell did. If the English statesmen of to-day 
would only hearken to the deep demand of the true 
hearts of Eagland, and give up petty assaults on Vene- 
zuela and the Boers and concentrate on a large and con- 
sistent policy of ridding the world of the pestilent 
presence of the sick man on the Bosporous, there would 
be less talk of the isolation of England, and more enthu- 
siam for the power and mission of the English race. 

Easton, PENN, 
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EFFICIENCY OF THE CIVIL SERVICE UNDER 
THE MERIT SYSTEM. 


BY H. T. NEWCOMB, 








THERE are three points of view available for critical 
observation of the operation of the civil service of the 
United States during the periods, respectively prior and 
sub-equent to the passage of the statute that established 
the merit system, popularly known as the Civil Service 
Law. As public welfare depends upon the intelligent 
exercise of the right of manhood suffrage, no fault can 
be found with the sentiment that gives first place among 
the recognized evils of the spoils system to its effect upon 
the moral a‘mosphere of political life. Again, limitation 
of appointments to those who could obtain the friendly 
patronage of persons prominent in public life deprived 
many meritorious persons of opportunity to embrace a 
career that, under better conditions, might have proved 
useful and satisfactory, and thus created an inequality 
between individuals not compensated by any public 
gain. 

Finally, the spoils system must be condemned, because 
it failed to secure the most efficient public servants and 
resulted in extravagant and wasteful expenditures for 
the maintenance of Government through incompétence 
and corruption in the service. From this standpoint 
it is proposed to discuss, in the present article, the 
changes which have occurred since the approval, on 
January 16th, 1883, of the Civil Service Law. 

Tho the preponderance of intelligent and capable citi- 
zens makes it certain that even under a system in which 
these characteristics do not constitute an advantage to 
applicants, many who possess them will successfully seek 
entrance to the public service, there had been far too 
numerous examples of the appointment, retention, and 
even rapid advancement of persons notoriously and 
grossly unfit, and the whole service had fallen under a 
general condemnation. In many cases the most compe- 
tent found politicalinfluence more powerful in securing 
advancement than diligence and capacity, while most 
humiliating importunity barely obtained by favor that 
which should have been the unsolicited reward of indus- 
try and ability. Official indolence and incompetence 
sought the shelter of ambiguous regulations and useless 
mysteries, and insolence to the general public was the 
natural consequence of cringing obsequiousness to those 
able to influence the appointing power. Those whose 
entrance to the public service would have raised the 
average of its efficiency were reluctant, even when not 
excluded by lack of sufficiently powerful friends, to 
submit themselves to such humiliating conditions ; the 
necessity for accepting public employment was regarded 

. as a calamity, and the civil service as the final resort of 
incompetence. 

Whatever advance from these conditions is now appar- 
ent may justly be attributed to the beneficent action of 
the merit system ; for there has been no other modifica- 
tion that is not insignificant compared with that which 
bases appointments upon competitive tests of fitness ope? 
to all, limits entrance, with few exceptions, to the lower 
grades, and makes promotion the reward of competence 
and industry. The service is now being recruited from 
the able-bodied, intelligent and ambitious youth of the 
land, who obtain admission not because they have per 
formed partisan service, but because they have demon- 
strated the superiority of their qualifications. 

The whole number of persons employed at regular 
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compensation by the General Government, on February 
Qist, 1895, was 204,039, of which 51,736, or almost exactly 
one-fourth, were ia the branches of the service that had 
been classified under the Civil Service Law. Of these 
45,706 places were subject to competitive, and 165 to non- 
competitive examination, 2,081 were classified but ex- 
cepted from examination, while 3,784 (mostly laborers) 
were unclassified. Since that date there have been 
several important extensions, the most notable of which 
placed all positions in the Department of Agriculture, 
except those held by the Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
Chief Clerk and Chief of the Weather Bureau, their pri- 
vate secretariés and laborers and charwomen, under the 
operation of the law. This places within the merit sys- 
tem a higher class of positions than any formerly in- 
cluded, and opens to meritorious clerks opportunities for 
advancement within the service, for which they have 
hitherto been foreed to look elsewhere. This incentive 
to diligence must materially improve the work done in 
that Department, 

The changes making for increased efficiency wrought 
‘by the new system are of two classes, the first embrac- 
ing those that were practically immediate, taking effect 
concurrently with a realization of the genuineness of the 
change, and the second including those having a cumu- 
lative effect which are still progressively improving the 
service. 

The most important immediate change grew out of 
the increased interest and industry of those already in 
the service, to whom the new law was a practical notifi- 
cation that for them, as well asfor the new employé:, 
continuance in office and advancement to higher grades 
would depend up )n merit rather than on the solicitations 
of influential friends or the mutations of politics, The 
effectiveness of this notification naturally depended upon 
the degree of confidence imparted to those who received 
it in the integrity of purpose prompting those who would 
have the enforcement of the law varied in different 
branches of the service. In a few cases the notorious 
hostility to the reform of the officials in immediate au- 
thority produced anticipations of evasions and subter- 
fuges sufficient to couateract the improving tendency ; 
but in most offices there was an impetus observed that 
suds:antially increased the quantity and improved the 
quality of the work performed. 

Can it be doubted that the mitigation of conditions 
such as those described by Attorney-General Brewster in 
a report dated February 13th, 1884, must have produced 
increased interest and fidelity to duty? He said: 


“ Oftentimes the pressure for employment was so great, 
through political interest, that not only unworthy persons 
were put forward but worthy persons were sought to be 
removed from situations that they well filled.’’ 


The leading cumulative change is due, of course, to 
the higher practical education and ability of those ap- 
pointed under the new system, and the steadily increas- 
ing proportion they bear to the total number employed. 
Testimony establishing the superior fitness of those ap- 
pointed after examination is afforded by the record of 
promotions and reductions in the War Department dur- 
ing the year ending on June 30th, 1894. -In the Record 
and Pension division of that department, out of 56 suc- 
cessive promotions 52 were accorded to men appointed 
under the merit system, while they suffered but four out 
of 57 reductions. During the same year appointees 
under the new system secured 58 out of 85 promotions in 
the Treasury Department,7 out of 61 reductions, and 4 
out of 24 removals. At this time the number of parsons 
appointed under the spoils system was more than double 
that of those who had come in after examination. Per- 
sons appointed under the Civil Service Rules are much 
less likely to possess inclination or ability to secure re- 
tention or advancement through the solicitations of 
friends. 

The following excerpt from the report of the Postmas- 
ter-General for 1894 givesa very practical illustration of 
the utility of the new law : 


“A single illustration will serve as a demonstration of 
the value of civil service protection. Inthe year 1889, after 
the railway mail service had been looted for political pur- 
Poses, the record of correct routings to one error, which 
had been in the previous year 3,694 to one at once fell to 
2,834 toone. The service then came under the protection 
of the Civil Service Law, and its efficiency gradually rose 
until for 1893 the record was 7,144 to one, and now for the 
Year 1894 it has reached 7,831 to one.’’ 

If anything can be added to this statement it is the 
fact that during the same period there was an increase 
of 54 per cent, in the number of pieces of mail handled 
accompanied by one of but 48 per cent. in the number. 
of employés. 

Abundant evidence of the superior efficiency of em- 
ployés secured through special examinations, intended to 
test the fitness of applicants for positions requiring scien- 
tific or technical knowledge, might be collected. Early 
in 1895 an examination was held, at the request of Secre- 
tary Morton, in order to fill the position of Assistant 
Statistician of the Department of Agriculture. Since ap- 
pointing the gentleman who attained the highest average 
on this examination, the Secretary has declared him to be 
the most satisfactory man he ever had on statistical 
work and probably the best man in the United States for 
the position, while after the appointment was made a 

was received from Mr. Edward Atkinson, cer- 
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tainly a competent judge of statistical ability, vouching 
for the remarkable capacity of the new assistant statis- 
tician in the very lines upon which he had been exam- 
ined and for the particular work upon which he is now 
employed. 

The Secretary commented upon another appointment 
in the following extract, taken from his latest annual 
report : 

“Since the present librarian, Mr. W. P. Catter, who was 
certified by the United States Civil Service Commission, 
took charge of the library of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, modern methods have been introduced for the first 
time into its conduct . the library has been made in 
this manner a working laboratory instead of a miscellane- 
ous storehouse.” 

Aside from the superior ability of the new appointees 
there -has been a material gain through the possibility of 
more efficient organization for work, due to the fact (pat 
heads of departments no longer have any reason, aside 
from relative efficiency, for taking special personal in- 
terest in particular employés. The interference of out- 
siders in the internal management of the Executive de- 
partments, under the spoils system, was an evil that can 
scarcely be appreciated except by those who suffered 
from the demoralization it caused. Assignment to special 
duties, extraordinary leaves of absence, shorter hours of 
labor, and other privileges forbidden by official regula- 
tions, were frequently solicited on behalf of particular 
clerks ; and the writer is p2rsonally cognizant of an in- 
stance in which Congressional interference extended to 
the location of the desk occupied by a subordinate in one 
of the Government offices. 

Tho the progress so far attained justifies the adoption 
of the merit system on the ground of economy alone, the 
friends of reform cannot boast themselves as those who 
have put their harness off in the serene consciousness of 
a good work satisfactorily finished. What has already 
been accomplished merely points more emphatically to 
that which remains to be done. First, the regulations 
should be extended so as to include the few offices, such 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission, in which the 
barbarous spoils system is still perpetuated and so as 
to include uniformly all of the officers of each department 
whose duties do not require the decision of questions or 
choice of methods in cases in which the dstermination 
may properly be governed by party principles. This will 

give to those entering the service in the humblest capaci- 
ties an incentive to prepare themselves for work in the 
higher grades that will bear abundant fruit in increased 
attentiveness to duty and intensified energy. Coupled 
with a rearrangement of salaries so that the compensa* 
tion received by those in the public service will be more 
favorably comparable with the emoluments of work re- 
quiring equal intelligence and skill in private business, 
it will allow the ambitious young men and women who 
enter the service to look within it for the rewards of 
fidelity and industry rather than to regard it as a tempo- 
rary expedient preliminary to a future spent in other 
fields. 

The revision of salaries alluded to should be under- 
taken on a broad and comprehensive basis. At present 


‘there is little uniformity between the different depart- 


ments and nothing that can be denominated a system. 
Laborers, messengers and watchmen receive salaries but 
little lower than the average compensation of clerks, 
and the wages of direction are not much in excess of 
those paid for merely routine work, Duties which in 
the offices of great railway and other corporations are 
well performed for salaries ranging from $25 to $40 per 
month, are paid for at the rate of from $600 to $1,600 
per annum, while the incumbents of positions requiring 
the exercise of as much ability as those held by presidents 
of financial institutions or general managers of railways, 
receive yearly salaries of from $3,000 to $8,000. 

Tho there is much less reason to fear unjust dismissal 
under a system which eliminates personal or political 
favoritism from the considerations governing appoint- 
ments, there have been, since the inauguration of the new 
system, well-defined instances in which the prejudices 
of official superiors have improperly influenced both re- 
movals and reductions ; and it is doubtful whether they 
will not continue until the power of removal is so re- 
stricted that tenure during good behavior will be assured. 
This limitation of the power of removal may be more 
difficult than was the abolition of the power 
to reward partisan service by the bestowal of minor ap- 
pointments; but its accomplishment, whenever public 
opinion imperatively demands it, is certain, tho the 
restraining rules may never crystallize into definite statu- 
tory requirements. The attention now attracted by oc- 
casional manifest abuse of the removal power affords 
evidence that it cannot be inequitably used much longer. 
A further guaranty of permanent tenure should be given 
by provisions for the transfer of efficient clerks from one 
department whenever, as at presentin the Pension Office, 
the decrease of a particular kind of public business 
necessitates a reduction in the number of employé3 to 
some other department the business of which is increas- 

‘ ing. 

Finally, in spite of all objections to the creation of a 
civil pension list some provision for the retirement of 
faithful public servants, when no longer able to perform 
useful service, may properly be made, and such retire- 
ment should be rendered comfortable by the regular pay- 
ment of a reasonable allowance based upon the annual 
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compensation formerly received. Such a pension list 
could never become a burden and would induce expe- 
rienced employésto remain in the service, thus promoting 
efficiency. 

Only those who have had actual experience in the 
conduct of the people’s business both under the old and 
under the new systems, can adequately appreciate the 
practical regeneration that has already been accom- 
plished, and only those who look forward with abundant 
hope and confidence to the future of reform perceive the 
cheering adumbration already visible of a service com- 
pletely purged of all partisanship and partiality, a con- 
scious, living machine, executing, as perfectly as any- 
thing humanly created can, the will of the people. 

WasuHtneton, D. C. 
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AFFAIRS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


BY AN AMERICAN RESIDENT, 








THE Transvaal is restless. The mines are at work and 
business proceeds as usual, but the outward quiet may 
be only the omnious hush which precedes a storm, On 
every side the people are asking, ‘‘ What next?” And 
no one can reply ; but there is a prevailing opinion that 
things cannot long continue as they are. 

Itis not yet decided whether President Kriiger will 
accepts Mr. Chamberlain’s invitation to visit England, 
to discuss the situation with the authorities there. [He 
has since refused.—Ed. INpD.] Some say that he has 
been delaying his reply in order to gain time and keep 
the Uitlanders quiet, while the Transvaal prepares for 
war, and that when all is ready the Republic will declare 
its complete independence of England. What would be 
the result if this be the true explanation of the extensive 
military preparations which are certainly being made, 
it is not easy to foresee. If this country’s questions 
were the only ones Eagland was called upon to solve, 
she would doubtless deal firmly, and maintain her rights 
and those of the large p>pulation of Eaglish citizens in 
this land ; but England is very much hampered at the 
preeent time. There is the question of Egypt and the 
Sadan, of Turkey and of China, and with all these com- 
plications, it is within the possibilities that if the Uit- 
landers should attempt to redress their own grievances 
Eagland might leave them to their fate. 

If once a race war should begin between Boer and Uit- 
lander, the whole of South Africa would be embroiled, 
and the final outcome is uncertain. The race sections 
are said to be pretty evenly divided in numbers, taking 
the whole of South Africa together. 

The Transvaal’s title of Ropublic commands more sym- 
pathy from people in the United States than it deserves ; 
for it is only a title, a label. There is no reality behind it, 
If a republic is a government for the people and by the 
people, then the Transvaal is not a republic—it is an oli- 
garchy. As gn intelligent Swiss missionary said, yester- 
day: ‘‘ President Kriiger is more of a monarch than the 
Queen of England.” England is far more of a republic 
than the Transvaal. There, public opinion makes it- 
Here, the will of the 
majority of the population is entirely ignored. 
It may seem hard to outsiders that the Boers are in 
danger of losing the control of the country they count 
their own. But is it their own? They area nation of 
robbers. They have taken this land from the natives 
by force, fraud and cruelty ; never by honest sale, They 
are unfi; to rule either natives or English; the former 
because they are unjust and brutal, the latter because 
they are unprogressive and incomp3tent. 

In consideration of these facts it would seem that 
every lover of God and humanity must wish to see the 
Boer element go out of power, 

JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL, March 28th, 1896. 


THE SITUATION IN THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


BY TEUNIS 8S. HAMLIN, D.D. 











THE approaching meeting of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, at Sar «toga, on the 21st inst., 
suggests a brief review of the situation in this great de- 
nomination. For several years there has been much doc- 
trinal discussion, not to say controversy, turning almost 
entirely on the question of the rightfulness or wrongful- 
ness of the so-called ‘‘ Higher Criticism” of the Bible. 
Two eminent scholars have been tried and suspended 
from the ministry. Other issues were raised, especially 
in the case of Dr. Briggs; but they ware quite subordi- 
nate. The effect of these suspensions has not been to 
arrest this method of studying the Bible, but instead to 
extend it. Nor has it been to weaken faith in the Scrip- 
ture, as was confidently predicted, but rather to 
strengthen it. For it has become daily more evident 
that the Bible does not need the support of ecclesiastical 
authority ; thatsuch authority cannot commend it to the 
faith of an intelligent age ; that the more it is studied 
historically and rationally, and the more clearly it is un- 
derstood, the more firmly it is believed. 

It is safe to say that there has never been in this coun- 
try a period of such eager and widespread study of the 
Sacred Scriptures as within the past five or six years ; 
and this not of study of detached texts and passages, 
after the fashion largely necessary in the Sunday-school, 


but of books, of periods, of historic epochs, of the life of 
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Christ, and of the movements and character of the early 
Church, Whoever is recognized as competent to speak 
on these great themes with authority is sure of an audi- 
ence anywhere. 

But the question of orthodoxy or heterodoxy in the re- 
suits of such study has become secondary to the ques- 
tion of the liberty to study at al!. That liberty has been 
questioned unless the student would agree in advance not 
to reach other than traditional conclusions. The liberal 
element in the Church has, accordingly, stood for 
the fundamental Protes:ant priaociple of the right of 
private judgment; it has also stood,in connection with 
the theological seminaries, for the sacredness of char- 
tered righte. The conservative claim has been that the 
Church must control the education of its ministers. This 
is obviously correct, and the liberals have never denied 
it; but they have claimed that the Church is already do- 
ing this in the most effective way possible through the 
presbyteries. And the seminaries, without a dissenting 
voice, have declined to change their charters so as to 
come under more direct control of the General Assem- 
bly. . 

This has led to the present phase of the controversy, 
viz., whether the Assembly may control the presbyteries 
in the licensure and ordination of ministers. This the 
Assembly of 1895 assumed to do, ‘‘ enjoining the Pres- 
bytery of New York,” and by inference all other pres- 
byteries, *‘ not to receive under its care for licensure 
students who are pursuing or who purpose to pursue 
their studies in theological seminaries respecting wh se 
teaching the General Assembly disavows responsibility.” 
Taois action has been held by various presbyteries and 
synods to be unconstitutional, because the Form of Gov- 
ernment vests the power to license and ordain ministers 
wholly in the presbyteries, and the General Assembly has 
80 interpreted the organic law (-* Minutes of 1882,” p. 97). 

Avoiding wearisome details, the one vital quesiion 
before the Presbyterian Church is: Shall the present 
tendency toward centralization go on, or bea arrested? 
It is the old civil question of our country over again as 
between the Federal Government and the States; On 
this question the Civil War was fought, under two 
aspects—Have the S:ates the right to maintain an insti- 
tution like African slavery ? and, Have they a right to 
secede from the Union in order to maintain that institu- 
tion? The War vindicated the integrity and authority 
of the Federal Government ; and following it there was 
a natural, tho perilous, reaction against S ate rights. 
It has taken almost a generation to outlive that reac- 
tion, 1c disappeared from legislation in the last Congress 
with the defeat of the so-called ‘Force bill”; but it 
still exists in the minds of many citizens. 

The Presbyterian Church is passing through a siroilar 
experience, The alarming cry of heresy stampeded the 
Church toward centralization. It was claimed that the 
presbyteries were slow to act and were unreliable, and 
that the General Assembly must assert its power. So the 
Assembly at Portiand, in 1892, took the wholly unconsti- 
tutional step of creating a new doctrine by resoluiion, 
and enjoining the discipline of any who refused to accept 
it. Tnis was “like the letting out of water”; and the 
process of centralization has gone on until, as above 
stated, the Assembly is attempting to usurp the presby- 
terial function of creating ministers. 

Now the Assembly, like our Federal Government, is a 
body of delegated. powers ; and these powers of creating 
new doctrines by the report of a committee, and of 
licensing and orduining ministers—or, what amounts to 
the same thing, of prejudging who shall and who shall 
not be licensed and ordained—have never been vested in 
it by the Constitution of the Church, 

And the curious feature of the situation is that, in a 
denomination that stands historically for personal rights 
and freedom, any man who questions this policy of cen- 
tralization is promptly stigmatized asa ‘‘rebel” anda 
**traitor”! No doubt, as the country has come back to 
the via media between Federal authority and State 
rights, so this great, intelligent, progressive, godly 
Church will find the balance between the original powers 
of Presbytery and the delegated powers of the General 
Assembly ; and we may hope soon to see an Assembly 
that is content within its constitutional rights. But, 
meanwhile, it is the duty of loyal Presbyterians not to 
be awed by hard names, but to stand for the Constitu- 
tion of the Church. 

And they have another duty less agreeable, but not less 
imperative, viz., to resist the political methods and the 
personal government that during these years of excite- 
ment have been making rapid headway in the Church, 
The Assembly of 1894, after enumerating the many and 
arduous duties of its Stated Clerk, and adding to them 
that he be made “‘ Secretary and custodian of the corre- 
spondence of the ad interim committees, without mem- 
bership therein,” voted him a salary of $3,000 per annum, 
and a permanent office in the Presbyterian House in 
Philadelphia. That this action caused alarm is evident 
from the fact that overtures reached the next Assembly 
—that of 1895—from six presbyteries and one synod ask- 
ing that this salary be reduced. The Assembly, in an- 
swering these overturesin the negative, said, ‘‘ The 
Stated Clerk is really the administrative arm of the 
Church,” In view of such an utterance it is not to be 
wondered at that this officer feels himself at liberty to 
manage the Church at large, to supplant the Moderator 
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in his constitutional function of appointing committees, 
to distribute the honors that the Church has in her 
power to bestow, to advise candidates for the Mod- 
eratorship what promises are essential to their 
election ; and, in general, to act as a providence over the 
great denomination. Singular efficiency as clerk and 
treasurer only adds to nis ability effectively to employ 
these political methods and administer this personal gov- 
ernment. So that we are confronted not only with ua- 
constitutional centralization in the General A:sembly, 
but still further in the one man whom the Assembly calls 
its “ administrative arm.” 

This is so completely un-American, and the Preaby- 
terian Church is so intensely American, that a change 
may be looked for speedily. Both ia State and Caurca 
we have outlived the day of personal government, and 
reached the era of government by law. If for a time it 
seems to be otherwise we should not be dishearvened. 

Wa48HINGTON, D, C, 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY JANET JENNINGS. 








AT last, the House of Representatives is even with the 
Senate in the enjoyment of rights and privileges which 
go far to ameliorate the condition of statesmen who find 
work for constituents a ‘‘ drudgery,” aad yet—never re- 
sign. Tne House has been some time getting up to the 
scratch of giving individual clerks to members. But to 
use a term more expressive than elegant, it finally ‘‘ got 
there,” when the members voted themselves one hua- 
dred dollars per month for clerk hire—not for the ses- 
sion, as voted in the Fifty-second Congress, but for all 
the year round. This, of course, covers the recesses— 
that following the short session giviag a vacation of 
nine months’ absence from the Capital, and thas follow- 
ing the long session giving a vacation of from four to 
five months’ absence. {n other words, the clerk hire for 
vacation covers even a longer period thaa the clerk hire 
for the sessions of Congress. The House is now on equal 
footing with the Senate and ought to be happy. 

This does not, however, include the chairmen of 
committees, tho it came very near it. Representative 
Cannon, ever watchful, waved his magic wand over 
Rapresentative Hartman’s resolution, and chairmen of 
committees were excluded, as not entitled to personal 
clerks, as they already have the services of committee 
clerks. Mr. Cannon, braced up on the example set by 
the Senate, and the Senate, he said,had not been criticised 
by the country. Representative Bingham at once took 
up the cue and offered the amendment, giving individual 
clerks to all members not chairmen of committees. 
Tho the resolution had been reported adversely by the 
Committee on Accounts, it was passed after a little spirt 
of opposition on the part of some who did not think it 
** wise or expedient at this time”; and others, who cited 
the *‘ dire straits” of*the Treasury. Representative Hep- 
burn lost his temper, and talked about “integrity for 
dress parade purposes.” Representative Dockery said 
economy was the word on everybody’s lips; but every- 
body wanted it to begin nextdoor. He thought it might 
well begin here. 

“On, havea’s we $270,000,000 in the Treasury?” asked 
Representative Northway. 

‘**Certainly, but it is a borrowed surplus,” replied Mr. 
Dockery. 

‘* Didn’t you refuse to vote additional revenue?” asked 
Mr. Northway. 

‘*I did ; but had I known the House intended to pile 
up appropriations to $600,000,000, I might have voted for 
it,” was the reply. 

Mr. Dockery is a Democrat from Missouri, who voted 
for the Wilson Tariff and now has regrets. Mr. North- 
way is a Republican from Ohio who, it is needless to add, 
did not vote for the Wilson Tariff, so with clear con- 
science he can indulge in little reminders to the other side. 

When the Members of the House vote to give them- 
selves annual clerks on the plea that their work is quite 
as heavy during vacations as through the sessions, they 
take the same ground on which Senators a few years ago 
voted to give themselves annual clerks. But the House 
action is open to the criticism of ostensibly providing 
one hundred dollars a month for clerk hire, but as 
a matter of fact giving one hundred dollars a 
month to Members—in short, adds twelve hun- 
dred dollars a year to the salaries of Members. 
The wording of the resolution leaves it entirely optional 
whether Members employ clerks or do their own work, 
whether they employ clerks during the segsion and do 
not employ them through vacations, thereby putting 
the whole, or any part, of the appropriation in their own 
pockets. The resolution leaves them free to do as they 
choose with the one hundred dollars per month. They 
may do, as not a few have done heretofore, with clerk 
hire for the session—employ wives, sisters, daughters, 
cousins or aunts as clerks, now at the annual salary of 
twelve hundred dollars. It would be a bit of “ pin 
money,” and doubtless the work in many cases would 
be well done. A wife capable of helping her husband 
out by writing his speeches would be none the less capa- 
ble if paid for her work. Seriously, the House over. 
stepped the mark in giving this free rein to its action. 
It must be said for Representative Dockery that on this 


point he made a strong protest, insisting that the clerks 
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should be entered on the rolls and paid from the rolls as 
Committee clerks and all employés of the House are 
paid. Then Mr, Dockery had something to say about 
‘* newspaper intimations that Members put the money 
in their own pockets.” It would not, however, seem to 
be a matter to be influenced by ‘‘ newspaper intima. 
tions,” one way or the other. On the contrary, it would 
seem to be simply a question of honest methods. The 
straightforward, open and above-board course of plac. 
ing the clerks on the rolls would put the necessity for 
their services beyond question, and lift the action of 
Members of the House above criticism. It is not sur- 
prising that the vote on the resolution was not vigorour, 
Over one hundred Members did not vote at all, tho they 
are just as certain to avail themselves of the benefits as 
those who went on record by voting. 

Two months ago Senator Chandler introduced a reso- 
lution in the Senate looking to economy in salaries and 
contingent expenses of the Senate. The resolution was 
divided and referred to separate committees, by far the 
more important relating to contingent expenses, going 
to the Committee ‘‘ To Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate.” Mr. Chandler’s good intentions 
still slumber in the committee room, and are not likely 
to be heard of during the present session. Inthe matter 
of sularies, there is small chance for extravagance, as the 
rolls show in plain figures all salaries, from those of the 
Vice President and Senators down to the humbliest mes- 
senger and laborer. Certain positions, no doubt, are 
sinecures in the inadequate returns for salaries paid, and 
committee clerkships are often family affairs, which ever 
party is in power. The salary of a committee clerk is 
two thousand two hundred and twenty dollars a year, 
In the last Congress, controlled by the Democrate, four- 
teen committee clerkships in the Senate were filled by 
sons or nephews of the Chairmen. Nepotism, however, 
is not on party lines. If it is less conspicuous under 
Republican rule, it is probably because there are not 
sons and nephews enough to go around, or forsome other 
reason, not available. And yet there is no just cause for 
criticism, providing sons and nephews perform the duties 
efficiently. As a whole, Senator Chandler’s resolution 
would find little to investigate, leading to economy in 
salaries. But to investigate the contingent expenses of 
the Senate would tell quite a different story. The con- 
tingent expenses cover a multitude of sins, and would 
amaze the ‘‘plain people” of the country. A truthful 
picture of the contingent expenses—something in the 
way of an itemized view—would b> positively fatal in a 
Presidential campaign. 

But, happily, the ‘‘ plain peop!e” will never know to 
what extent their representatives in Congress revel in 
luxuries covered by the contingent expenses. Itis about 
the only thing in which harmony of tastes make it six 
of one party, and half a dozen of the other, therefore 
the secrets of the contingent expenses are comparatively 
safe. The last Congress, which happened to be Demo- 
cratic, was an extremely thirsty Congress. During the 
summer months of the long session, the Senate slaked 
its thirst at the rate of one thousand dollars a month, 


. in lemonade and various mineral waters. At first 


glance this would seem a large expenditure for so simple 
and harmless; a drink as lemonade, but not for lemonade 
galore—lemons and Apollinaris. by the case, and sugar 
by the barrel—in short, the usual liberal scale of Govern- 
ment expenditures, Then the prejudice against ordinary 
water is to be considered, makiag the use of Apollinaris 
@ precautionary health measure. Tie last Congress also 
had a great deal of malaria, and its consumption of 
quinine was quite extraordinary, not to say a reflection 
onthe climate of the National Capital. Fifteen thousand 
seven hundred grains of quinine were necessary to carry 
the Senate safely through the year, from July 3i1st, 1894, 
to June 30th, 1895. It was, however, an unusual Congress, 
and in view of certain legislation, notably the Hawaiian 
question, and the Wilson Tariff, perhaps this quantity of 
quinine was-not excessive to steady the nerves of states- 
men, but might be regarded as mild treatment. 

The contingent expenses areexpansive. Esthetic taste 
finds expression in mahogany furniture ‘‘ real lace cur- 
tains,” and ‘‘ decorated cu-pidors,” to say nothing of 
*‘down couch pillows.” Then there are hundreds of 
small trifles like nickel watches, manicure sets, shell 
combs, pocketbooks and pocket knives, cardcases and 
visiting cards engraved with crests, attar of rose, cologne, 
and endless varieties of soap—all having place among 
wholesale purchases. It is not clear to the average mind 
why, except on the inference that they ‘‘ go” under the 
head of stationery, for which each Senator has the 


annual aliowance of one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 


But all these things have practical use and need not be 
termed extravagance. It is such things as hair tonics 
and white kid gloves at funerals that impress one as ab- 
solute waste of money and atrocious taste. The hait 
tonics, tho the most famous known, are especially 
waste of money, as they are apparently of no earthly 
use, As for the white kid gloves, the departed Senators 
were sufficiently fastidious in life to have rebelled in 
death, had that been possible, against this item of ex- 
penditure for their funerals. I have mentioned only 4 
few things among hundreds, as a fair sample of the 
contingent expenses of the Senate. Of course, the con 
tingent expenses of the House are proportionately 
greater and quite on the same lines, 
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Sociology. 


GOOD CITY GOVERNMENT. 
}, 


BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, 
SECRETARY OF THE NATION«L MUNICIPAL LEAGUF. 


THE sessions of the fourth National Conference for Good 
City Government, held in Baltimore, May 6th, 7th and 8th, 

were interesting, practical and auspicious. President 
"James B. Carter, of New York, presided with that grace 
and dignity which are habitual to him, and which have 
added so much to the interest of these Conferences. Wednes- 
day afternoon’s session was devoted to a recital of what 
had been done during the past year in advancing the cause 
of municipal reform. The secretary reported that not 
only had the movement for better municipal methods held 
its own, but that there had been an increase during the 
past year in the numbers and influence of organizations 
quite as remarkable and unprecedented as that which had 
been referred to in 1895 at Cleveland. There are 121 reform 
bedies in the North Atlantic States, 17 in the South At- 
Jantic, 73 in the Northern Central, 15 in the Southern 
Central, and 36 in the Western States. New York still 
maintsios its lead with 49, New Jersey aud Pennsylvania 
following with 28 and 17 respectively. 

Vbe victories achieved in Baltimore, Chicago, Chatta- 
noogza, New Orleans, Galveston and Tacoma, are there de 
scribed, as also the activities of tne principal organizations 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 
other leading cities Tne report spoke of the continued 
growth and development of the interest of women in civic 
affairs, and the general support accorded to the reform by 
all classes of the community. Heretofore most efforts in- 
volving political questions have been mainly supported by 
Jawyers; but in the present instance doctors, clergymen, 
business men and, latterly, the wage-earners, as well as the 
women, are devoting their time and energy to the study 
of city problems. 

Secretary Charles Morris Howard, of the Reform League 
of Baltimore, told of the *‘ Recent Revolt in Baltimore: Its 
Results ard Its Lessons.” After detailing the steps taken 
by the Republicans to give the voters of the city and State 
aset of worthy men to support and a ringing platform, 
the exciting campaign which followed, the resort to violence 
and bloodshed by the Democratic ring, and the magnificent 
victory which crowned the efforts of the reformers and the 
Republicans, Mr. Howard proceeded to show what fruits of 
the triumph had been garnered. By the last day of the 
sessiva of the Legislature the dominant party (Republican) 
had redeemed, in a substantial manner, the pledges of its 
platform, <A free school bill had been ‘passed, a reassess- 
ment and tax bill adopted, the registration and ballot bills 
were passed substantially as prepared by the Reform 
League, and more than this, an act submitting to the 
people of the State a constitutional amendment, making 
the merit system « part of the organic law, wis adopted. 

Mr. Merritt Starr’s paper on ‘* Chicago Since the Adop- 
tion of Civil Service Reform” was a most.interesting 
feature of the Conference. On July ist, 1895, the Civil 
Service Law went into effect, and the three Commissioners 
began the discharge of their duties. The classification 
adopted provided for an “official service’? and a “labor 
service.” In four months 1,552 applicatiocs were filed in 
the later, 418 reached the examination, 377 passed, and of 
these 80 were appointed. In the official service 2,273 appli- 
cations were made, 1,490 took the examination, 572 passed, 
and 114 were appointed to office. The results of the exam 
inations for original entrance to the official service destroy 
the force of the contention that civil service examinations 
discriminate in favor of the college graduate; for of 535 
who took this examination 360 had enjoyed only common 
school advantages, 140 high school advantages, and 35 were 
collegegraduates. The practical tests of efficiency adopted 
by the Commission were detailed to show the spirit in 
which the lawis being enforced. Mayor Swift has stood 
by the law faithfully, as has the Comptroller, who refuses 
to accept any pay rolls until the Commission certifies that 
they are in accordance with the Civil Service Law. 

Mr. Thomas L. Johnson, of Cleveland, in his paper on 
“The Work of the Ohio State Board of Commerc>,”’ ontlined 
the work that body is doing to secure uniform legislation 
for Ohio cities. At the Cleveland Conference Judge 
Blaudin showed to what extreme and absurd lengths 
classification had been carried in Ohio, and the great.need 
fora change. The Chamber of Commerce has inaugurated, 
and bids fair to carry to a successful conclusion, a move- 
ment to bring about this greatly needed reform. When 
one considers that a city of 11,004 has one form of govern- 
ment, and another of 11,022 a totally dissimilar form, the 
absurdity of the present classification becomes apparent. 

President Carter, in his annual address, delivered before 
a large audience on Wednesday eveniny, said : 

“The root of the whole trouble in municipal misgovernment 
isthe close alliance between the leaders of State and national 
parties and the manipulators of local cliques or rings. And the 
true line of action to be taken by the friends of good government 
should be to banish, absulutely banish from State and national 
politics the whole subject of municipal government. . . . 
There is no proper connection between State and national poli- 
tics on the one hand and municipal politics on the other. oa 
Only for purposes of mischief are these branches of politics 
drawn together. . : 

“Hand in hand with the divorce of State and national from 
municipal politics goes the merit system of appointment. With 
civil service installed in our cities, the advantage which is 
gained is not only that we secure a faithful man for the office, 
but we get rid of a man who was there before, not to serve faith- 
fully, but to prostitute the office to a ward boss.” 

The session of Thursday morning was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the municipal ownership of street railways and 
' the public control of franchises. Mr. Frank M. Loomis 
Opposed municipalization, maintaining that the true 
remedy for acknowledged ills was Democratic home rule; 


“rigid municipal control as distinguished from legislative con- 
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trol ; municipal control as distinguished from municipal opera- 
tion—in short, the Democratic rather than the socialistic plan.” 
Mr. Loomis took it for granted that generally speaking it 
is unwise to curb incentive to individual enterprise, and 
denied that there would be a cheapening of the cost and 
charge for semi-public services, or an improvement in the 
quality of the service. 

Mr. Charles Richardson,of Philadelphia, argued in favor 
of municipal ownership. He maintained that the experi- 
ences of our American cities demonstrated that most street 
railways in our large cities are making enormous and 
unreasonable profits; that they are charging exorbitant 
prices for inadequate service ; that frequent labor disputes 
threaten the peace of the community; that they have heen 
&@ prominent factor in making the people accustomed to 
regard the wholesale corruption of State and city govern- 
ments as a matter of course; and they have been a prolific 
source of stock watering and stock gambling. 

Mayor Hazen S. Pingree expressed the opinion in his 
paper that for all future prospects of control the primaries 
must be responsible, and for the control of the francbise- 
holding people, whose so-called contracts were entered into 
by locxl governments in the past, the only recourse was 
the court. 

Mr. William M. Salter, of Philadelphia, in a paper on 
“The Relation of a Municipality to a Quasi-Public Co- 
operation enjoying Municipal Franchises” said: 

“Cities have the right to control the relation between street 
car companies, gas companies, and similar franchise holders, 
and the men employed by them. Society has created these fran- 
chises and, consequently, it has a claim upon them. I do not 
advocate the enactment of legislation governing the relations of 
private parties,and those employed by them, but with quasi- 
public business it is different.” 


sine Aris, 
ART NOTES. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 








THE season of flitting from studio to out of door study ; 
from north light to all lights, sunlight and shadow ; from 
new world methods to old world masters, is now at hand. 
The list we add may be suggestive to some who look for an 
outing at once inexpensive and inspiring. One artist of 
rare good sense lovates his Harvard boy and his Vassar girl 
at Shinnecock, for a summer, and ties mental discipline 
to artists’ training, each a rest from the other. 





A LIST OF SUMMER ART SCHOOLS. __ 
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Under “ Address” is given, unless otherwise specified, the ad- 
dress of the ** Instructor.” 

By “Price” is usually meant monthly tuition; in European 
trips, ocean passage and traveling expenses are usually included. 
Generally a reduction of monthly price is given for the season. 

Mrs. Bush-Brown receives pupils in herown house. Sculpture 
is a subject taught. 





Altho we have received no prospectus of the Shinne- 
cock Art School, it is understood that Mr. William M. 
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Chase and Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls will teach 


as usual this summer. The Shinnecock School has 
grown to be the most successful in the country, at least 
in point of numbers. Mr. Chase is distinctively a paiut- 
er and colorist, and those abused terms are rarely so cor- 
rectly applied as tohim. By the way, it is said that his 
class in Madrid last winter was not annoyed nor hindered 
by the anti American sentiment. 

It will be noticg’ that this list of summer schools in- 
cludes in its localities, the country between Nova Scotia 
and Virginia, with a strong leaning toward Connecticut. 
It is only what appears on the bulletin board of a New 
York Art School, and it might be indefinitely prolonged if 
information were sought from the art schools of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, etc. This open-air work by such 
a number of young art students is increasing the influ- 
ence of the plein airists, whom we usually cali “‘ Impres- 
sionists.”” The revolt against shadows and night effects 
painted out of one pot of brown is more and more justified 
by close observers of nature, and even a masterpiece by 
Rousseau, such as that recently added to the Wolfe collec- 
tion, brilliantly and admirably paiated asitis, is instantly 
felt to be untrue with its sunay-day sky and its gray-day 
earth and trees. 

Altho Mr. Tryon does not set up his easel before his 
landscape, but depends upon an unusually strong and 
well trained memory, aided by sparse pencil notes, for 
his out-of-door effects, his work is as remarkable in 
truth and sincerity as it is in evidences of painter’s 
craft lore. Mr. Montross (1380 Broadway) has two of 
his recent pictures now on exhibition. The oil 
painting is called “After the Shower—In June.” At 
first it seems to be without composition, just a truly 
painted, rectangular section of nature, placed in a frame. 
But as one looks longer the careful thought and balance 
uppear ; the group of trees at the head of the long, plowed 
field in the middle distance is echoed again and again in 
the far distance toward the right ; these yellow-greens of 
the bayberry bushesin the meadow foreground serve as 
opposition-points to the warm-misty envelop in the air 
and breathing from the ground, which wrap the long line 
of forest stretching across the picture behind the purple 
plowing and the cleared land. Thé great, almost unap- 
proachable success of this one of Mr. Tryon’s laudscapes, 
lies in the way in which the mist-light slides over the 
boughs of tbe near trees, under which one looks into the 
dewy, warm forest interior, so subtly divided in values and 
color from the leafage which we feel so much nearer. The 
picture is not large, it is too modest and well-bred to be 
striking; it is simply a light-gray sky not yet cleared from 
the tumult of rain clouds, a line of hillside forest running 
almost horizontally across the picture, a long, plowed field 
with a white horse and man (too nearthe breathing earth 
to be distinct), and a near meadow spotted with low bushes 
and rejoicing in lusb greens, 

The other picture—or perhaps stuady—is a small water- 
color, of which the principal point is a green grain-field, 
which fills its bounding stone walls to the brim. It isa 
flat surfaced field, raised just by the hight of the wali 
above the cropped pasture grass which surrounds it, a 
veritable tour de force in values, and differing qualities of 
flat greens, 

What a way from Mr. Tryon to the Century Posters! 
It is astonishing that so many artists are pressing toward 
this newly-opened branch of artindustry. The Century 
Company called, some three months ago, for designs fora 
poster for the midsummer holiday number, off-ring three 
prizes of $125, $75 and $50. ‘There were nearly seven hun- 
dred responses, by perhaps three hundred contestants, and 
all are retained for exhibition purposes until January Ist, 
1897. They line the corridor and room walls of the Cen- 
tury Company, Union Square. The first prize was given 
to Mr. J. C. Leyendecker, a Chicago man formerly inter- 
ested in photo-engraving, and now studyingin Paris. His 
old posters for the Chicago Interior rank quite bigh. His 
design represents a woman, the head slightly upturned, 
with parted lips, with a light robe fastened across the 
shoniders with gold bands, and floating gold (leaf) hair 
with a scarlet poppy either side of the head. She stands 
facipg one, against a background of growing scar- 
let poppies, and in her dress, so daintily held, are 
masses of pale-yellow roses. It is not a “‘screaming ” post- 
er: it does not hold its own at a distance excepting as a 
harmonious color mass. The second prize was awarded to 
Mr. Maxfield Parrish, of Paoiladelphia, son of Mr. Stephen 
Parrish, the eccher, who took the first prize in the recent 
Co'umbia (bicycle) Poster contest, and who decorated the 
“Mask and Wig” with that deliciously sunny ‘* Old King 
Cole.” His design represents a nude woman in profile, 
seated with hands over her Knees, the head bowed; she is 
all copper color, with black hair. The background,‘over 
which 1s writ large ‘‘ The Century’ in copper letters, is a 
tree effect in purple-green, with great splashes of light 
through the branches. The ground is blue, and a drab 
band below receives the remainder of the lettering. This 
is a truly beautiful design ; perhaps the reason that it did 
not receive the first prize is that it will require five print- 
ings, whereas the circular called for a design capable of 
being reproduced in four priutings. 

The third prize went to a lady in deep garnet with red- 
copoer hair, stooping to the odor of a deep garnet poppy 
against its greea leaves—all with a yellow background. 
This lady seems to have been adapted, with very slight 
modificatioas, from Mr. Burne-Jones; but that “adapta- 
tion” hardly lessens the ingenuity of perceiving just what 
could and should be done to make a poster of a painting. 

- New YoRK Ciry, 








THE common siug has been found in Ohio to devour 
plant lice—certainly a useful habit. They were observed 
by Professor Webster to crawl up the leaves and stems of 
the wheat to a hight of eight or ten inches and going along 
the larger leaves to clear them almost completely of the 
aphides; they were also seen to feed on the plant lice on 
dock, 
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Diblical Research. 


PROFESSOR PETRIE’S INSCRIPTION. 


THE text of Professor Petrie’s new inscription of King 
Merenptah, B.C. 1200, mentioning ‘the people of Israel,” 
was given last week. The following is from Professor 
Petrie’s article on it in the May Contemporary Review: 


“(a) The first and most obvious view may *%e that it refers to 
the oppression of the Israelites in Egypt. As Merenptah is usu- 
ally thought to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, whose father com- 
manded the destruction of the male children, Israel being spoiled 
so that it has no seed might be taken as a reference to this edict. 
But against this is the placing of the reference between the men- 
tion of Yenu (or Yanuh, near Tyre), and the conclusion that Syria 
is widowed. This strongly shows that the Israel here referred 
to were already in Syria; and it would be hardly possible that 
after reciting the Syrian towns, he should turn to aSyrian people 
in captivity in Egypt, and then conclude with naming Syria as a 
whole. Yet the chance of this must be balanced against the 
possibilities of the other views. 

“*(b) The next view may be that this refers to the twelve tribes 
in Palestine after the Exodus. Were there any trace of an Egyp- 
tian invasion in the Book of Judges we might readily grant this. 
But amid all the turmoil with local rulers around, there is no 
trace in the records of the south, west or north of any Egyptian 
influence ; had the twelve tribes been then in Palestine, they 
would have suffered this destruction by Merenptah, and the sev- 
eral subsequent campaigns of Rameses III, which extended over 
much of the country. The complete silence about any such at- 
tacks strongly shows that the invasion of Canaan was subsequent 
to the last Ramesside campaign. 

* But so far we are assuming, what is always tacitly supposed, 
that there were no descendants of Israelin Palestine between 
their migration to Egypt and the invasion of Canaan, which is so 
fully recorded. Yet a people who were s0 incessantly at feud 
with one another—the brethren of Joseph, of Aaron,of Korah, 
the slayers of Kenjamin, the chiders of Gideon—are not particu- 
larly likely to have held together on all occasions, and never to 
have had family differences and separations. Such a “ stiff- 
necked and rebellious” people could scarcely hold together for 
many centuries, and migrate to and fro as one body, without 
some split being likely to occur. 

*(c) There is then some possibility that a part of the Israelites 
remained behind in Palestine when the others went down into 
Egypt. That they roamed as nomads over the whole country is 
implied by their wandering from Hebron up to Shechem, and on 
to Dothan further north, on the edge of the fertile plain of Es- 
draelon (Gen. 37:14-17). It is likely that the famine would 
not be so severe in that region as it was nearer to the rainless 
Egypt, and it would be very possible that some branches might 
remain in the north while the others emigrated. 

**(d) Another possibility is that a part of the Israelites in 
Egypt may have gone back again into Canaan soon after the 
famine. That they traveled there readily is suggested by the 
burial of Jacobat Machpelah (Gen. 50: 13); and thereis absolutely 
no evidence that they all remained in Egypt until the Exodus. 
That there was a continuity of tradition in Palestine during all 
the Egyptian period is strongly shown. Not only was the cave 
of Machpelah known, but the burial plave which Jacob bought 
in Shechem is also said to be known (Josh. 24: 32). How many 
Australians or Americans would know, in the absence of pic- 
tures, how to identify ground bought eight generations ago in 
England? Can we suppose that the hostile inhabitants of Pales- 
tine would maintain such inconvenient traditions, and obligingly 
tell—to a race whocame to destroy them—what rights the in- 
vaders legally had? Such an assumed knowledge of the old 
landmarks strongly indicates that some of the family remained, 
or soon returned, to keep up the local knowledge; and so far 
either of the hypotheses c or d is supported. 

*“(e) There is yet another possibility of Israelites in Canaan. 
After the Exodus they prospected in the land, they wished to go 
up and occupy it, and they defeated the Canaanites in the south 
(Num, 21: 3); the latter fact is just at the end of the wanderings, 
but it appears from Hormah, being named then to be another 
version of the conflict soon after the Exodus (Num. 14:45). That 
a portion may have succeeded in entering Palestine directly 
seems not at all impossible; and Merenptah may have chased 
after them in revenge for the escape of the main body. 

“ In considering these different views, the date of the Exodus 
and its relation to Egyptian history is a main factor. The prin- 
cipai consideration about this is the total absence of any refer- 
ence to any Egyptian invasions after the Israeliteinvasion. Had 
the Exodus taken place in the eighteenth dynasty, as some sup- 
pose, there should be some mention in the Old Testament of the 
invasion of Rameses II, which extended over Moab, Judea and 
Galilee; of the invasion of Merenptah, which crushed “the 
people of Israel”; of the invasion 0: Rameses III, which went 
through Judea as well as the north. The silence about these 
striking wars makes it extremely difficult to suppose that the 
invasion of Canaan occurred until after the last raid of Rameses 
Ill. But the brief period thus ieft for the age of the Judges is 
generally supposed to be a difficulty in placing the Exodus so 
late. It is impossible here to enter into details; suffice to say 
that by astronomical festivals the reign of Merenptah is fixed at 
about 1200 B.c.as its middle point; that the history of the 
Egyptian kings between him and Shishak well agrees with this 
date within a few years; that the genealogies of the Levites 
agree, also, within a few years of the same interval; and that 
the history of Judges, when carefully separated into its 
triple strands of north, west and east, shows a complete history 
of each division of the country, covering just about the same 
period as indicated by each of the other methods. We are thus 
led to see that there is nothing inconsistent with history in plac- 
ing the Exodus under Merenptah, as: is usually supposed ; and 
that so there remains no difficulty in accepting the obvious con- 
clusion that the last Egyptian raid was over before the twelve 
tribes entered Palestine in a body.” 








Sanitary. 


SANITARILY speaking, it is a most fortunate thing that 
there are forty-five States instead of our country being one 
grand consolidation. In studying the annals of past leg- 
islation on sanitary subjects, it is quite curious to note 
how one subject that has seemed of paramount importance 
to a member in one State, but which was strenuously op- 
posed, perhaps on altogether private and unworthy 
ground,and has consequently failed, has been brought 
forward in another State, perhaps through the discussion 
elicited by its introduction in the first, and enacted into 
law. The efforts making now in many of the States to 
prohibit and prevent the pollution of streams, especially 
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where such streams are the source of supply for drinking 
water, may all be traced back to action taken in Massa- 
chusetts about two decades ago. Another hopeful move- 
ment for prevention, is to be found in the fact that four or 
five Legislatures are now considering, or have passed upon, 
measures to compel such an examination and registration 
of midwives as shall insure a certain degree of intelligence 
in them, especially are they to be prosecuted and fined if 
they neglect to notify some competent physician if signs of 
that very common ophthalmia that attacks the eyes of the 
newly-born appear. As at least one-third of the blind in 
our asylums have come to their sad condition through 
neglect of this disease, which does its irreparable mischief 
within two weeks, and as a sure remedy has been found, 
but needs to be intelligently applied, the value of 
this legislation is apparent. Already several of 
these self-constituted practitioners in New York City 
have been tried and convicted under the excellent 
law of the State, and when $250 to be paid or imprison- 
ment confronts a person through whose neglect a child 
may eventually become a public burden, we see that 
that person will study, be examined and register. Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Delaware, Ohio, have passed laws, and 
there is little fear that eventually the light that shines in 
these States will havg permeated all ; for you cannot fence 
out knowledge. In several States laws have been passed, 
making a more thorough course of study obligatory before a 
man can obtain a medical diploma and license to practice ; 
and this, too, has been acase where a point of light was 
kindled in some locality, soon to be followed by another, 
and another, till at last the State of Missouri has been 
reached. This State isdoubly hampered, by an indifferent 
public, and by an active center of opposition to the en- 
trance of enlightenment, by the millionaire makers of pat- 
ent medicines, who can maintain a vigorous lobby against 
remedial legislation ; but at lastaState Board of Healtu has 
been created and endowed with sufficient power to compel 
so-styled medical colleges to furnish them with lists of their 
matriculates, so attested as to prevent the practice hereto- 
fore obtaining of students matriculating, only partially at- 
tending a course of lectures, and yet finding means of get- 
ting a diploma, or of being accepted by one college after 
expulsion from another, etc. As the journals say, this 
Resolution is ‘‘ loaded, and is calculated to scatter feathers 
and make far fly,” but will help to save a long-suffering 
public. In Kentucky law has been found sufficient to ban- 
ish the flaming placards and advertisements and signs of a 
pestilent genus of quacks whose pretensions have heavily 
handicapped well-educated and worthy practitioners. 


....Now that the refinement of crude oil has been carried 
to such great perfection, and lamps have been invented 
which preclude so many sources of danger, it would seem” 
that there is no excuse for the daily record of deaths by the 
explosion, or some other form of destruction, of lamps; 
but no day passes that the journals do not record some life 
lost by them, and this record takes no account of the many 
that must happen in the remoter, less well-informed regions 
where the daily paper does not find its way. As to the 
abolition of the ignorant recklessness that hastens the 
lighting of the kitchen fire by pouring kerosene over the 
kindlings, that cannot be hoped for while every ship from 
Europe brings its contingent of ‘‘ greenhorns’’ to take their 
places belowstairs in our homes. It is astonishing what 
risks will be deliberately taken for the sake of saving a few 
cents on the gallon, as was demonstrated when Michigan 
had a straight, high ‘ flash-point” law and Ohio had none. 
Men would drive thirty miles ‘‘over the border”’ to save 
a few cents in buying a dangerous article. This subject is 
attracting the attention of the British Parliament now, 
and there are three points on which it is hoped to obtain 
conpulsory enactments: Ist, to make the selling of oils that 
will explode illegal; 2d, that no lamps, with breakable 
glass or china oil-reservoirs, shall be made, and 3d, that all 
lamps shall be self-extinguishing. There is need enough 
for a higher intelligence and greater strictness in enforcing 
laws in this country in the matter of lamps and oil. 

....The “ off-ox”’ faction, who will not cease to decry 
anti-toxin, are asked to show what the redaction of the 
death rate from diphtheriain the Boston City Hospital 
from 45 to 11 per cent. by its use, means! 








Science. 


W. P. Pycrart, of Oxford, England, presents, in a late 
issue of Natural Science, observations upon the London 
and Berlin specimens of archzopteryx, designed to perfect 
our knowledge of this primitive bird. His main conten- 
tion is that the wing possessed three instead of five digits, 
as advocated by Hurst. His summary of the characters 
shows the great progress made in our knowledge of the 
animal since the days of Owen (1863) when the presence of 
teeth was not believed in. The reptilian features are as 
follows: The upper jaw and mandible were armed with 
teeth set in sockets (thecodent). The vertebre had flat, 
articular surfaces, neither convex nor concave, and of 
these the caudal ones, each with a pair of feathers, have 
always been understood. The dorsal ribs possessed un- 
cinate processes ; the cervical were quite slender and mova- 
bly articulated. Abdominal ribs, like those of crocodiles, 
were present. The third digit had four phalanges, the last 
armed with a claw—the structure of the toes showing a 
fitness for flight rather than for climbing. All these 
characters have disappeared from modern birds. Of avian 
features the following are well made out: The carpus 
and manus are like those now common. The: hind limb 
is bird-like throughout, with no close resemblance to the 
metatarsal elements of dinosaurs. Toes four in number, 
clawed. The pelvis is imperfectly known, but is apparently 
like that of the ostrich family. Feathers clothed the whole 
body. A restoration of the animal, rather intermediate 
between the original picture given us by Owen and the 
later one of Shufelt, which represents bare skin everywhere 
except upon the wings and tail, is roughly sketched, at the 
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suggestion of Ray Lankester. All the later suggestions 
support the idea that the archwopteryx was truly a bird. 


...-The curious subject of the necessity for bees in order 
to insure a crop of clover seed—a proposition based on a 
single experiment of Mr. Darwin many years ago—has been 
a matter of considerable discussion recently in the higher. 
class horticultural journals, The conclusion reached js 
that bees are wholly unnecessary in America. It is not 
suggested that there was any error in the results as ob. 
served by Mr. Darwin. He found clover plants covered so 
as to exclude insects were barren, while those uncovered 
were abundantly fruitful. The conclusion is that in his 
case it was the exclusion of light, air or some other neces- 
sary element, and not the exclusion of the bees that inter- 
fered with the clover’s reproductive flowers. Clover plants, 
covered with riddles having fine meshes, have been found 
as productive, if not more so, than those uncovered. In 
America, indeed, great luxuriance seems unfavorable to 
the production of seed. In the regular crop of clover, no 
matter how abundantly visited by insects, there are few 
seeds perfected ; but when the crop is cut for hay and a 
second crop of weaker vegetation follows, the seeds are 
abundant. The second crop is usually depended on for 
seed producing purposes. Some of the writers in this strain 
contend that there are vast fields of seed-producing clover 
in the West, where the closest observation has failed to 
detect any visit from the humblebee. Only the humble- 
bee could be of any service, as the tongue of the honey bee 
is deemed too short ; and the American humblebee, when 
he does visit clover, collects by slitting the tube instead of 
cross fertilizing the flower. ‘ 


...-In bis notes on flower-haunting Diptera, read before 
the Entomological Society of London, Mr. Scott-Elliot 
shows that some of the higher types of flies appeared to 
prefer red and blue flowers, and oftener visited the more 
complicated kinds of flowers than the smaller bees. It 
thus appears that these flies possess greater importance for 
the function of pollinati n than heretofore supposed. In 
South Africa some species or orchids are fertilized by flies, 


....-Thegreat frilled lizard, of western Australia, reminds 
one in its habit of running on its hind feet alone, and 
making a three-toed impression, of the extinct dinosaurs 
which made the famous “ bird ”’ tracks of the Connecticut 
Valley. Instantaneous photographs are reproduced by 
Mr. Kentin Nature, which are exceedingly striking and 
suggestive. 


...-It has been found that certain caterpillars secrete 
wax. Thus the cells of a leaf pine Tortrix (Retinia 
resinella) formed of resin are lined with wax, as on dis- 
solving away the resin with alcobol, Dr. Knagg found a 
slight film of wax; also a secretion of wax has been de- 
tected in the larva of a butterfly (Parnassius apollo) 








Personals. 


JOHN HAys HAMMOND, the American who was sen- 
tenced to death for complication in Jameson’s raid and 
was pardoned by President Kriiger, is a Californian. He 
is thirty-nine years of age and a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity. After his graduation he studied mining and engi 
neering at Freiburg, Germany. He became prominent first 
through his connection with the Sonora mines in Mexico, 
while in the employ of the United States Government, and 
in that way obtained a considerable reputation in Europe. 
In 1893 he went to Africa, and while there his work 
attracted the attention of Cecil Rhodes, who soon got him 
to transfer his services tothe British South Africa Company 
in the capacity of a mining expert, at a salary of $60,000 a 
year. Mr. Hammond examined the mineral resources of 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland with such satisfaction to 
the company that he was publicly complimented by Dr. 
Jameson, Cecil Rhodes and the Duke of Fife. While io 
the Transvaal Mr. Hammond’s headquarters were at 
Johannesburg ; and it was said that he was the most popu- 
lar Uitlander there, tho his intimacy with Cecil Rhodes 
made the Boers hate him after the Jameson raid. 





.... We understand from a London paper that the Soci- 
ety of Arts have agreed, the owner and tenant consenting, 
to affix on the house of John Keats, in Kent Street, Hamp- 
stead, a memorial tablet. It was there that Keats lodged 
during the period 1817-1820, and the house is one of the two 
that were formerly called Wentworth Place, and was once 
occupied by Charles Wentworth Dilke and Charles Armi- 
tage Brown. It is now known as “ Lawn Bank.’’ In the 
other house Mrs. Bawne and her daughter Fanny lived, 
with whom, according to Howitt, Keats and his younger 


+ brother Thomas, who died in 1818, had lived before they re- 


moved to Mr. Brown’s next door; and W. M. Rosetti says 
in his edition of Keats’s poetical works, that. Fanny Bawne 
was for a time an inmate of Mr. Brown’s house “ to be out 
of the way of some domestic discomfort.” The identity of 
‘“‘ Lawn Bank” has long been a vexed question among the 
admirers of the poet, and it was not determined until Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, in The Athenwum of September 12th, 1885, 
described a visit he made there. 


...e-Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, the English artist, who was 
reported as dying in Brussels a few days ago, is still a very 
young man. He has enjoyed for two or mote years in Lon- 
don a degree of popularity which has rarely been equaled 
among illustrators, and his remarkable productions have 
been viewed with amazement and doubt as to whether they 
were sincere efforts or mere hoaxes. He represents what is 
known as the “ decadent ”’ school in illustrative art, which 
was discernible enough in England in literature before he 
appeared on the horizon, but had never before been ress- 
ea in black and white. It was he also who introduced 
from France the “ Poster ” craze into England. Notwith- 
standing his art has been laughed at it has brought himin 
an income of $20,000 a year ever since he became distin- 
guished. His first pictures were shown when he was 
twenty years old, many of them appearing in Yellow Book 
and later in the Savoy. He was born at Brighton of poor 
parents, who intended that he should be a musician. 
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Music, 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


THE opera season divided into two lines of activity under 
different generalships. The Metropolitan’s long list of 
performances in French, Italian and German, by that 
phenomenal array of star and other singers controlled by 
Messrs. Abbey and Grau; and Mr. Walter Damrosch’s 
series, at the Academy of Music, given late in the spring, 
by German singers of equal distinction in their field, and 
chiefly in the familiar Wagnerian repertory. Thecombined 
aggregate was about one hundred and twenty five repre- 
sentations. The Messrs. Aboey and Grau imported to us 
as usual five or six new artists who were to be, and who 
were, really conspicuous in their employment—Mme. 
Frances Saville, Miss Olitzka, and the Messrs. Lubert, 
Cremonini, Walnoefer and Arimondi to be particularized. 
With the former personnel, such as Mmes. Nordica, Me)ba, 
Calvé, Brema, Mantelli, and the Messrs, de Reszké, Plancgon. 
Ancona, Campanari and‘ Maurel—very much “and” 
Maurel—new people were neither desired nor needed. Let 
us not forget a valuable assistant conductor in Mr Seppili, 
not overshadowed by svch notable generals as Mr. Seidl 
and Mr. Bevignani. In a February article some statistics 
as to the repertory’s course appeared here. The Italian 
repertory presented no new work, but it revived with much 
effect ‘* Mefistofele ” and even ‘‘ La Favorita.”? The French 
repertory brought out Massenet’s noisy and trumpery “ La 
Navarraise’”’ and a partial production of ‘‘ Les Pecheurs 
des Perles.’? In accordance with a special plan several 
German works were sung in German, with an extraordi- 
nary result in the instance of ‘Tristan and Isolde” and 
“ Lonengrin,” which musical dramas have certainly never 
had anywhere else such amazingly beautiful and dramatic 
performances, the cast including Mmes. Nordica, Brema, 
and Mantelli, Miss Olitzka and the Messrs. de Reszké. Toe 
other German nights of the Metropolitan season were, in 
the phrase of the meteorologist, “fair to changeable or 
stormy,” and did not nearly approach the best of the sea- 
son’s offerings. 

Mr. Damrosch gave three or four weeks of—in the main— 
admirable performances in German, and chiefly of Wagner,, 
at the ancient Fourteenth Street temple named. His 
company was @ notable one—Mmes. Ternina, Klafsky and 
Gadsky, and Messrs. Gruening, Alvary, Popovici, Steh- 
mann, Fischer, Behrens, and so forth. Mr. Lohse was an 
important adjunct as assistant conductor. The audiences 
were very large. The best representations were of “The 
Valkyr,” ‘* Siegfried,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘“ Tannhduser” and 
Beethoven’s ** Fidelio.”” Mr. Damrosch’s own opera, ‘‘ The 
scarlet Letter’? had its premiére, in English. 

In light opera need be recorded ‘‘ The Chieftain,” being a 
revision by Sir Arthur Sullivan of his ‘‘ Contrabandista”’ 
score; ‘His Excellency,” by the same composer, to Mr. 
Gilbert’s libretto; and, in English, ‘‘ The Little Duke” of 
Lecocq. Neither Strauss’s *‘ Waldmeister,” nor Lecocq’s 
“Ninette” or the latest Gilbert-Sullivan work ‘ The 
Grand Duke,” nor other contemporary novelties abroad, 
have yet reached us. 

Organ concerts have been chiefly represented by Mr. W. 
E. Mulligan’s series on Sunday evenings, under the special 
auspices of St. Mark’s Church and the Rev. Dr. Rylance 
and his vestry, a superior and dignified series, 

It may seem ungracious to review a musical season 
in New York so brilliant in many aspects as that of 
1896-97, with one’s writing at the outset a paragraph of 
a specially detractive sort. {It has been pointed, out 
lately, in more than a few journals, this one included, 
that by a peculiar current of events New York City 
just now not only is obliged to import its opera from 
Europe, but—more humiliating and disquieting—has be- 
come dependent on other cities for its most satisfactory 
orchestral entertainments. One might almost say it so 
depends for its only satisfactory ones. Our Philharmonic 
Society possesses sterling material, albeit there is more 
dead wood iu the sturdy tree than should be left there for 
another week. Mr. Seidl is a conductor of high specialistic 
traits. Unhappily, the policy of the Society just now 
seems to permit of only insufficient drilling, of too little 
rehearsal for each pair of concerts; and its programs are 
apt to be of a dry interest, time and time again. The 
Symphony Society orchestra, intact and available, is a 
thoroughly able corps; and Mr, Damrosch is a valuable 
and popular leader. But Mr. Damrosch went so far 
toward making German opera performances his musical 
vocation that he had not time to devote himself to his 
conductorial duty as the head of the Society’s orchestra. 
Its membership has been associated with him in his tours, 
as a conducting impressario ; and this season, as has been 
noted, one concert had to be conducted by an outside 
leader and the series was cut down from six to five pairs of 
concerts. The leader of a New York orchestral society and 
his band cannot be in two businesses and two places at 
once. We have no other serial orchestral concerts of an 
established sort from local societies. The Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra comes here and shows us what playing 
can be by fine artists, kept together under truly permanent 
organizing, and under a leader who, tho not a conductor 
of great parts, works hard and concentrates himself on his 
business. Mr. Theodore Thomas visits us with his Chicago 
band, by no means composed throughout of first-class 
players, and not a well balanced force either; but they 
play with more finish and effect than our orchestras do. 
Such is our local, rather sudden, plight. Add to it the 
call for a new and absolutely first-rate leader, and the situ- 
ation is shown. How it will be improved, or when, is 
another thing to rhyme in with that old jingle about 

‘oats, peas, beans and barley grows.” A change must 
come. It will either involve further loss or be of great 
Sood in its effects on the aspects of our orchestral year. 
We make a gallant show to eyes that look on New York’s 
Musical doings from afar. A serious problem is presented 
to those who observe at closer range and with clearer 
Sttistic introspection, 
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DOMESTIC, 

THE week’s political record has been interesting, tho 
not sensational. The Republicans of West Virginia, Wash- 
ington, North Carolina, Missouri and Wyoming have held 
their conventions and joined the McKinley column. Del- 
aware has had a split, the Addicks faction sending unin- 
structed delegates to St. Louis, while the Higgins follow- 
ing have declared for McKinley. In Moatana McKinley’s 
name received a chill reception. All have indorsed protec- 
tion and reciprocity. On the currency question North 
Carolina favors ‘“‘the use of gold and silver as standard 
money, and the restoration of silver to its functions and 
dignity as a money metal,” and is ‘opposed to retiring 
greenbacks, the money of the people, the money favored by 
Lincoln.”” Montana comes out strongly for free silver. 
Wyoming is in favor of bimetallism. West Virginia 
demands sound money, every American dollar to 
be “worth one hundred cents.’”’ Missouri and Wash- 
ington flatly denounce free silver, as do also the 
Higgins men in Delaware, while the Addicks party 
pronounce in favor of international bimetallism. 
Aside from the conventions considerable interest has been 
aroused a statement by ex-Senator Warner Miller of this 
State that while he isa strong Morton man, McKinley is 
his second choice. On the other hand, there is a great deal 
of anti-McKinley talk, based upon his refusal to make any 
definite statement as to his position. His speeches and 
votes in Congress are pointed toas indicating that he has 
been in the past one of the most earnest friends of silver, 
and the indorsement given him by the silver sections of 
the West and South is quoted as proof that they look upon 





_ him as more likely than any one else toshow silver as much 


favor as possible. To this his supporters answer that in 
common with a number of others in public life he has ad- 
vanced considerably, and that he will stand loyally by the 
platform adopted at the Convention. Among the Demo- 
crats there has been nothing doneof note. At the A. P. A. 
Convention at Washington an effort was made to antago- 
nize McKinley, but it failed, and the members are free to 
vote for what candidate they please. 


...-The name of the person who promised Barnard Col- 
lege $100,000 on the condition that the mortgage of $100,000 
on the site at Morningside Heights should be raised by 
May 10th, has been made known. It is Mrs. Van Wyck 
Brinckerhoff, a wealthy widow who lives at Hastings, 
Westchester County. Her promise was made some time 
ago, but she did not wish her name knowa until the mort- 
gage was raised. 


....-The“ St. Paul,” of the American line, has beaten her 
own record, making the run from Southampton in 6 days, 
9 hours and 5 miuutes. Taking into account her longer 
course, she made better time than the ‘“‘ New York” on her 
best trip, and beat the record of the “ Fiirst Bismarck.” 
Her average rate was 20.34 knots an hour. 


....-A special commission has arrived in this country 
from Japan, for the purpose of studying the workings of 
electrical power and telephone systems, Electricity has 
already been introduced in many Japanese cities, and the 
Government desires to extend its use all over the country. 


...-The Albany Police Bill has been declared unconsti- 
tutional on the ground that it limits the force to the two 
largest political parties, and thus debars independents or 
members of the Prohibition, Populist, or other parties from 
their right to take office. 

...-President Cleveland has nominated Pension Com- 
missioner Lccbren to be United States District Judge for 
Minnesota, and has promoted Deputy Commissioner 
Murphy to take his place. 





FOREIGN. 

The ceremonies connected with the coronation of the 
Czar have commenced. The Czar and Czarina left St. 
Petersburg for Moscow on the 17th, arriving on the 
18th at a palace just outside the city proper, where 
they will celebrate the Czar’s birthday, which falls on that 
date. After that date the program includes on May 2ista 
triumphal entry into the city and entrance into Alexandrina 
Palace. May 22d and 23d will be given to the reception of 
congratulations by foreign ambassadors in the throne room 
of the Kremlin. For the tnree succeeding days the heralds 
will proclaim the approaching coronation, a review will 
take place, and there will be a solemn transference of the 
imperial regalia from the treasury to the throne room ; 
and on the third day the Czar and Czarina will take up 
their quarters in the Kremlin Palace, special masses being 
said in all the churches in Moscow. On May 26th will 
come the coronation, followed by a grand fete and reception 
in the Granite Palace in the Kremlin. The following two 
weeks until June 7th will be taken up with fetes and re- 
ceptions by the foreign envoys. A popular fete, in which 
from 400,000 to 500,000 people will be fed will be held on the 
plain just outside of the city, and 400,000 mugs bearing 
the portaits of the Czar and Czarina will be given away. 
On June 6th comes the Empress’s birthday and a dinner to 
the diplomatic body ; on the seventh a grand review of all 
the troops to the number of 150,000, and the return to St. 
Petersburg. The city is being most magnificently deco- 
rated. Triumphal arches have been erected on every hand, 
the facades of the great buildings decorated, the domes of 
the Kremlin regilded, and it is evidently the plan to make 
the whole scene one of bewildering magnificence. 


...-In Spain the feeling continues to” be pretty bitter 
against this Government, so much so that at Barcelona the 
guard around the American Consulate has been increased, 
and official vigilance has been exerted to prevent anti- 
American demonstrations. In the meeting of the new 
Cortes special reference was made to the situation in 
regard to Cuba. The belief was expressed that the in- 
surgents’ hopes of the intervention of this country 
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would be found not well supported, and President 
Cleveland’s attitude was strongly commended. Ex- 
Premier Segasta, in an address, has denied the right of 
this Government to recognize the Cuban insurgents as 
belligerents. On the other hand, the leader of the op- 
position has declared that the Cuban reforms passed by 
the Government. last year should be put in operation 
throughout the island without further delay. In regard to 
the “Competitor ” prisoners the Spanish Government has, 
at the request of this country, postponed execution until 
there can be mutual conference with regard to the applica- 
tion to their cases of the Treaty of 1795 and the Protocol of 
1877. In Cuba there has been no special change. Various 
reports are spread of the advance of the rebels and of vic- 
tories both of the rebels and of the Spaniards. General 
Weyler denies the report that he is intending to resign. 
Meanwhile another expedition with arms and ammunition 
for the Cuban insurgents has succeeded in getting away 
from Florida, and the coming of the rains makes it almost 
impossible for the Spaniards to make any aggressive move. 


-..--The situation in South Africa has not materially 
changed. President Kriiger has expressed his astonish- 
ment at the support given to Cecil Rhodes and the British 
South Africa Company by the Government in the debatein 
the House of Commons. To this Mr. Chamberlain has 
replied that the President is mistaken, and apparently 
was misled by summarized reports. He denies that Great 
Britain championed the directors, and announces that an 
inquiry is to be made into the affairs of the company, 
pending which the Government cannot make positive 
decision as to the company’s future. From private sources 
it is stated that the sentences of Colonel Rhodes (brother of 
Cecil Rhodes), John Hays Hammond, and two others of the 
leaders who were condemned to death, have been commuted 
to imprisonment for aterm of five years, while others have 
had their sentences reduced to one year’s imprisonment and 
the payment of the fine of $10,000. The latest report is that on 
the instance of President Kriiger, the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, will probably grant a full pardon to the members of 
the Reform Committee. The situation at Buluwayo is 
considered to be practically safe. The insurrection of the 
Mataheles seems to have weakened, and the presence of the 
English troops to have created greater confidence. I 
England there has been no special change. There isa 
growing feeling that the Government will never take 
action against the South Africa Company, or condemn 
Sir Cecil Rhodes, tho Sir William Harcourt attacks the 
Governmeut strongly and condemns them for keeping the 
ex-Premier as a member of the Privy Council. 


.... It is reported that under the constant pressure of the 
European Powers and the American Legation the hin- 
drances to the movements of American missionaries in the 
interior of the country have been removed. It is also said 
that the Porte has taken decided action stopping the en- 
forced conversion of Christians to Mohammedanism at 
Birejik ; that the Sultan has ordered the withdrawal of the 
local troops and the substitution of regular troops and the 
rebuilding of the Christian church. Ever since the assas- 
sination of the Shah the Sultan has been in a great state 
of terror, and has increased the arrests of Armenians who 
may be suspected of revolutionary designs, resulting in a 
reign of terror all over the country. In many places the 
Moslems are becoming increasingly aggressive in their 
bearing, and there are fears that before long there will be 
a renewal of the troubles of last winter. The Turkish 
Government has summoned home Mavroyeni Bey, the 
Ottoman Ambassador at Wasbington, and has replaced 
him by a Turk, Mustapha Tachsin Pasha. Itis reported, 
also, that Sir Philip Carrie, the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, has resigned, and that the place bas been 
offered to Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, the well-known 
writer on Russia. This last report has not as yet been 
confirmed. 


...-1n connection with the Hungarian millennium, the 
Pope has issued an encyclical letter to the Hungarian 
episcopacy recalling the cordial relations which so long 
endured between the Church and Hungary ; deploring the 
recent break in those relations on account of the dispute 
on baptism and civil marriages, and urging the people to 
tollow in the good steps of their ancestors. The fact that the 
Pope is willing to recognize the occasion at all is looked 
upon in certain quarters as indicating a conciliatory policy 
similar to that which he has followed in his relations 
with the Republic of France, with Russia and other 
countries, whose ecclesiastical conduct he cannot thor- 
ougbly indorse. 


...-Russia, through an American agent, has secured 
possession of some of the water front at Che-fu, China. 
At one time it was claimed that there were political inter- 
ests involved, it being stated that Great Britain hada 
claim tothe same piece of property. On the other hand, it 
is affirmed that it is purely a commercial transaction in” 
which the Governments as Governments are in no way in- 
terested. 


....There are reports from Suakim that the Khalifa, the 
successor of the Mahdi and leader of the Dervishes, is dead. 
Atthe same time itis reported from Bombay that a large 
force of native Indian troops is to be sent from that city 
for the Dongola expedition. 


....-There has been another outbreak in China. A mis- 
sion station of the Church Missionary Society of England 
at Kien-Yang has been attacked, and the buildings de- 
stroyed. The missionaries, however, escaped. 


...-The British colony in Demarara has sent a protest to 
the British Government against the delay in the settle- 
ment of the Venezuela boundary question, on the ground 
that local interests are suffering greatly. 


....The English Home Secretary, in answer to an inquiry, 
says that the Home Office cannot undertake to reopen the 
case of Mrs. Florence Maybrick, or even appoint a commis 
sion of inquiry into any new phases of it. 
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THE CONSTRAINT OF LOVE. 


THERE are two constraining impulses, that of love and 
that of fear. One drives, the other draws ; one is paia- 
ful, the other pleasant ; but both are effective, and both 
are necessary. 

This is a universe of law ; and law has its penalties 
if disobeyed. Itis a fact,and a useful and necessary 
fact, that fire will burn, that a fall will hurt. Because 
these laws must have their penalties we must be afraid 
to do the things that involve penalties; we must run 
from a burning house, and we must avoid falling from 
the roof. Fear constrains us. It is a good law, anda 
beneficent constraint of fear. 

The same holds true inthe moral realm. The State 
must punish crime, and the fear of the prison will keep 
people honest. This again, is a healthful fear and con- 
straint, Just so the various social punishments which 
we put on wrongdoing, the taboos of society, are good 
and healthful constrainte. Most of all, the threaten- 
ings of God’s Word, the punishments of sin in another 
world, are gocd and kealthful influences deterring from 
wrong and inducing habits cf right living. The terrors 
of God’s law persuade men, and doubtless many bave 
been turned from bad to good ways by being warned of 
the eternal loss of the soul. 

But there is another sweeter and more efficient con- 
straint—that of love. The best way for a parent to 
teach a child to be good is by appealing to its love rather 
than to its fear. The child that is frightened all the 
time is pretty sure to be ruined, It is the drawing of the 
mother’s affection, the repeated appeal of the father’s 
love, that creates and fosters good character. B2cause 
the child loves its parents, it does what they direct a 
hundred times more than because it fears them. The 
same is true of the State. We love our country, and we 
want to obey its laws because we love it and love them 
rather than because we are afraid of its jails and gal- 
lows. For some the jails and gallows are needed, and 
their constraint is good; but for most of us love and 
honor are better. 

It is just the same in the greater government of God— 
greater than that of the family or the nation. Some of 
us fear, and therefore obey—a poor obedience, but better 
than none; an obedience, and happy is it that it is so, 
which grows to be better than its origin. But-that is a 


higher, happier obedience which has its source in love. 


God’s law seems to us good ; we love it, and we want to 
follow it. God seems a loving Father, and we love him 
and must obey him. God’s character seems to us 
worthy of all our love, and his law worthy of our 
obedience. So love of him constrains us, 

But the most constraining exhibition of the character 
of God appears in Jesus Christ. If God so loved the 
world, and Christ so loved the world, it isa strange, cold 
heart that will not desire to respond with both gratitude 
and obedience to the gift of the cross. It may be that a 
soul hardened in sin requires the terrors of the law; but 
to the child we tell of the love of God seen on Calvary. 
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We tell of the Father who has given this crowning gift of 
all. Such a simple heart, and the childlike heart every- 
where, requires nothing more than the lesson of love ; 
and such a heart cries out, ‘‘ The love of Christ con- 
straineth us.” 


a 





THE PLATFORM AND THE CANDIDATE. 


THERE are times when the candidate is everything ; 
there are times when the platform iseverythiag. Some- 
times there is just one man whom the country needs, and 
the platform makes itself or is made about him ; such a 
time was in 1864, when nobody but Abraham Liccoln 
could be nominated by the party of union and freedom. 
Sometimes the platform is everything, and any man of 
half a dozen who believes in that platform and will stand 
on it firm with both feet is good enough ; and such a time 
is now. 

There are two questions now before the Republican 
Party, the party which feels so certain that it will win 
the next election that it is in danger, in the multitude 
of its candidat:s, of neglecting its platform. It has 
just two great practical questions before it, one of suffi- 
cient revenue, and the other of honest money. On the 
former question there is no difference. All the conven- 
tions thus far held agree that the revenue must be 
brought up to the expenses of the country, so that there 
shall be an end of this annual deficiency and this in- 
creasing public debt ; and they agree that this must be 
accomplished by amending the Tariff law. From Maine 
to California this is settled. On the other question, that 
of honest money, there is great difference. Some State 
conventions have declared strongly that there must be 
one standard of value, just as there is one standard of 
length or weight; and that to this one dollar of gold 
every other sort of dollar must be adjusted; that the 
silver dollar must be kept equal in purchasing power to 
the gold dollar, and that they are fixedly opposed to the 
unlimited issue of silver dollars worth only fifty or 
sixty cents each. But other Republican conventions 
have avoided a positive expression of opinion on that 
subject, while yet others have declared that they want 
the free issue of sixteen-to-one silver dollars with no pro- 
vision to keep the purchasing power of the silver equal 
to that of gold ; and cne convention has, during the past 
week, directed its State delegates to follow the lead of a 
Senator who has publicly declared that he will bolt the 

party ticket if the issue of silver is to be limited. 

Under these circumstances the one question before the 
Republican Convention next month is that of its plat- 
form, of its attitude toward an honest dollar. This is the 
great paramount question affecting both the honesty of 
our financial system and the prosperity of the country. 
On this subject there must be no silenceorevasion. The 
candidate may be any one of half a dozen good men, 
provided he stands tirmly and positively on the platform 
of the honest single standard for the dollar ; that is, the 
gold dollar. It is not only essential for the honor of the 
Republican Party that it shall make platform and man 
represent this chief issue in dispute, but it will very 
likely be essential even to its success. Wedo not ques- 
tion that if the R2publican Party were so fatuous as to 
blunder here, if it were to speak uncertainly on this sub- 
jcct, and if the Democratic Party were to have such an 
unusual accession of grace as to follow in its platform 
the sirong lead of President Cleveland and Secsetary 
Carlisle, and put a man at the head of its ticket who 
positively represents that idea—then, we say, we should 
not be surprised if Massachusetts and New York awong 
the States counted sure Republican, and half a dozen 
pivotal and doubtful States, like New Jersey and Indiana, 
would go Democratic and elect a Democratas President. 
Oa this subject let there be no mistake at St. Louis. 


& 
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FAMINE AND FEVER. 








To those who are best acquainted with the situation 
the outlook for the persecuted Armenian Christians is 
very, very dark; Turn whichever way you please, no 
ray of light pierces the blackness. 

Were there hope that the danger were past, there 
would be encouragement. But the cruel Mohammedan 
Turk and the savage Kurd have not changed their 
nature, and the bitter persecutors of the Christians show 
no sign of sorrow, relenting or remorse ; on the contrary, 
their hearts are as full of hate and lust, and are as greedy 
of plunder, as in October, November and December of 
last year. 

Were there any assurance that the persecuted Chris- 
tians, especially the villagers, would have any harvests 
to reap, or that those who have any growing grain would 
be allowed to reap their harvests and thus provide for 
themselves food, there would be encouragement. But 
great numbers of villagers were driven from their homes, 
and lost their grain, their cattle and their agricultural im- 
plements before the autumn sowing ; and some of the 
villagers who had sowed their fields in the autumn before 
the Turks and Kurds and Circassians fell upon them, do 
not even now dare return to their villages. Of 16,000 
villagers who fled to Van and have been kept alive by 
charity through the winter, some 3,000 were recently 
persuaded by the authorities to resume life and work in 
their villages; but the Kurds very soon swoopad down 
upon them, killed some thirty men and several women 
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and children, and robbed the remainder of whatever had 
been saved from the sack of the autumn. The Govern. 
ment neither allows these wretched villagers any arms 
for self-defense nor affords protection, and nothing 
but starvation stares them in the face. In most parts of 
ten provinces where the villagers—numbering in a)j 
probably half a million—were driven from their homes, 
even if cattle and seed and implements were given them, 
they have absolutely no assurance that they will not be 
plundered again. As for the Christian residents in the 
large towns and cities, the surviving men have lost their 
capital, their shops and tools, and they find it next to 
impossible to return to trade or work. They, too, are 
afraid of fresh attacks, and under any circumstances 
they are at the mercy of any Turk or Kurd who chooses 
to abuse and rob them. As for the thousands and teng 
of thousands of helpless widows and fatherless children, 
clothed in rags and reduced by hunger and disease to 
skeletons,no pen can describe, no imagination can pic- 
ture the hopelessness of their rituation. Obliged to beg 
even of the Turks who are stained with their husbands’ 
blood, they scramble like dogs for the bits of bread 
thrown to them, while the authors of their ruin look 
on and laugh at their misery. Is it any wonder that 
many of these poor women long for death ? 

Were there any sign of compassion and of action on 
the part of the Christian Powers, in view of such awful 
persecutions and of such widespread and indescribable 
misery, there would be some encouragement ; but the 
amazing indifference of the Christian Powers, and the 
disposition of some of the highest rulers to ignore or pal- 
liate the crimes of the Turks, fill the smitten Christians 
with blank despair. 

In short, the only outlook at present for the Armenian 
Christians in the provinces of Asia Minor is the continued 
reign of intolerable wrong—of robbery, ravishment and 
murder—while for tens of thousands of beggared widous 
and orphaned children the only outlook is famine, dis- 
ease and death. Does any one say, the sooner they die 
the better? But what will God say to these who thus 
express their indifference to their suffering brother and 
sister? 

Such, we repeat, is the outlook to all human view; but 
let neither Coristians nor Turks forget that God still 
reigns, and that he has a recompense in store for all, 
and that his hand is not shortened that it cannot save, 
nor his ear heavy that it cannot hear. 
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AMERICAN RIGHTS IN TURKEY. 


THE right of Americans to travel, reside and conduct 
their business, of whatever nature it may be, in the 
Turkish Empire, is assured to them primarily by the 
treaty established between this country and Turkey in 
1880. It is enforced by all the treaties between Turkey 
and Christian governments dating back to the first es- 
tablishment of the Turkish Empire, and still more by 
the conduct of the Turkish Government during more 
than balf a century. 

The clauses in the treaties which are especially perti- 
nent are those known as the Capitulations. These Capit- 
ulations were originally concessions, in which the Turk- 
ish Government waived what it considered its right in 
order to make it possible for foreigners to remain with- 
in its Empire. Under strict Moslem law Christians have 
no right to treatment on an equality with Moslems; no 
agreement with them is binding if it be counter to the 
interest of the Moslem; they have, in fact, no rights 
that a Moslem is bound to respect. 

This was confessedly the situation when the Turkish 
Empire became, by reason of its power, a member of the 
family of nations. Moharomed II and his successors 
had no thought whatever of accordiog to Christians, 
whether native or foreign, any such privileges of court 
or of citizenship as belonged by right to their Moslem 
subjects. S.ill they realized that the foreigner was an 
essential advantage and that some modus vivendi must 
be arranged by which they should get the benefit of his 
presence. The Sultans, therefore, accepted the principle 
already acknowledged by the Roman and the Byzantine 
Empires, that each nation should have its own system 
of laws and government, and established the various 
Christian communities as a sort of imperia in imperio 
and recognized the principle of extra-territoriality for 
foreigners. Under this principle foreigners are consider- 
ed as carrying with them wherever they go their distinct 
nationality. They are subject in no way to the local 
government or the local courts, but in all matters per- 
taining to their own life are amenable to their own gov- 
ernmental representatives. In matters in which they and 
the subjects of the Sultan are concerned they are en- 
titled to the protection of their Government to such 4 
degree as will prevent their interests from being over- 
borne by those courts, whose action is based upon the 
theory that they as Christians have no claim to stand on 
the same equality with Moslems. 

These Capitulations received their first general state 
ment in the treaties with France in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, but have been re-enforced and é' 
somewhat during the succeeding centuries. As they 
stood at the time when the treaty between the United 
States and Turkey was made they comprised the follow- 
ing principal points : (1) Permission to enter the county 
and travel in it, (2) Freedom to follow national habit 
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and customs. (3) Exemption from personal tax. (4) 
The right to be judged in mutual suits, whether civil or 
criminal, by their own authorities. (5) The right in 
suits with Turkish subjects to have the support of their 
own consular authorities, and in criminal suits, in most 
cases, to be under the sole jurisdiction of those authori- 
ties. (6) Inviolability of domicil, no Turkish official 
being allowed, without consent of the ambassador or 
consul, to enter their houses or even to arrest them upon 
the street. (7) The right to control their property by 
will, 

Under the reigns of Mohammed II and his successors 
efforts were made to bring the Turkish Government 
more into line with the European Governments, Euro- 
pean methods of trial were introduced and the Napoleon 
Code was adopted. As commercial relations became 
more intimate and the Empire advanced, at least in ap- 
pearance, these Capitulations became more and more 
irksome to the Turkish Government, and repeated efforts 
were made to secure their abrogation. Especially was 
this manifest at the Treaty of Paris, in 1856, immediately 
following the Crimean War, No definite action, how- 
ever, was taken by the European Powers, and they have 
at no time waived any of these rights onthe ground 
that as yet there has been no such general change in the 
procedure and in the spirit of Ottoman courts and gov- 
ernment as would warrant them in subjecting their own 
citizens to the authority of those courts, As a matter of 
fact, altho the European procedure has been adopted, 
and the system of courts has been extended, the old Mos- 
lem system still exists side by side with the new, and in 
many sections is still practicallysupreme. Itis notorious 
to all those acquainted with the administration of the 
government throughout the Empire that it is impossible 
for any foreigner, unprotected by his own Government, 
to be certain of justice in a Turkish court. 

But the question is not merely one of definite treaty 
statement ; it is one of continuous custom. And here the 
action of the Turkish Government has been such avy to 
make it perfectly manifest that it recognizes the absolute 
right of Americans throughout its Empire to appeal to 
their own Government for protection and to refuse to 
recognize the authority over them of the local Govern- 
ment in any personal matters. In this connection it 
should be stated that it has constantly been the position 
of the American Government, cordially indorsed by every 
American citizen, especially by the American mission- 
aries, that every law of the land should be observed ; 
that this principle of extra-territoriality, while protect- 
ing the individual from injustice by the Government, 
gives him no right to transgress the well-known law of 
the land, He may use any effort possible to secure a 
change in that law, but so long as it is law it must be 
obeyed ; and this obedience has been uniformly prac- 
ticed. During the seventy-six years since American 
missionaries first landed in Smyrna, the Turkish Govern- 
ment has not offered the slightest hindrance to their en- 
tering the Empire, and has, by repeated acts, recognized 
their existence in that Empire as entirely legitimate, has 
protected them in their persons and their property, and 
has furthered their work in very many ways. Many 
Turkish officials have recognized that the influence of 
the American missionaries in the line of education and 
public development has been most valuable. 

In view of these facts certain things are clear : (1) 
American citizens, whether missionaries or travelers, 
merchants or what not, can legitimately be reached 
by the Turkish Government solely through the Ameri- 
can Government ; (2) American citizens whose presence 
and whose work has been recognized and protected by 
the Turkish Government during three-quarters of a cen- 
tury can be legitimately interfered with only as proof is 
given that they have transgressed in some form the law 
of the Empire ; (3) that the proof of such transgression 
must be made, not in a Turkish court, but in the court 
of the United States; (4) that the United States Govern- 
ment, failing to assert the right of its citizens to trial in 
its own courts, thereby assents to the virtual suppression 
of the treaty whose provisions are essential to commerce 
with Turkey ; (5) the plea that any of these are beyond 
the reach of the American Government is void, in 
view of the fact that consulships have been by Congress 
authorized within reach of every single section of the 
Empire where such Americans reside, 
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Editorial Votes. 


ONE cannot help reading with hearty sympathy the 
story of the way that Bishop Coxe rebuked a young ritu- 
alistic clergyman at Rochester Saturday evening, and by 
his plain language very nearly broke up the convention of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The Rev. J. W. Elliott, 
of Elmira, was appointed to conduct the service in prepar- 
ation for an early celebration of Holy Communion Sanday 
morning. He took occasion to tell how he heard confes- 
sions and granted priestly absolution in his parish and in 
his Elmira Reformatory work; and he made a*vigorous 
speech in support of ritualisms and doctrines which are 
Maintained by those who are making the Anglican 
Church as Roman as possible. Waoen he had finished 
Bishop Coxe arose and gave him a stinging rebuke. He 
said that such men who go about the country calling 
themselves Fathers are heretics, and that “a man who 
wants to hear confessions is not fit to hear them.’’ There 
Was great excitement among the delegates, and Father 
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Elliott left the room and took the next train for home. 
A delegate from his church then asked the bishop what a 
priest should do if a person asked for absolution. He was 
told that he should *‘ teach the truth as the Church has 
received it,’’ and that “‘ priests who cannot do this should 
leave the communion.’”’ This we suppose is precisely what 
they ought to do under a constitution like that of the 
Episcopal Church, which is definitely and positively Prot- 
estant. At the same time, notwithstanding Articles and 
Prayer Book, the Protestant Episcopal Church has become 
broad enough by general agreement to hold in its com- 
munion those who accept the whole faith of the Roman 
Catholic Church, with the exception of the primacy of the 
Pope. Of course, the making of this or that ritualism es- 
sential is of the very nature of Jewish theological Pharisa- 
ism. But the early Christian Church allowed Pharisees 
to remain in good membership if they only accepted Christ 
as their Savior, and any Christian Church now which 
claims to be the successor of the Apostles ought to have 
equal comprehension. 





THE McCormick Presbyterian Seminary has been very 
patient with the General Assembly and with its com- 
mitteeman, Lawyer McDougall. As long ago as 1870 Mc- 
Cormick Seminary was put upon a compact with the Gen- 
eral Assembly, just such as the Assembly desired, and it 
has gone along in absolute peace and prosperity during 
these twenty-five years. Its property and its instruction 
are as closely tied to the Presbyterian Church as any new 
bond could make it; yet the General Assembly has de- 
vised a new scheme and requested all the seminaries to ac- 
ceptit. Princeton has actually accepted it at last, but 
McCormick, the most conservative perhaps of them all, 
refuses. Lawyer McDougall brought the Assembly’s 
committee to Chicago, called the forty members of the 
Seminary Board together in 1894, and he and his committee 
talked to them for seven solid hours, demanding the 
change in charter. The Seminary’s lawyers showed that 
there was no need ofit; that the charter was already as 
strong and sound as it could be made—stronger taan the 
new one demanded. In May of last year he came again 
and talked five or six hours, and once more the trustees re- 
ported that they could not make the change. And now 
once more in May of 1896 Mr. McDougall and his associates 
have again besieged the trustees and made some more 
speeches. Now this thing cannot be keptup. Trustees’ 
patience will not stand it, and the trustees have frankiy 
told the Assembly that they will not endure it, and that 
they will not submit. They reiterate their loyalty to the 
Standards of the General Assembly; but they are advised 
by their counsel that at present the property and teaching 
are fully safeguarded, and they do not propose to make 
the changes asked by the persistency of the committee. If 
we are not mistaken the General Assembly has got about 
tired of this nagging of the seminaries, and we trust it will 
give its committee a needed vacation. 





THE two main matters on which the Lithographers’ As- 
sociation and the Lithographic Artists’ and Engravers’ As- 
sociation in this city differed,and which they agreed to leave 
to the arbitration of Bishop Potter, were the abolition of 
piece work and a minimum scale of wages at eighteen dol- 
lars per week. A subordinate question was whether forty- 
four or forty-seven and a half hours should constitute the 
weekly hours of labor. On the latter point Bishop Potter 
decided in favor of the employers for the longer hours, 
which are a little less than an average of eight hoursa day. 
On the two other questions he decided in favor of the em- 
ployés. The reason given by him is certaialy worthy of con- 
sideration. He says that the wage system is favorable to 
solidarity among the workmen, while piece work tends to 
isolate them. He himself believes not in the isolation but 
in the solidarity of the workmen; that they should be held 
together by their unions, and not dealt with separately by 
employers ; and for that reason he says he decides in 
favor of a wage system with a minimum fixed at 
eighteen dollars a week. He does not consider the ques- 
tion of profit as between employers and employed, but of 
policy. We have no doubt that this decision will 
please the great bulk of the union men, and we are equally 
positive that it will be an injury to the best of them. 
Many of them now, say the employers, receive an average 
of $20.50 to $27.64 per week by doing piece work ; that is, 
by being paid according to what theydo. Such men secure 
the largest prices and the most constant employment, 
But they are the minority ; they are the men that are sav- 
ing money and rising to be employers themselves; they 
are the men that have to be sacrificed for the benefit of the 
large army of inferior workmen, who are perhaps benefited 
by the attempt to equalize the superior and the indifferent 
employés, It is the one advantage of piece work that it 
gives opportunity for special skill and enterprise. Itis the 
advantage of wage work that it gives opportunity to the 
many ordinary laborers ; and the many have the chief vote 
in an organization and get the advantage by it. Perhaps it 
is well they should; at any rate, such is Bishop Potter’s 
opinion. 


It is rather the Spanish press than the Spanish Gov- 
ernment that talks about appealing to the European 
Powers against the impertinent interference of the United 
States in affairs in Cuba. So far from interfering the con- 
duct of our Government has been beyond reproach. We 
have not been hasty to recognize the Cubans as belliger- 
ents. A large majority of Congress, and perhaps a ma- 
jority of our people, would desire it done; but the Presi- 
dent has shown himself extremely conservative in the 
matter, waiting until the conditions are such as to justify 
such action. Expeditions from this country have been at- 
tempted in aid of the insurgents, but our Government has 
been active in preventing them; and in the case of one 
chief expedition has held the vessel and arrested those 
in charge of it. We have not forbidden arms and am- 
munition to be taken to Cuba. We are at peace with 
Cuba, and so far as we officially know there is no war 
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there. Spain denies there is a war, and wecannot prevent 
ammunition and arms from being openly sent. We can, 
however, and we do, exercise the greatest diligence to pre- 
vent acompany of armed men from leaving our shores ; 
and it has become possible only by the greatest ingenuity, 
against which no foresight could guard. When Amer- 
icans have been arrested in Cuba on charge of complicity 
in insurrection, we have only insisted upon our rights 
that they should be tried by a civil triounal. This is 
the extent of our interference, and there is absolutely 
nothing for Spain to complain of. It is true that our Con- 
gress has expressed the sympathy which all the Americans 
have with the insurgents. We do desire that the people 
of this continent and the adjacent islands should enjoy 
autonomy, as they doin Mexico or Canada, and as they do 
notin Cuba. We.cannot heip desiring that the authority 
of Spuin over Cuba, exercised in a tyrannous manner, 
should come to an end, and that too by independence, if 
possible. Weare not to blame for that desire, but we have 
been very careful not to give it effect by any hostile ac- 
tion, even altho we appreciate the innbuman way in which 
on both sides the conflict is being carried on, The last 
orders of General Weyler, requiring that all grain should 
be carried to the cities, thus practically starving the 
people who live in the country, and that no tobacco should 
be exported to this country, are as fair proofs of the spirit 
with which the war is carried on by Weyler, as are the 
massacres committed by his soldiers. 








WE presume that before the century is out we shall 
begin, by way of pleasure and-business, to fly through the 
air, and this wiil be tne beginning of an important indus- 
trial revolution second to none in the history of invention. 
Thethree men who are most diligently at work on this prob- 
lem are Professor Langley, of tne Smithsonian Institute, 
Mr. Maxim in England, and Herr Lilienthal in Germany. 
All these men, of course, discard the balloon. They depend 
upon broad wings, or aeroplanes, either by human force or 
steam propellers. Mr. Maxim runs his flying machine 
down a hillalong an inclined track, until the aeroplanes 
would lift it from the ground were 1t not held by an upper 
track. Lilienthal balances his aeroplanes and soars against 
the wind, also rising from a hill, and moving the wings 
with his arms. Professor Langley, we suppose, uses & 
propeller moved by steam with great rapidity. An air 
craft of his a year and a half ayo traveled nearly a quarter 
of a mile against the wind before its motive power gave 
out. We trust that his late hopeful experiment will prove 
that he has solved the problem of flight. Bat, if so, what 
a difference it will make in war, pleasure and in politics. 
Shall we have to put our custom house officers in the air ? 








SOMEBODY wrote to The Sun, in this city, criticising the 
spelling of the words “hypotenuse,” ‘‘catalog” and 
‘* Michelangelo,” in the examination papers brought out 
by the New York Regents; and The Sun declared these 
spellings to be ** detestable,’’ and that they were probably 
due to a spelling reform fad of the Secretary of the Re- 
gents, Mr. Melvil Dewey. This paragraph fell under the 
eye of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, on his Arizona ranch, and as 
one of the Regents he wrote to Mr. Dewey for information. 
Mr. Dewey replied that in the spelling of “hypotenuse” 
they had followed Webster, ‘‘Sctandard’’ and ‘ Cen- 
tury”? dictionaries; that the form ‘ Michelangelo” is 
adopted by the ‘‘ Century Dictionary’’; that ‘‘ catalog” is 
given by Murray’s great dictionary and the “ Standard,” 
but was not adopted in the pubiications of the Regents 
until it was used by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion ; and he thinks they would be subject to criticism if 
they followed older and incorrect spellings. Thereupon 
Mr. Reid repliesand puts the whole correspondence in the 
Tribune. He says the new dictionaries have not displaced 
the older authorities, and that even Webster must yield in 
orthography to Worcester. ‘‘ Catalog,’’ he says, is properly 
characterized as ‘‘ detestable’’; tnat even if such spellings 
are a reform it is none of the business of the Board of Re- 
gents to lead in such a reform, but to follow after ‘“ when 
it has been generally accepted.’’ All this is certainly 
amusing. Perhaps Mr. Reid does not know that, following 
the new dictionaries, the Lippincotts are preparing an en- 
tirely new revision of ‘‘ Worcester’s Dictionary,’’ which 
may not go as far as the * Standard,”’ but which will bring 
it up to modern usage. We should be sorry to believe 
that it is the duty of the Board of Regents to hang a mill- 
stoné about the necks of our children and prevent the sim- 
plification of our orthography when all the philologists in 
the country are urging the reform. 


It is astonishing how the progres: of discovery is laying 
open the secrets of the world’s early history. Every one 
knows that the most ancient records of civilization are to 
be found in Egypt and Babylonia, and the problem is, At 
what time and in what way did their civilization begin? 
The last year has made it probable that Egyptian civiliza- 
tion began by an invasion of an Asiatic race that conquered 
and assimilated with an indigenous race, at we do not 
know whatearly date. A somewhat more definite conclu- 
sion seems to come from Southern Babylonia, if we may 
trust the results claimed in a volume of Babylonian texts 
issued this last week by Professor Hilprecht, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, as the result of his studies of the 
remains found by that university’s excavations in Niffer. 
He accepts Sargon I, as all scholars now do, as a historical 
and not a mythical king, and agrees with them in accept- 
ing the date assigned to bim by Belshazzar’s father, Na- 
bonidos, of about 3800 B.c. Bat he finds that a long series 
of kings reigned before him in Niffer and Teilo(Nippur 
and Shirpurla), and he gives the historical inscriptions of 
one of them, Lugal-zagyisi, who must have reigned from 
4000 to 4500 B.c. ; and in giving this date he is in substantial 
accord with Hommel, Heuzey and Maspero. But whatis 
especially interesting is his conclusion, which mast await 
the verdict of other scholars, tat this Lagal-zaggisi, who 
claimed to rule from the Persian Galf to the Mediterranean, 
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was the first known Semitic conqueror of Turauian Baby- 
lonia, and that he came from Harran, the later home of 
Abraham and Lot in Mesopotamia; and that from this 
center, at this enormously early period, he had established 
a great empire reaching from Palestine and Phenicia to 
Elam and Persia, and that the succession for four thousand 
years of Babylonian and Assyrian kings only emulated his 
conquests. In this view it is easy to see how Palestine was 
controlled from the beginning of history by the religion, 
mythology, language and script, as well as the govern- 
ment of the Semite Euphrates Valley; and we ask again 
how it happened that it was only during the few centuries 
of two dynasties that Egypt seems to have exerted any in- 
fluence in Palestine ? 


THE ceremonies connected with the coronation of Nicho- 
Jas Il as Czar of all the Russians have commenced. Mos- 
cow isa biaze of light and coliér. The program, com- 
mencing with the arrival of the Czar and Czarina on the 
eighteenth and continuing until June 7th includes a series 
of fetes of unsurpassed richnes3 and magnificence. But 
somehow our thoughts will not stay in Moscow. They 
persist in wandering off to the convict settlements of Si- 
beria, to the Lutheran communities along the shores of the 
Baltic, to the bands of Sturdists and Dukhobors separated 
from home ard friends; all these under heavy stress for 
no other crime than that they have sought constitutional 
liberty, religious liberty, the right of every man to worship 
God according to his own conscience, and expect justice 
at thehand evenof the Czar. There are rumors of imperial 
clemency, in the form of amnesty for a few of the many 
thousands in Siberia, of the abolishing of every form of 
corporal punishment. We sincerely hope that these may 
be proved well founded. For so much of relief we shall 
be grateful. These, however, should be but the prelimina- 
ries. Exile by administrative process, persecution for 
conscience’ sake should cease the moment that the 
crown touches the sovereign’s brow. Of this, however, we 
have little hope. There will be courtly words of congrat- 
ulation, high praise for what favors are given ; but we re- 
uret to say that there are no indications of any substantial 
change in the iron rule that enchains the best inteliects of 
the Empire and refuses recognition to its most faithful 
and loyal subjects. 


STILL the play goes on between Paul Kriiger afd Mr. 
Chamberlain ; but the South African Dutchman still holds 
the best of the game. He has the advantage in every way. 
He has the incriminating documents which he has publish- 
ed and others which he holdsin reserve, and he has as prison- 
ers convicted of treason, all the Uitlander leaders of the 
revolt; and refuses to announce what their commuted 
sentence will be until he has satisfactory assurances as to 
whether England will recall Cecil Rhodes. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Chamberlain every little while has to send long tele- 
grams to President Kriiger, explaining that he was mis- 
understood, and begging him not to believethe telegraphed 
reports; and the English Government still hesitates to 
recall Cecil Rhodes, taking advantage of his duties in 
suppressing the Matabele uprising. But that is already 
practically suppressed, and it is not easy to see how the 
excuse can be made to work muck longer. England has 
got to settle the matter whether it will or will not support 
the most distinguished citizen of its South Africa Com- 
pany, after whom Rhodesia is named. Everybody believes 
now that he took a leading part in the Jameson raid ; that 
he is more responsible for it than any other man ; and that 
raid has proved to be most disastrous to British interests, 
and it will take a good while to recover from its injury. If 
things have gone badly in South Africa for Great Britain 
they are going better in the Nile Valley, where dissensions 
among the Mahdist forces makes it hopeful that the expe- 
dition will have little difficulty in reaching Dongola. It 
will be one nightmare off from the world if the power of 
the Dervishes is broken. 

....There is reason to hope that our own Government 
may begin to show a little more energy in its protection of 
American rightsin Turkey. The matter has lately been 
brought somewhat earnestly to the attention of the Presi- 
dent as well as of the Secretary of State. We believe that 
the consuls will be sent to Alexandretta, Erazrfi'm and Har- 
pat, whether the Turkish Government objects or not ; and 
we hope that our Government will have sufficient respect 
for its own rights to press vigorously the demand for the 
payment of damages for the destruction of American pro- 
perty. It has been urged in defeuse of a waiting policy that 
other Governments had claims for damages which were 
not pressed. But we now see that redress has been given 
by Turkey for the attack on British Consuls in Jiddah. 
Turkey never yieldsanything except by pressure and threat. 
The Sultan lives in astate of constant fear of Europe, and, 
indeed, of his own subjects ; and since the assassination of 
the Shah he has been so terrified that precautions have been 
redoubled, and hundreds of Armenians in Constantinople 
have been arrested or sent to Anatolia—not out of the 
country, oh no! 


.... We have never been able to stir up any enthusiasm 
in our own minds over any of the patent plans of reform- 
ing the constituency of the country, of which the latest 
and most plausible is that of forbidding people to come 
here who cannot read. It seems a rather curious proposi- 
tion considering the fact that there is hardly any country 
in the world from which we receive immigrants that has a 
larger proportion of illiterates than Louisiana or Missis- 
sippi. What we must depend upon is the slow process of 
education, and aay other method is a delusion. We are 
willing to have naturalization laws made strict and to see 
them strictly enforced. We do not believe that aliens should 
receive the right of suffrage until they have been here long 
enough to understand our method of government, and 
that they should be able to prove it by examination. But 
weare not ready to say that poor people escaping from 
foreign tyranny should be shut out from our country bee 
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cause they cannot read. We would let them come, and 
then see to it that their children are thoroughly educated. 


...-An editorial in the Paris edition of The New York 
Herald goes beyond even anything that we might have 
expected in its misrepresentation of Turkish affairs and 
its attacks on British consuls and correspondents in 
Turkey. It suggests that “‘mercepary motives prompted 
the accusations of cruelty made against the Turks in 
connection with Armenian affairs.”” Perhaps these consuls 
and reporters were paid, say a crown a head, for any stories 
they would invent of murder—wholesale assassinations at 
wholesale rates; and perhaps a shilling a head for mutila- 
tions, rapes and forced conversions. The same paper, 
which misrepresents the Americans in Paris, says further 
that ‘the bitterness and animus displayed in the Armeni- 
an agitation is explained with difficulty by even the widest 
philanthropy.” Indeed! The obtuseness and malice of 
such a statement, in view of the facts known to everybody 
in the world, ‘‘is explained with difficulty,”’ even by those 
who know the flattering curtesy paid by the Sultan to 
the proprietor of the Herald in his visit on his yacht to 
Constantinople. 


..-[t would be difficult to formulate a better statement 
of the proper attitude of religion toward science than that 
in ‘‘ The Catholic University Bulletin’ in a review of 
Professor Zahm’s “ Evalution and Dogma.” This book 
has been severely attacked by a number of Catholic theo- 
logians, but this quarterly review and organ of the Catho- 
lic University at Washington says: 

“The soundest Apologetics must be the scientific work of 

Catholics. If we had more mén like Mivart, Pasteur, Vanbene- 
den and Carnoy, the so-called * conflict’ would be out of the 
question. Theoretically, facts of science are common property ; 
in reality they belonz to the school that discovers and interprets 
them. There is more comfort in homesteading on the scientific 
domain than in disputing the title of previous occupants. 
Anteire, non subsequi decet.” 
We have often had occasion to express that idea in English 
instead of Latin. The Christian scholar must not wait till 
the scientists or the critics have come to aconclusion., “It 
is fitting that they should lead, not follow.” 


....A glance over the program for the coronation cere- 
monies at Moscow, shows that while France, Germany and 
Austria have prominent places, there is no mention of 
England. Is there any significance in this connection in 
the report, as yet unconfirmed, that Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace is to b- British Ambassador at Constantinople, to 
succeed Sir Philip Currie, who, it is said, bas resigned ? 
Mr. Wallace knows Russia more thoroughly than any other 
living Englishman, and is probably on the best personal 
relations with the Russian Government of all English 
officials. If he goes to Constantinople it seems undoubtedly 
true that England has made up her mind to some definite 
policy in her relations with Russia, Whether it be one 
tending toward a mutual understanding, or one of conflict, 
she could.have no better representative at what is now the 
most important point of contact than Sir Mackenzie Wal- 
lace. 


....[t is not, we suppose, by any authority of his as 
pontifexr maximus or summus episcoporum that the Em- 
peror of Germany has lately been re'-uking the clergy men 
who interest themselves in politics, but rather by his right 
as schoolmaster of all creation and the Admirable Crichton 
of all human knowledge. This rebuke is, perhaps, a little 
less childish, however, than the Emperor’s last order for- 
bidding anybody to bring a copy of the Cologne Gazette to 
any of bis castles or residences, or to have such a paper in 
his possession while within those places. Such an exhibi. 
tion of temper approaches insanity. The trial just now in 
the courts of nearly fifty socialists under charges of petty 
treason and sedition, including the most prominent mem- 
bers of the Socialist party in the Reichstag, is another of 
those facts which explain why there is so large an emigra- 
tion to this.country. 


...-Greatly to the relief of a very strained situation a 
compromise has been effected between the parties which 
had almost come to war over the Louisiana election. Mr. 
Foster, who had the returas in his favor as Democratic 
Governor of the State, was very slow to accept the proposi- 
tion of the Citizens’ League for a new election law, which 
should render impossible the frauds committed, and a con- 
stitutional amendment which should order a new conven- 
tion under new suffrage qualifications. There is no ques- 
tion that the new Governor has hisseat by fraud. In many 
parishes there were more votes cast for him than there 
were voters, and in some countries he received four or five 
times as many votes as there were males of voting age, 
white and black. These frauds were in Negro parishes, 
which would normally give a large Republican majority. 
This is a case in which the very success and magnitude of 
a fraud secures its final defeat. 


...-The excitement in Paris over the prophecies and rev- 
elations of Mile. Couesdon has died away. She has been 
examined by a committee of the Psychical Society of Paris, 
on which were a number of Catholic priests, and they de- 
clare that she is nothing more than an ordipary somnam- 
bulist. We may therefore hope that no new shrine or cult 
will originate with ber. By the way, does any one really 
know. what has become of our famous Catholic healer, 
Schlatter, the man who was a genuine enthusiast and 
would receive no money for his services, and who ran away 
and hid himself when he became too famous? Our Prot- 
estant healer, Dr. Dowie, seems to have received an acces- 
sion of modesty, for the last number of his weekly paper 
does not contain his portrait. Bathe is as earnest as ever 
in collecting great sums of money for his Zion. 

...-[t has been a week of noble gifts to colleges. A mil- 
lion dollars is proposed to be raised for the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Thomas McKean has conditionally of- 
fered a tenth of thesum. William Deering has presented 
$215,000 to the Northwestern University at Evanston, IIl., 
bringing his total gifts up to $500,000. Mrs. Van Wyck 
Brinckerhoff last year offered to give $100,000 to Barnard 
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Coliege on condition that the mortgage of $100,000 on its 
site at Morningside Park should be paid off by May 10th of 
this year. It was done before midnight. These conditiona] 
gifts are great spurs, and one munificent giver, Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons, of Chicago, makes all his gifts in that way. One 
that is now giving much anxiety. as the time on which it 
will expire is July, is that of $50,000 to Colorado College 
on condition that $150,000 is raised. 


... At the request of his nephew we last week withheld 
the information in reference to the will of the late Dr. f. 
K. Alden. formerly Secretary of the American Board ; but 
we see that other papers have published the statement 
that after providing for bis widow and making a few be- 
quests, he has left his house in Boston to the American 
Board for the use of the Madura Mission, and that the 
greater part of the remainirg property is left to ten resi- 
duary legatees, Amherst and Iowa Colleges, Hartford, 
Oberlin and Chicago Theological Seminaries, the City Mis- 


‘sionary Society of Boston, the American Board, the Home 


Missionary Society, the American Missionary Association 
and the Congregational Education Society. A sp*cial in- 
terest attaches to the bequests to the American Board. 


.... We imagine that a great many Americars will need 
to be told what is the distinction posseszed by Dr. Jobn S, 
Billings, “the medical lecturer and author of Philadel- 
phia,” which justifies his being selected from all the 
United States to receive with Herbert Spencer, Max 
Miiller, Prof. James Bryce and Lord Kelvin, an honorary 
degree from the University of Pesth on the occasion of the 
Hungarian millennial. But Dr. Billings not only has a 
high record in the office of Surgeon-General of the United 
States, but has edited the most colossal work of bibliogra- 
phy ever published, giving in ten huge volumes the history 
of all diseases, and has lately been chosen librarian of the 
combined libraries in this city. 


.... We have so much regard for the good sense of Goy- 
ernor McKinley that we refuse to believe the statement 
made in the Advisory Report of the A P. A., which was 
adopted by the Supreme Council in Washington, on Satur- 
day night. They said that the special committee sent by 
authority of the Board to interview Governor McKinley, 
report that he denies or satisfactorily explains the greater 
partof the matter on which the Supreme Council decided 
that he was not a fit candidate, and they report that in the 
said interview with him Governor McKinley “fully and 
unequivocally indorsed the principles of this order.” That 
is too much to believe. 

....“* Fighting Bob” Evans, of the United States Navy, 
might wore properly be called “‘ Talking Bob,” or ‘“ Boast- 
ing Boh,” if we may trust the report of the braggart and 
impertinent way in which he talked to the President the 
other day. He would have the United States drive the 
Spaniards out of Cuba and annex the ‘sland, and says that 
if Secretary Olney will give the word he will take the bat- 
tleship “ Indiana,” which he basthe honor of commanding, 
and go down to Cuba with it, and undertake to clean out 
the entire Spanish fleet, so that “‘ no language but Spanish 
will be talked in Hades for the next ten years.” Pah! 


.... Weare all familiar with the story of the Scotch min- 
ister who read from the Psalm, “I said in my haste, all 
men are liars,” ard added, as a pulpit comment, “ Ah, 
David, had ye lived noo, ye might have said it at your 
leisure.” The story is paralleled bythe Vicar of Gorleston, 
England, who was asked at a parish meeting why be prac- 
ticed certain ritualistic innovations. He refused to answer 
at that time, but the next Sunday, taking his text from the 
story of Balaam, replied to the question with the remark 
that if Balaam had lived nowadays he would have got ac- 
customed to being rebuked by asses. 


...-1t is a fact beyond question that altho there are some 
good men connected with the school system in this city, 
the Superintendent of Public Schools, Mr. Jasper, is not 
regarded as an authority of any value on education. This 
city greatly needs at the head of its public schools a man 
who is a poor politician, but thoroughly acquainted with 
the best methods of teaching, and who has the strength as 
well as the intelligence to administer the schools for the 
benefit of the pupils. Such a man Mr. Jasper is not ; and we 
heartily trust that he will be replaced by one of the most 
competent professional educators to be found in the 
country. 

.... We cannot argue law with the Supreme Court of the 
United States, but we can argue morals. That court has 
decided that the Louisiana Jim Crow law is not unconsti- 
tutional, which requires railroad companies to provide 
separate coaches for whites and Negroes. But the law 
is a crime before God, no matter whether it does or does 
not contradict the Constitution of the United States. -The 
Constitution is not as broad as the Golden Rule, and the 
justices of that court have narrower jurisdiction than 
God has ; nay, a narrower jurisdiction than any man’s con- 
science. 


...-The Catholic papers of the Province of Quebec have 
all signed a mandement instructing Roman Catholics 
that itis their duty to vote for the Conservative candi- 
dates. That is a somewhat high-handed measure, but 
nothing more than might be expected among French Cana- 
dians. Such official interference is bad politics and bad re 
ligion, and it will weaken the links which connect 
not a few Catholics with the Church. We are glad to 
see thatthe Archbishop of Toronto refuses to give his in- 
dorsement to the mandate. 


.... There is serious danger of a considerable outbreak of 
cholera all about the Mediterranean during the coming 
summer and autumn. Already there are twenty deaths a 
day in Alexandria, and we know of nothing that can keep 
it out of Turkey; and there will doubtless be sporadic cases 
in Italy and France, as there are indeed already in Mar- 
seilles. Wemay expect that poverty and famine will be 
followed by an outbreak of pestilence which will make 00 
distinction between Christian and Moslem in the Orient, 
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THE first three days of last week were very uneventful 
days in the General Conference. None of the standing 
committees had any important reports to make, and the 
time of the Conference hung somewhat heavily on its 
hands. Torelieve the tedium of roll call for resolutions 
and memorialz, Amanda Smith, the colored evangelist, 
was introduced to the Conference and asked to sing some- 
thing. She sang with remarkable effect, in two distinct 
tones, that of a pure soprano and that of a deep contralto, 
the hymn “ The Lord Will Provide.” Being asked to sing 
a second time, the witty Rishop Fowler, who was presid- 
ing, suggested that as the first song was for the benefit of 
the candidates, the second should be for the rest of the 
Conference. 

Thursday was the important day to which everybody 
looked forward, as it had been set apart for the elections. 
These elections, however, could not proceed until reports 
were made from the Committee on Episcopacy on two 
questions: First, whether any of the present bishops were 
non-effective: second, whether any new bishops are 
needed, and if so, how many. The Committee was not 
prepared to come to a decision on this question until 
Wednesday. On Thursday morning, the Chairman of the 
Committee, Dr. Buckley, made three distinct reports, all 
of which were disposed of; but as nearly the whole time 
of the session was occupied by their consideration, the 
anxiety of the many candidates to know their fate was 
necessarily prolonged until Friday. 

The Discipline requires that the General Conference de- 
clare who of the Bishops are effective and who non- 
effective. The first report declared as effective. all of the 
General Superintendents, not including the Missionary 
Bishops of India and Africa, except Bishop Rowman and 
Bishop Foster. Bishop Bowman is the Senior or Presiding 
Bishop, and both he and Bishop Foster are advanced in 
years and have become too feeble to do full work. The 
committee had a delicate task before it in recommending 
that they be declared non-effective ; but with a nearly 
unanimous vote they decided that it was their duty to do 
so, end in well-chosen language they reported in favor of 
the retirement of these two chief pastors at the end of the 
present General Conference, they to be assigned to such 
episcopal duties as the Board of Bishops might determize 
and to have leave to choose their episcopal residences. The 
Book Committee, which is a permanent committee, is re- 
quested to make a generous provision for their support. 
When the reading of the report by Dr. Buckley was con- 
cluded, Bishop Foster rose and asked the indulgence of the 
General Conference while he said a few words. Hethought 
it would be well for him and his colleague to retire while 
the matter was being discussed. It would leave the Con. 
ference free from embarrassment in treating a delicate 
question. It had been fifty-eight years since he attended 
his first conference and saw a bishop for the first time. He 
then regarded a bishop as a demi-god, a being from another 
sphere. There are many who still regarded the bishops in 
that light. If they knew them as well as he their opinion 
would be changed. His request for leave to retire was 
granted, and as the two veaerable bishops left the room the 
Conference was visibly affected by the sad duty it had to 
perform. Some thought the proposed action harsh and 
unnecessary, and spoke in favor of allowing the aged 
bishops to remain on the active list, taking such service as 
they might beable to perform. Bat Dr. Buckley explained 
in such a convincing and delicate way the necessity for 
retirement that the Conference adopted the report with 
little dissent. ; 

Tae second report of the Committee on Episcopacy dealt 
with the question of a Bishop of African descent. This 
question has been before every General Conference electing 
bishops since that of 1880. There is a large contingent of 
colored members, some 260,000 in number, all gathered into 
conferences composed almost exclusively of colored minis- 
ters. There are fifty or sixty colored representatives in the 
General Conference, and their desire to have a bishop of 
their own color becomes stronger with every conference. 
The committee’s report, after stating that it is the policy 
of the Church that no discrimination should be made on 
the question of race or color, but that men should be 
selected for the office of bishop on the ground of worth and 
fitness, declared that the time had come when it is safe 
and wise to elect a. bishop of African descent. After the 
report there was a scramble among the colored delegates 
for the platform, and the Conference heard them very will- 
ingly. There were six or eight of them who spoke, and it 
was noticed that all used manuscripts except two; one of 
these was a minister and one a layman. They all spoke 
well and some of them with considerable effect, their lan- 
guage and manner being for the most part excellent. One 
or two of them evidently strove to be eloquent and almost 
failed to be interesting. They were all of one mind as to 
the desirability of having a bishop of their own color. They 
declared that race prejudice was not decreasing, but rather 
increasing in the South, and that no matter how willing a 
white bishop might be to visit among them and be as one 
of them such efforts could not be successful. They wanted 
a man of their own color to labor among them, visiting 
their cabins, sitting at their tables, baptizing their chil- 
dren, and acting as their leader. They declared that many 
of their young people, particularly those who came from 
educational institutions, were leaving them to join other 
denominations because of the impression that they would 
get no recognition from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
One of them said that their demand for a bishop of 
their own color was the logical outcome of the 
past twenty-five years of educational advancement. 
“You told us,” he said, ‘* to hitch our chariot toa star. 
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We have done so, and chosen the brightest star in our 
firmament.” There was a substitute offered by Dr. Wilson 
(white), of Baltimore, declaring that this was not a proper 
subject of legislation ; but the Conference, particularly 
after Dr. Buckley’s explanation that the report simply 
declared a policy and its adoption would leave each mem- 
ber free to vote for a colored bishop or not, as he might 
prefer, passed the resolution, and there were few dissen- 
tient votes. Then came the third report, one of the most 
interesting of the series. It recommended that three ad- 
ditional bishops be elected. The Board of Bishops had in 
answer to the request of the Committee declared that it 
might be wise in view of future contingencies to elect two 
men, but no more. The Committee thought the number 
ought to be three ; but after a full discussion on amend- 
ments, one making the number two and the other declar- 
ing that none were needed, the Conference decided to elect 
two. Those whu supported the motion not to elect any 
bishop did so partly on the ground that two in place of 
those reti ed would be sufficient for the work, and partly 
on the ground that an increase of the number involves an 
increase of expense, and that in times when missionaries 
are recalled because of lack of funds and the societies are 
burdened with debts, the Church should be prudent and 
not increase the demand upon the Episcopate fund. The 
action of the Conference was, of course, a disappointment 
to several of the candidates whose only hope of securing 
the prize lay in the election of more than two. 

The elections began on Friday, and little other business 
was done either on Friday or Saturday. It was generally 
conceded that a more doubtful situation has seldom con- 
fronted a General Conference in an Episcopal election. 
There was a great number of candidates, some forty or 
more, and there were only two positions to fill. The friends 
of more than a dozen men were quite confident that each 
would have so large a vote on the first ballot as to make his 
election sure. There was a great deal of canvassing at 
the hotels in the evenings, and in the lobbies of the build- 
ing where the Conference meets ; but there were few or no 
signs that any improper methods were being used. 

The first ballot was one of surprises. It was the general 
opinion that the popular Missionary Secretary, Chaplain 
McCabe, known as the sweet singer, the eloquent lecturer, 
and above all, the great money raiser, would have the 
largest vote. But hecamesecond. The first place was oc- 
cupied by a Negro, Prof. J. W. E. Bowen, of Gammon 
Theological Seminary, Atlanta, a young man of remarka- 
ble brilliancy, of whom the colored delegates are very 
proud. This was in no small measure due to the able 
speeches of the colored delegates on Thursday in support 
of the report in favor of the election of a bishopof African 
descent. The ballot showed that many of the whitedelegates 
joined with their brethren in voting for him. Bowen got 147 
votes, McCabe, 141; Dr. Earl Cranston,of the Western Meth- 
odist Book Concern, 115; Dr. J. W. Hamilton, of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, 106, and President H. A. Buttz, of Drew 
Theological Seminary, 72. There were some forty others 
voted for,the highest vote received by any one of them being 
47. The second ballot gave McCabe an increase of 77 and 

brought him to the head ofthe list. Bowen gained 28, Cran- 
ston 49, Hamilton 38 and Buttz 24. All the rest fell off. This 
ballot made it certain that the contest lay between five men. 
On the third ballot Buttz gained 57,Cranston 27 and McCabe 
34. Hamilton and Bowen fell off. On the fourth ballot 
Buttz came next to the head of the list with 233, McCabe 
was first with 243, a slight loss, and Cranston third, with 
214, a considerable gain. It was now generally conceded 
that Buttz would be’one of the successful men, and that 
the race for the other place lay between McCabe and Cran- 
ston, with the chances in favor of Cranston. The sixth 
ballot was like those which preceded it, indecisive. Buttz 
got 291,a gain of 25, and it was freely predicted that he 
would be elected on the next ballot, but it did not so re- 
sult. He lost a few votes on the seventh ballot, Cranston 
gaining slightly. McCabe, whose vote had been slowly 
decreasing, gained 12 votes, while Bowen and Hamilton 
continued to fall off. The result of this ballot revived the 
hopes of McCabe’s supporters and satisfied everybody that 
Hamilton’s chances were gore. The eighth ballot gave 
Buttz 280, McCabe 270, Cranston 263 and Hamilton 100. 
This made the knowing ones say that there was “‘ some- 
thing in the wind.’”’ What it was nobody seemed to know ; 
but adjournment over Sunday, everybody conceded, would 
give ample opportunity to devise a new plan of campaign. 
Ex-Governor McKinley, whom Methodists are proud to 
own as a member of their Church, was introduced to the 
Conference and received an ovation. He lectured Saturday 
evening in Washington in the course arranged by one of 
the Conference committees. 
H.K. C. 
Special by Felegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 
MonpDAy, May 18th, 1896. 
Three ballots have been taken for Bishops to day without 
result. The third ballot was reported to a special session 
held at 2:30; another was taken, and the Conference ad- 
journed to meet at 5:40 to hear the report from the tellers. 
So many ballots without an election has not been known 
in the history of the General Conference, at least for many 
years. The eleventh ballot leaves Cranston first with 245, 
which is 94 short of an election. McCabe is second with 
214, a loss of 56 from his highest vote ; Hamilton, with 191, 
a gain of 91 on the last three ballots ; and Buttz fourth 
with 174, a loss of 117 from his highest vote. It is impossi- 
ble to guess to whom the honors will go. 
H. K. C. 


THE Board of Control of the Epworth League has re- 
jected the recommendations of the Joint Committee of that 
Society and the Christian Endeavor societies, looking to the 
affiliation of Epworth Leagues that adopt the pledge and 
consecration meeting with Christian Endeavor unions. 
Three of the executive officers of the League were heartily 
in favor of such affiliation, and the committee of the Con- 


ference has been continued, so that there is hope of future 
euccess in this effort. 


& 
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THE SOUTHERN BAPTISTS. 


BY C. E. W. DOBBS, D.D. 








NEVER have the Baptists of the South enjoyed a more 
pleasant or more profitable anniversary week thar that 
which has just closed here at Chattanooga. The Southern 
Bapvist Convention has grown to be the one grand annual 
event toward which turn the eyes of its vast constituency 
in this Southland. In connection with the Convention 
this year there assembled the Sothern Baptist Press 
Association, the Baptist Youug People’s Union Auxil- 
iary to the Southern Baptist Convention, the Women’s 
Missionary Union Auxiliary tothe Southern Baptist Con- 
vention—you see they have names down here—and the 
Board of Trustees of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. The good sisters, according to their custom 
and Southern ‘“‘ orthodoxy”’ flocked by themselves, per- 
mitting no male reporter to invade their gathering place, 
tho they did permit several of the brethren to stay within 
its sacred precincts long enough to addressthem. The 
address delivered, the speaker departs immediately. All 
this seems strangely puerile to Northern readers, but itis 
in strict accordance with Southern interpretion of the 
probibitions of Paul concerning ‘“ women speaking in 
promiscuous assemblages.’”’ Well, well, as a man South- 
ern born and bred, permit your correspondent to express 
the hope that the day is not far distant when more en- 
lightened views will prevail. A good sister from Indian- 
apolis was here, and from her I leirn that the women have 
had a successful and somewhat enthusiastic anniversary. 

On Wednes:'ay evening, May 6th, F. L. Wilkins, D.D, of 
the Baptist Young People’s Union of America, delivered 
an address by invitation of the local unions of Chattanoo- 
ga. This was a fit prelude to the gathering of the 
Southern Union the next day. It will be remembered that 
last May, at the conference in Washington City, after a 
day’s discussion, it was decided not to organize the South- 
ern Union ; but the peculiar environments of that decision 
would not permit it to remaiu decided. Hence leading 
brethren called a convention, which assembled last fall in 
Atlanta and organized the Baptist Young People’s Union 
Auxiliary to the Southern Baptist Convention, and ap- 
pointed May 7th for its first formal meeting. When the 
morning came the young people were not here in any large 
numbers; but the Union was called to order by the 
Rev. L, O. Dawson, of Alabama, and the new organization 
commenced its career as one of the auxiliaries of the con- 
vention. One hundred and seventy-seven delegatesenrolled ~ 
from one hundred and six young people’s unions in four- 
teen States. The Rev. [. J. Vanness, of Nashville, read the 
report from the committee appointed at the Atlanta meet- 
ing to confer with the committee representing the Southern 
department of the International Union. The report stated 
that it had been found impracticable to agree with the lat- 
ter, and recommended that the Southern organization be 

perpetuated, at the same time insisting that the most cor- 
dial relations be maintained with the older body. If any 
one had come to Chattanooga expecting a reopening of the 
discussion of the advisability of organizing the Southern 
Union, he was destined to disappointment ; for the report 
was adopted without a dissenting voice. On invitation Dr. 
Wilkins, of the Chicago Union, addressed the body in quite 
a felicitous and fraternal manner. He does not believe the 
Southern movement will necessarily tend to alienation in 
the work forthe young people. W. W. Landrum, D.D., of 
Richmond, who has from the beginning opposed the sepa- 
rate organization of the South, eloquently urged unity in 
the work. He said that the North needs the South, and 
that the Baptists of the two sections should stand together 
for the maintenance of common Baptist principles. Dr. 
J. B. Hawthorne, who has just resigned at Atlanta to ac- 
Cept a call to Nashville, insisted that this organization was 
begun and would be continued in the interest of peace, 
harmony and fraternity. He thought the South should do 
its own work in its own way, acd through its own inde- 
pendent organizitions. On motion of J. M. Frost, D.D., 
of Nashville, fraternal greeting was sent to the Interna- 
tional Union, which meets in Milwaukee in July. So the 

Baptist young people are to be divided into North and 

South, as their fathers are. 

Great ioterest centered in the meeting of the trustees of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. Many 
actually thought, and some hoped, that inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings would be instituted against Pres. W. H. 
Whitsitt, D.D., LL.D., because of his recent publications 
concerning the alleged prevalence of affusion among the 
Euglish Baptists prior to 1641. But such were doomed to dis- 
appointment. The trustees thought business more worthy 
demanded their attention, tho one of them facetiously re- 
marked that perhaps it might be weil to remove Dr. Whit- 
sitt from the presidency and to install in his chair the 
venerable ancient Egyptian, whose mummy Dr. T. T. 
Eaton is bringing home from the Jand of the Pharaobs. 
But, then, another trustee gravely objected, “ For,” said 
he, ‘* who knows but that the said mummy may not have 
some objectionable cryptogram upon his back ?” 

The past has been a year of great prosperity for the semi- 
nary. Three hunired and seventeen students have been 
matriculated,and $30 000 has been added to the endowment 
funds. Tbe Hon. Joshua Levering, of Baltimore, has gen- 
erously given $10,000 to provide a suitable gymnasium. Dr. 
J. S. Coleman, of Kentucky, brought the institution be’ore 
the Convention by offering a resolution inquiring into the 
relation between the Seminary and the Convention. A 
committee was ordered, which subsequently reported 
through Dr. B. H. Carroll, the great Texan. It was shown 
that there is no organic connection between them, the only 
semblance of control to which the Convention is legally 
entitled being the provision of the charter whereby the 
Convention may nominate three persons for any vacancy 
occurring in the Board of Trustees, from whom the Board 
must fill said vacancy. The Convention has never seen fit 
to exercise this right, and the Board bas been regarded as 

practically independent and self-perpetuating. Only 
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through the right mentioned has the Convention any re- 
sponsibility for, or control of, either teachers or teaching 
in theinstitution. The property of the seminary in build- 
ings and endowments now aggregates more than $800,000, 
making it the best equipped Baptist theological seminary 
in the world. 

But the gathering of all others was the assembling of the 
Convention Friday morning, May 8th. When Pres. Jona- 
than Haralson’s gavel called the body to order there were 
over eight hundred delegates in their seats. These are not 
here as a great mass meeting, but are regularly appointed 
and elected delegates from the several conventions and 
associations of the Southern Baptists. Of course Judge 
Haralson, of Alabama, was re-elected President, and will 
be as Jong as he will consent to serve his admiring breth- 
ren. From the printed statistical tables before me, pre- 
pared by Dr. Lansing Burrows, the able secretary and edi- 
tor of the “ Baptist Year Book,’ I cull the following fig- 
ures : Within the bounds of the Convention territory there 
are 18,148 churches, 10,236 ordained ministers, 1,468.901 
white membership, of whom 90,877 were baptized the past 
year. The reported value of church property is $19,551,268. 
There are 88 educational institutions under Baptist control, 
with property valued at $7,961,067. 

The fifty-first annual report of the Foreign Mission 
Board, Richmond, says that the past year has been one of 
great blessings on the work in foreign mission fields. The 
missionaries send tidings of 735 baptisms, the largest 
number by far in the history of the work, and the general 
outlook is full of hope. In several mission fields the hearts 
of the people seem especially open to the Gospel message. 
Inthe North China and in the Brazilian missions there 
has been quite an advance movement. The results of the 
Chinese- Japanese war seem to have softened the hearts of 
the Chinese: but, on the other hand, the Japanese, elated 
with victory, are not so open to the Gospel truth as former 
ly. The receipts have been $102,056.15; expenditures ag- 
gregate $105,118.90. There is a debt of about $30,000, tho 
subsequent to the presentation of the report, by an earnest 
effort, pledges aggregating about $10,000 were secured 
toward extinguishing the debt. Of the receipts $22 699 55 
came into the treasury through the women’s societies. 
The following statistical table will show the work of the 
Board better than extracts from the report : 
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The Home Board reported a year of ** consecrated devo- 
tion and earnest efforts.” The labors of its missionaries 
bave been attended by the influence of the Divine Spirit, so 
that only once before in all its history has the Board been 
able to report such results. The number of missionaries 
this year has been a small decrease from the number re- 
ported last year, but larger than in any other in the 
Board’s history. The baptisms have been 5,617, only 304 
less than last year. The receipts have been $75,927.54, 
against $76,770.91 last year. The estimated value of the 
Board’s property last year was $99,439. The increase dur- 
ing the present year has been $5,150, making the present 
total value $104,580. This property consists of church 
property held in Havana and New Orleans. The women’s 
societies gave $33,542.64 of the receipts. The report refers 
to the work in Cuba, and to the recent imprisonment and 
subsequent release of the Rev. A. J. Diaz, the story of 
which is familiar to the country. It recites the circum- 
stances leading to the necessity for all the male missionaries 
leaving the island. It is hoped that the day schools and 
Sunday-schools may be continued by tbe heroic Christian 
women who remain in Cuba. 

Interesting reference is had to other phases of the Board’s 
work: Native white population, foreign population, the 
Indians and the Negroes 

Work among the Negrces, under the co operative plan, 
known as the Fortress Monroe Agreement, has been in- 
augurated in North Carolina, Alabama and South Caro- 
lina. This work is very promising of great results, and is 
being entered into with a spirit of enthusiasm by all 
parties concerned. The Rev. Mr. Diaz was warmly wel- 
comed at the Convention, and every utterance from his 
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lips was eagerly listened to. He told the story of his 
arrest and release, and says he confidently expects the suc- 
cess of the insurrection. ‘Cuba will be free in seven or 
eight months,” is his firm conviction. 

The report of the Sunday-school Board was eagerly 
awaited in view of certain propositions recently made by 
the American Baptist Publication Society, looking toward 
closer relations in the publication of Sunday school litera- 
ture. Secretary J. M. Frost presented the report, which 
presents a record of increasing prosperity, showing a large 
advancement in its volume of business and enlargement of 
its benevolent appropriations, and an excellent.condition 
in all of its affairs. Referring to the proposition dbove 
mentioned, the report says: 

“A proposition has been received from the Publication So- 
ciety at Philadelphia ‘looking to the unification of publishing 
interests,’ and to secure ‘greater harmony in the publication of 
Sunday-school literature.’ The plan did not commend itself to 
us, and the proposition was declined, the Board ‘deeming such 
alliance neither desirable nor feasible.’ In declining, however, 
the Board expressed agreement with them in a desire for 
‘greater harmony in the publication of Sunday-school litera- 
ture.’ We have diligently sought this in every policy we have 
adopted and in every method of conducting our business and 
work.” 

The receipts of the Board were $58,525.98 from sales of 
periodicals, 


ss 
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THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


THE eightieth annual report of the American Bible So- 
ciety, presented at its anniversary last week, shows that 
the entire receipts for the year amounted to $437,223, of 
which 232,552 were for books and on purchase account, 
and the remaining $204,670 included $67,102 from gifts, 
church collections and auxiliary donations ; $70,977 from 
legacies, $26,539 from interest, $37,391 from rents, and $2,660 
from miscellaneous sources. The legacies were $88,939 less 
than was received from the same source during the preced- 
ing year. Theissues of the Society during the past year 
were, from the Bible House 966,845, in foreign lands 783,438, 
making a total of 1,750,283. Of these 391,437 were Bibles, 
574.745 New Testaments, and 595,582 Portions. The tot.l 
issues during the eighty years amount to 61,705,841. * 

In the home field the district superintendents, number- 
ing 21, have carried on the greater part of the Society’s 
work ; but a number of auxiliaries were reported as en- 
gaged in the canvass of their fields, and they have employed 
25 agents. The result of their work is seen in the fact that 
28,299 destitute families and 13,820 individuals have been 
supplied with the Scriptures, out of 103,647 families found 
without any copy of the Bible. 

In the foreign field a comparison for the twenty years 
shows that whereas in 1876 the total expenditures for three 
agencies—in the Levant, China and Japan and South 
America—were $44,376, and the distribution amounted to 
165,829 copies, during the past year the expenses were $208,- 
270 in eleven agencies, besides missionary work in a num- 
ber of other fields, and the total number of copies dis- 
tributed was 890,155. This work in foreign lands has been 
a steady growth, not merely in the number of agents em- 
ployed but in the number of books printed, purchased and 
issued, and in the returns for books purchased. Attention 
is called especially tothe work among the Japanese sol- 
diers; to the disturbances in Turkey, by which a large 
number of Bibles had been destroyed ; to the disturbances 
in South America, resulting, however, in favorable deci- 
sions by the Government of Peru ; to,the unfavorable result 
of the hostilities in Cuba, and the possibleinjury resulting 
from the assassination of the Shah of Persia. The most 
remarkable results are reported from China. The prospect 
reported at the opening of the year was dark ; but at the 
close it was found that there had been a distribution of 
396,088 volumes, of which nearly ninety-seven per cent. 
appear to have been sold. 

The work of translation and revision has been carried 
on during the year, including the following versions: 
Muskokee and Choctaw in this couutry, Siamese and Cam- 
bodian in Eastern Asia, the Zulu in Southern Africa, Ben- 
ga and Bule in Western Africa, the Quichuan and Portu- 
guese in South America, the Kurdish in Turkey, and also 
work on the Union version in Chinaas well as some of the 
colloquials. The Telugu version in India has not been ad- 
vanced as was hoped ; the ancient Armenian is complete, 
and the book is being printed. The attention of the Society 

is called tothe financial condition, which is serious. The 
Society had to call upon its reserve fund, the unexpended 
surplus of legacies received in former years. This, how- 
ever, is not large, and will soon be exhausted; and it is 
urged that every effort be made to bring the Bible 
Society before the churches as their recognized means 
for carrying on its distinct work. 


_ 








RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


... The Presbytery of Long Island has memorialized the 
General Assembly as follows : 


“Inasmuch as the General Assembly has enjoined it upon the 
Presbytery of New York,and by implication upon the other 
Presbyteries of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, not to receive under its care for licensare students for 
the ministry studying in Seminaries ‘respecting whose teaching 
the General Assembly disavows responsibility’ (see ‘Minutes,’ 
1895, pp, 76, 77), and inasmuch as the Synod of New York has 
called attention to tbis action, therefore, the Presbytery of Long 
Island desires to record : 

“** First. Its loyalty to the Constitution. 

“** Second. Its belief that the said action of the General Assem- 
bly is in excess of the powers vested in the General Assembly by 
the Constitution. 

“* Third. Its purpose to fulfil its presbyterial duties, and 
maintain its presbyterial rigkts under the provisions of the 
Constitution.’ ” . 





.... The thirty-first anniversary of the National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House was held in this city 
last week. The total receipts for the year were $34,945, and 
the expenses reached almost exactly the same figure. 
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During the past year fifteen publications have been added 
to the Society’s list, over half a milliov of bound volumes 
of Sunday-school library books have been circulated, and 
of its children’s papers, together with the National Tem- 
perance Advocate, one and a half million copies have been 
distributed. The Society has vigorously carried on its 
work among the colored people of the South, and pressed 
for legislation in Congress. It also asks the co-operation 
of all friends of the temperance cause to end the effort to 
strengthen the work during the coming fall and winter. 


....The auniversary of Lane Theological Seminary, re- 
cently held, was specially interesting for the announce- 
ment that the Rev. Henry Goodwin Smith, of Freehold, N, 
J., had been chosen as the successor of Dr. E. D. Morris as 
President and Professor of Theology. Mr. Smith is ason 
of the late Prof. Henry B. Smith, of Union Seminary, and 
while not very prominent before the Church, is well known 
as a man of fine characterand ability. With regard tothe 
relation of the seminary to the General Assembly the fol- 
lowing action was taken : 

** Resolved, That while this Board desires to maintain the most 

cordial and intimate relations with the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of America, and will 
do allthat can be done to that end, it as yet does not see the 
way clear to change the action taken by the Board in May, 1895, 
concerning proposed amendments to its charter.” 
Dr. Morris remains in charge until January Ist in order 
that Mr. Smith may make preparation for his work, and 
also that the present students may have the advantage of 
his instruction. A 


.... According to advance summaries from the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions it appears that the total 
receipts amounted to $879,749. These included, from the 
churches $272 009 ; the Woman’s Boards, $302,627: Sabbath- 
schools, $30 222; Young People’s Societies , $26,694 ; legacies, 
$146 828; interest, individuals and miscellaneous, $101,369. 
There was also $32,041 received from gain in exchange; 
and unused appropriations were canceled amounting to 
$47,984. These together with the general receipts amounted 
in all to $959,774. There is thus a surplus of $30,535. This 
has been secured by the most careful scrutiny of expendi- 
tures and the greatest economy on the field. A statement 
should be made also in regard to the debt. The deficit 
with which the year commenced was $174,770, For this 
there has been received from the Reunion fuud $92,358, 
from churches, woman’s boards, etc., $5,642 ; and there re- 
mains as a deficit account for the next year the sum of 
$76 770. 1t is to be hoped that this will be easily met by the 
appropriations from the Reunion fund, and that the com- 
paratively small surplus of the present year may be applied 
to lines of work in the field which have suffered severely 
during the past year under the heavy reductions, amount- 
ing to about $100,000. Having commenced the work of 
meeting the debts of the Boards the Reunion fund ought 
to carry it through and not call upon the economies of the 
Board to take the place of the gifts of the churches. 


....The union which we mentioned a few weeks ago, as 
hopeful between the Manhattan Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches and the New York and Brooklyn Associa- 
tion, was accomplished May 14th. The New York and 
Brooklyn Association was divided some twenty-five years 
ago as the result of the controversies concerning Mr. 
Beecher, involving the question whether the Association 
was responsible for the character of its members; and 
those who weredefeated inthe matter withdrew and formed 
the Manhattan Association. Soon after the New York and 
Brooklyn Association became both a ministerial associa- 
tion and a conference of churches. About six years ago, a 
Manhattan Conference of Churches was organized, so that 
there were two distinct conferences covering the metro- 
politan district, and having little or nothing to do with 
each other. Sometimes a church belonged to the New 
York and Brooklyn Conference while the pastor 
was a member of the Manhattan Association, or vice 
versa. The union of the two conferences took place in the 
Tomkins Avenue Congregational Church of Brooklyn, and 
for the first time in many years the delegates and pastors 
from all the Congregational Churches of New York and 
Brooklyn met as members of one organization, the name 
being the Manhattan-Brooklyn Conference. In view of 
the fact that so many churches belong to this conference 
it is likely that there will soon be an amicable separation 
along geographical lines, one conference taking in New 
York and its suburbs to the north, and the otber the 
churches of Brooklyn and the adjacent outlying districts. 


.... Baptist circles in England have been much stirred 
up by recent events in connection with the Spurgeon Tab- 
ernacleand College. The influences emanating from these 
institutions have always been in favor of thestricter lines of 
ecclesiastical rule and orthodoxy. Charles H. Spurgeon, 
with his good sense and good heart, modified some of the 
more rigid expression of these influences, but his real feel- 
ing was manifest in the ‘‘ Down-Grade”’ controversy, when 
he felt obliged to withdraw from the Baptist Ministers’ 
Union. Naturally the college reflected his ideas. After 
his death a trust deed, drawn up with great literalness 
and particularity, became the ruling instrument. While 
Thomas Spurgeon, the son, was called to the pastorate, Dr. 
James Spurgeon, the brother, was placed.in charge of the 
college. James Spurgeon is a man of broad, sweet and 
large sympathy, and svon found his position under this 
deed of trust uncomfortable. He was also too distinctively 


intellectual and cultured to be entirely in accord with the 
peculiar type of work develo in the Tabernacle, which 
naturally gives prestige to the college, and from which a 
large part of the money that maintains it is secured. Mat- 
ters culminated at the public meeting of the Pastors 
College Evangelical Association, when James Spurgeon 
resigned the presidency, making substantially the foliow- 
ing statement : 


* My dear brother, as President of the college, could do what 
he pl :_but Iam under a trust deed. I want to educate 
men for the Baptist denomination. I am for unity ; my colleagues 
are for isolation. The Tabernacle Churca at its last busiaess 
meeting indicated that [ have not got its support. I resign from 
its presidency, but shall help the college in every way 45S 
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TURKEY. 
THE SITUATION IN ZEITUN. 





BY AN EYE-WITNESS, 





1 reached here last evening after along, hard day’s ride, 
with my horse completely tired out. I met a warm wel- 
come from the consuls and pashas, and am made comfort- 
able at their quarters, where they are all boarding together. 
lam about to go into the town with the British Consul, Mr. 
Barnham. The clothing forwarded from Aintab has just 
reached here, and distribution will commence to-day. The 
officers, soldiers, consuls, etc., are all longing for the time 
to come when they can be allowed to withdraw from this 
pestilence-stricken place. 

Later.—I have been into the city and found the state 
of things very bad. There are about 14,000 people now in 
Zeitfiin, of whom nearly 7,000 are refugees, the balance being 
the townspeople. Between 3,000 and 4,000 of this mixed pop- 
ulation are victims of typhus fever or dysentery, and more 
than half of the remainder who have escaped the epidem- 
ics are so reduced by famine and fear as to be little better 
off. I have read of famine, but never before realized what 
its horrors were. Things now are wonderfully improved, 
aud food is plentiful enough for those who can purchace ; 
but poverty and extreme destitution is on every hand. 
Yhe ashy lips, shrunken faces, and tottering steps of half 
the people on the street—not to speak of the specters that 
lie groaning in almost every shed and stable of the city— 
bear horrible witness to the ordeal through which they 
have been and are now passing. One man can make but 
little impression on such a mass of misery as there is here. 
I treat as best I can from 200 to 300 of them each day, and 
have a little hospital of forty beds to which I transfer 
those cases which are lying in the streets or worse places, 
with no one to care for them. We have opened a bakery; 
and are distributing clothing which has been made up in 
Marash, besides a considerable quantity which has been 
sent from Smyrna and Constantinople. Mr. H. B. Barn- 
bam, British Consul, was the leading member of the 
commission which arranged the terms of surrender of Zei- 
tin, and he has distributed money to over 5,000 of the 
refugees, no one receiving more than one medjidié (about 
eighty cents), and Mr. Macallum is now here to aid in dis- 
tributing food, clothing, etc.; but the needs are so great 
compared with the supplies at our command that it seems 
almost futile to do anything. We shall succeed for the 
time being in keeping body and soul together in thousands 
of persons who would otherwise perish; but unless relief 
comes in larger amounts than up to this time, the later 
condition of many of these people will be hopeless. The 
refugees have lost their houses, cattle, farming imple- 
ments, seed—everything. Such wholesale misery is sim- 
ply appalling. 

Later.—I have now been in the city ten days. Yesterday 
I received a telegram stating that the Medical Relief Corps, 
for which I telegraphed while in Marash, is now on the 
way. Iam greatly hampered over the fact that leaving 
home so hastily I did not briag with me dispensing appa- 
ratus; and it was fair to suppose that something of the 
kind would be found in this city. The Pasha puta mili- 
tary dispenser at my disposal; but the only implements of 
his trade which he could furnish were an eight-ounce mor- 
tar and pestle. I borrowed a pair of dispensing scales from 
one of the military physicians, and am using a table knife 
for a spatula, and a Tarkish coffee cup for a graduate. 
To-day I must have treated 200 patients. Most of the dys 
entery patients are able to totter about and come to the 
hospital. Tne fever patients are found from three to ten 
in every house, and even alarger number in some of them. 
The city in general is in a horribly filthy state, that por- 
tion occupied by the refugees being almost tenfold worse 
than that of the Zeitfnlis. here has been some improve- 
ment, as, for instauce, the carcasses of animals and of men 
that were lying in the streets when the consuls arrived, 
have been removed, and the bodies buried in the stables, 
etc., have been exhumed and buried in the cemeteries. 
The deaths are now about ten to fifteen daily, instead of 
thirty to forty as formerly. 

Pray for me that I may have health, strength and grace 
for the work. 





FROM ANOTHER LETTER OF A STILL LATER DATE. 


: The only change in the situation here is in the line of 
increasing want, bordering on despair. The problem of 
setting the refugees off to their villages is still pressing 
upon us, The Government urges and threatens, but their 
hatred of the poor people and their opposition to all efforts 
for their relief are very ilJ-concealed. It appears that out 
of a total population ia this region of 22,000, 6,000 have 
died of massacre, war, famine, fear, sickness or pestilence, 
and of the remaining 16,000 not more than three or at t 
four thousand are in a position to supply their daily wants. 
Of the remainder a considerable number have fields sown 
last fall, which will produce enough for their support; but 
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the great majority have nothing. If they can get safely to 
their villages, we ought to give them some seed, a few im- 
plements and dishes and a few animals for each village— 
this, of course, being in addition to food supplies. The 
following estimate is made on the basis of 10,000 refugees 
who have lost practically everything, and 3,000 Zeitanlis 
who need food, and calculate the time at ten weeks, that 
is until the wheat harvest, tho the need will not cease then: 
10,000 refugees or 2.000 families neéd : 

For dishes, implements, etc., one Turkish pound per 


BR co occ cts twee Dukes cctudedte cae eaben nae eaveaceas &. T. 2,000 
For animals and seed, one Turkish pound per family.. 2,000 
For food, one Turkish pound per family..............++ 2,000 
3,000 Zeitfinlis, for food ten weeks..... pibwecdeocnthandes 500 

RMS o-oo con Speedy using doses ybldssdicdonbiudccsese &. T. 6,500 


This estimate allows nothing for house building or 
clothing, and is not sufficient for any single family’s 
wants; four or five families wc uld have to club together 
and use implements and animals incommon. The condi- 
tion of these people is wretched in the extreme. It is hard 
to imagine what may be wanting to make their misery 
perfect. They are deeply grateful for the help sent, which 
is the one bright thing in their dark lives. 





INDIA. 
CHRISTIAN 





INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 





BY THE REV. WM. FENWICK WALPOLE. 





DURING December last there were three conventions in 
India—the Christian Annual Convention of the Natives of 
India, the National Congress, and the Mohammedan Edu- 
cational Conference. The National Congress is with its 
pretentious title only the gathering of a few political agita- 
tors who are of the opinion that all the offices of Govern- 
ment, from the Viceroyalty downward, should be reserved 
for Hindus and Mohammedans; and their utterances are 
but the outpouring of disaffected men who are looked upon 
with distrust and closely watched by Government, and 
who have no influence with the great mass of the people. 
They talk bad politics and bad English, and their move- 
ment cannot possibly result in aay advantage either to 
themselves or to India, the broad surface of which they 
pretend to represent. The Mohammedan Conference is 
educational ; but its main object is to win from the public 
purse a larger share of the money allotted to scholastic 
purposes. The “strong wind” that prevails at these 
gatherings rapidly subsides as soon as the tents are struck 
in which the orators let themselves out in words of pro- 
digious length, and figures of speech bristling withOriental 
taste and fancy. Not so, God willing, will it fare with the 
annual gathering of the Indian Christian Association. 
There are many who hold the opinion that any attempt to 
Coristiavize I[odia is tantamount to trying to bale out the 
ecean with a bucket. For every native we bring to the 
knowledge of the truth there are twenty totake his place 
and continue the dogged persistence with which this last 
stronghold of heathendom has always faced mssionary 
effort and enterprise. 

It is the custom of Europeans in [odia to speak slight- 
ingly of the native Coristian, his social position and his 
sincerity. Those who were fortunate enough to be present 
at the Cawnpore Convention and study its personnel had 
an opportunity of seeing men of position, refined and 
highly educated ladies, as Well as well-trained and most 
earnest ministers of the Gospel taking part in the delibera- 
tions—and all of them native Christians—all of them from 
Northern India alone. Mr. J. Simeon,a barrister, pre- 
sided over the assembly ; Mr. Barooah, of Benares, gave a 
most interesting address on the progress and future of 
missionary work. Both the secretaries of the convention 
and of the exhibition in connection with it were men com- 
manding the highest respect. Among the ladies, there 
was, in the group of well-educated and influential dele- 
gates, Miss Lilivata Siogh, M A., who has won the singu- 
lar distinction of being the first lady in India who has 
secured such an honor. The M.A. degree of the Indian 
universities requires much scholarship, much genuine 
effort to attain; and Miss Singh’s achievement was 
thought worthy of special recognition at the hands of the 
convention, as she was presented with a special silver 
medal. Mr. Joseph Ghose was similarly honored, as he 
had taken the M.A. degree in Persian. This is the first 
time that the degree has been taken in Upper India. All 
that the world considers ‘‘respectable’”’ metin the great 
tent, or pandal, of the fourth annual convention. The 
following is a list of the subjects discussed by the three 
hundred representatives: “‘ Lessons to be Learned from 
the Development of the Christian Church in Northern 
India,” ‘‘The Creation of Self-supporting Churches,” 
‘* Pecuniary Help to Students,’ ‘‘ Helpsand Hindrances to 
Christian Life in India,” the ‘‘ Management of Boarding 
Institutions,” ‘‘ Careers Neglected by Indian Christians ’— 
all participated in by natives, as well as foreigners. 

A most significant event in connection with the Annual 
Convention was the Industrial Exhibition held on the 
same grounds in the large hall of the Christ Church 
Schools, and presided over by the Bishop of Lucknow. 
The Report stated that all India had been invited to con- 
tribute to the exhibition, which was to consist exclusively 
of the work of native Christians. Let your readers take 
up a map of India, and they wili see as they read the list 
how general were the contributions. From Lahore, Agra, 
Dehra Dan, Naini Tal in the Himalayas; Cawnpore, now 
one of the great industrial centers in India: from Nagpore, 
Allababad and Poona; from Benares, the sacred city, 
from Cuttack, where Juggernaut once crushed his victims, 
there came trophies of the pacifying, humanizing, educat- 
ing influences of the teachings uf Christ. ‘‘Whatsoever thy 

hand findeth to do, doit with thy might.” Madras 
and Calcutta on the one side, Mangalore on the other. 
Tinvivelly in the Carnatic vied with Cochin facing the 
Indian Ocean in the number and quality of the exhibits. 
There were specimens of handicraft of all kinds, In car- 
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pentry the boys of the Calcutta Industria) Mission Schcol 
were awarded a silver medal for a magrific:nt lecturn, 
which the jurors declared to be “ highly finished, with a 
perfect polish.” The Mangalore Mission also won a silver 
medal for its exhibit of cloths which for durability, hard 
wear and handsome designs are equal, if not superior, to 
anything of the kind imported from Europe. From Poona 
came a Glastonbury chair of ecclesiastical design, as the 
name implies, which won a silver medal. The committee 
of ladies, of which Miss Thoburn, sister of Bishop Thobarn, 
was president, pronounced the varied products of the 
needle, plain and fancy sewing, crewel work, embroidery, 
and the like, most creditable and of high merit. There 
were splendid samples of bookbinding, gold work, silver 
and iron work. Leather was shown in all! its branches— 
saddlery, bcots and shoes, harness, traveling bags, etc.; 
and there was nothing inferior among any of these classes. 
There were architectural designs and plans, with all the 
necessary details in side views and sections. Oil painting 
was also to the fore; and a picture by Miss Athino, the sub- 
ject being mountain scenery, was much admired for its 
technic, its admirable light and shade and perspective. 
Extensive as the exposition was, the secretary said it was 
but asample of what the Indian Christian Association 
hoped todo in later years. 

The Bishop of Lucknow’s opening address on the dignity 
of lahor was a very powerful one. He reminded his hear- 
ers that Christianity had emancipated them from the 
trammels of caste. The Brahmincould not engage in any 
trade he wished. He conld not touch leather, or embark 
in paper manufacture and many other occupations. The 
law for the Christian was ‘‘whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, doit with thy might.’’ The whole rangeof industry 
was thrown open to the man who walked in the new light. 
Indian traditions tabooed work. Christianity blessed and 
ennobled it to the followers of the Son of the carpenter. 
They should be as ready to drive a plow as drive a quill, to 
make a desk as sit at one, to dig a potato as toeatit. He 
exhorted them by their integrity, their thorougbness, to 
force their way to the top, and to so conduct themselves as 
to commaud the respect of their employers as well as win 
recognition in the market where there was always room 
for the best articles. 

The practical work of the American Mission in teaching 
young men the typewriter and shorthand was much and 
favorably commented oo. The Government, as well as 
private firms, are ready to take all the school can turn out, 
and many of its pupils have secured lucrative appoint- 
ments. 

In all forty-seven prizes and certificates were awarded ; 
and Dr. Parker, of Massachusetts, who, together with the 
Rev. Dr. Haskins, the Rev. C. G. Conklin and others, of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church Mission, took great 
interestin the proceedings,presented the prizes,and deliver- 
ed aspeech iaspired by asense of the triumph achieved. Dr. 
Parker, a missionary of thirty-seven years’ experience in 
India, spoke most hopefully and in a most cheering strain. 
Only the blind could not see the signs of the timesin India. 

The Indian A-sociation began its work only four years 
ago. A few young men met and made their plans ona small 
scale. The Association now numbers 500, and its increase 
is in geometrical progression. The silver medal of the 
Association contains the legend ‘‘ Bring the glory and 
honor of the nations into it,’’ and the design is an elephant 
laden with rich trappings and ridden by princes, entering 
the city through a magnificent gate. The elephant and its 
riders in Eastern imagery denote riches and power, and tle 
symbolical meaning is that when the religion of Christ 
takes possession of India it will bring glory and honor 
withit. ‘‘ Thy kit gdom come.” 

Simla, Punjab, 


CHINA. 
STUDENT VOLUNIEERS IN NORTH CHINA. 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University. 











A LARGE number of the missionaries in North China are 
all aglow with the thought of bolding a conference of 
Student Volunteers and others during the coming Septem- 
ber. Those who had been in China for a longer or shorter 
period had heard of the wonderful gatherings at Detroit 
and Keswick, and they asked themselves, ‘‘ Why may we 
not have a similar outpouring of the Spirit here ?”’ Hear- 
ing of the proposed visit of Mr. Mott, the Chairman of the 
American Volunteer Movement and President of the 
Detroit Convention, they entered into correspondence 
with Mr. D. Willard Lyon, their representative then just 
starting to China, and decided that the conference should 
not be confined to Volunteers, but that all the older mis- 
sionaries—Volunteers ahead of time, so to speak—should 
be requested to take part in it. 

Accordingly, committees were appointed, meetings held, 
circulars issued ; andas the knowledge of the proposed 
conference began to increase the interest in it began to 
grow, and all are now waiting for it with prayerful hearts 
and an active interest. 

Two prominent workers are expected to be present, 
Bishop Foss, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and John 
R. Mott, the leading spiritual worker among college mev, 
and the organizer of the most fruitful conventions and 
conferences for the deepening of spiritual life ever held 
among students in the United States. 

It is proposed to hold a parallel conference for the 
students of the Peking University and Tung Cho College, 
and the preachers and helpers of the various missions 
whose annual conferences will meet at the close of this 
conference. 

Will all Christians wh») read this, and all Volunteers 
who know about this conference, and the others that are 
to be held in other parts of China, pray for the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit on China, the missionaries, the Chinese 
Christians and helpers, and for a greater interest in China 
among Christians at home—an interest which will bring 
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more Volunteers into the field and fill the treasuries at 
home to overflowing with funds to send them, and keep 
them here. 


PROGRESS IN SOUTH CHINA. 





BY THE REV. C. R. HAGER, M.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 





Another year of missionary labor ‘has been completed ; 
and altho it has been a year of warand general disturbance 
in China, a year of bloodshed and disquiet almost through- 
out the whole Empire, yet the missions have not suffered 
materially from these disturbances. At a recent confer- 
ence of mis-ionaries, held in Canton, the American Pres- 
byterian Mission reported 184 additions during the year, & 
number considerably larger than have ever joined the 
Church before in one year. The English Wesleyan Mission 
likewise reported 146 additions, with a total membership 
of 835. The American Southern Baptist Mission received 
91 adults, while the American Board received almost three 
times as many members as in any one of the previous thir- 
teen years of its history. All these are facts for which we 
are devoutly thankful to the Father of all Mercies. We have 
not had any war to distract us, but we were well-nigh in- 
volved in a serious rebellion, while Canton and some other 
places suffered from local disturbances. We are, therefore, 
very thankful to God for these manifest signs of his pres 
ence. While others have been hindered in their efforts, we 
have been permitted quietly to go forward with the work 
of our hands. Complete statistics cannot be given; but it 
is safe to say that there are at least 11,000 communicants 
in the Canton Province, connected with fifteen different 
missionary societies, and with a total missionary force of 
270 men and women. The American Presbyterian Mission 
has the largest number of missionaries, 47; then follows 
the German Basel Mission with 46 missionaries: the two 
other large missionsare the English Presbyterian Mission, 
of Swatow, with 25 members, and the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, with 28 members. All the other mis- 
sions have a membership of less than 20, andsome even less 
than 10 members. The above figures would indicate that 
this Province has from one-fourth to one-fifth of all the 
communicants in China, while the number of missionaries 
to the whole number in Chinais very much in.the same 
proportion. Perhaps no Province has so much work in its 
different parts as the Canton Province, which has out- 
stations in every direction. The southwestern part has, 
perhaps, suffered more from missionary dearth than any 
other part; but even here in recent years, the American 
Presbyterian Mission and the English Church Mission have 
planted stations. 

The region whence the American Chinese come is honey- 
combed with schools and chapels, while the number of hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, tho not large, is yet still quite suf- 
ficient to treat nearly 100,000 patients per annum. All 
these are encouraging signs for which all the people of 
God need to give thanks. One mission, the International 
Missionary Alliance, bas pledged itself to undertake the 
evangelization of the next province west of us called 
Quong-Sai, and with a population of 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 in- 
habitants. At present there are twelve members connected 
with the missions, and three more aresoon expected. With 
this large force of foreign missionaries and the great 
number of native preachers and teachers the work,with the 
blessing of God, must progress; and tho the plague has in 
the past two years hindered us much in the work, and will 
probably do so again this year, yet under the divine guid- 
ance and protection the standard of the cross will be car- 
ried to many a hamlet and manyacity. Forward is the 
watchword of the hour! The kingdom of God is at hand, 
and we must sow and reap while it is called to-day. Let 
our home frieads not forget us with their gifts, their 
prayers and their cheer. 

Canton. 


JAPAN. 
THE KUMI-AI CHURCHES IN SESSION, 








BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





THE Kumi-ai churches held their annual meeting in 
Kioto April ist--3d. The attendance was smaller than 
usual. This was probably occasioned by a lack of funds 
incident to the special effort now being made to sustain 
the work of their Home Missionary Society, and by the 
inability of the mission to aid in paying the traveling ex- 
penses of pastors and evangelists whose salary it pays in 
whole or in part. 

The statistics for 1895 show a sad falling away in both 
membership and contributions. The baptisms were only 
about 250. The net loss of membership is over a thousand. 
This has been brought about not by any wholesale defec- 
tion in the immediate past, but by a clearing up of church 
records. It is not probable that all those whose names 
have been erased have lapsed into unbelief, tho it is to be 
feared that not a few of them have. It is not an unreason- 
able thing to suppose that this loss is to be accounted for 
in part by the intense nationalism of the past three years, 
and by the views of Christianity that have been taught by 
some of the pastors, and by some of the Japanese pastors in 
the Doshisha. The confidence of many in the Bible as the 
Word of God, and iu Jesus as Divine Son and Savior has 
been seriously weakened. 

The constitution of the annual meeting has been so 
changed that churches aided by the Home Missionary 
Society and by the mission may now be represented by one 
voting delegate, the self-supporting churches having two. 
The discussion of last year on the subject indicated a pos- 
sible division among the churches uniess this concession 
be made. The pastor of the Kobe church in making an 
address on the subject urged the observance of the old rule 
of admitting only the representatives of self-supporting 
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churches to voting membership. He was willing to give 
five years to the new plan of admitting aided churches to 
voting privileges. He then wished to have it settled that 
at the end of that time any church that had failed in reach- 
ing a state of self-support should be dropped and left to 
die. This address was characterized by one delegate as 
reckless and lawless. Some heat was generated by the 
discussion, but all calmed down again without adopting 
any objectionable rule, 

A committee of five was elected fo confer with the trus- 
tees of the Doshisha and with the mission relative to the 
state of affairs that exists between them, and to admonish 
whichever party may prove to be in the wrong. This ac- 
tion was taken in view of the statement made by the Dep- 
utation in its farewell letter to the Kumi-ai churches about 
the use, without rent, of the houses built by the Board for 
its missionaries in Kioto. 

It was also decided that a statement be prepared for the 
widest circulation in the leading papers of Japan, America 
and Europe which should set forth the reasons for assum- 
ing independence and self-support by their Home Mission- 
ary Society, and which should also indicate a willingness 
to receive financial aid from Christians of any name, pro- 
vided the money be unhampered by conditions. One pastor 
said that it should be made widely known that the as- 
sumption of independence and self support is not in any 
sense done in a spirit of antagonism to the missionaries, 
nor with any idea of driving them out of the country. 

Pastor Osada was again elected President of the Home 
Missionary Society, and the managing committee was au- 
thorized to open work in Formosa, if the funds are forth- 
coming and the conditions favorable. The society feels 
constrained to drop work in several places because of lack 
of funds. 

The meeting was, on the whole, very harmonious. The 
admission of the aided churches to voting membership re- 
moved one root of bitterness and aided very materially in 
strengthening the feeling of unity and in making the 
meeting as harmonious and as useful as it was. 

The indications now are that the present year will be a 
more fruitful one than the last. 

The day after the annual meeting closed Mr. T. Harada 
was installed as pastor over the Hei-an church of Kioto. 
In the course of his examination he expressed himself very 
clearly as to the divinity of the Lord Jesus, Mr. Harada 
has had the advantage of one year of study in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and two years at Yale, as well as a 
full course in the Doshisha College and Theological School. 
He is the editor-in chief of The Christian, a weekly paper 
that is practically the official organ of the Kumi-ai 
churches. The character and tone of the articles of this 
paper are more satisfactory now than they were a year ago. 

The great need of the churches is a new uplift, a new life, 
a new baptism from above. 

Kobe- 
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MEXICO AND THE VATICAN. 


BY THE REV. S. W.° SIBERTS, PH.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





PAPERS in the United States assert that the spiritual 
authority of the Pope will soon be re-established in 
Mexico as in the time of Maximilian. The readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT are aware that all Church property in this 
country belongs to the Government, and that all convents 
and monasteries have been suppressed. Church and State 
are completely separated. The vast estates once owned 
by the Church are now Government property. Peculiarity 
in dress is forbidden to the priests, and sectarian schools 
depend upon their own resources for support. Naturally, 
the Church has been restless under these limitations and 


~ has already led several revolutions in order to recover her 


power. But it has never been able to more than tempor- 
arily stop the tide of liberalism which is rapidly carrying 
the country along the road cf substantial progress. It is 
true that a papal delegate has been sent to Mexico, whose 
functions and authority are somewhat similar to those 
exercised by Cardinal Satolli in the United States; but the 
real object of this delegate from the Vatican has not been 
made public. Altho President Diaz is a sta nch upholder 
of the reform laws and protects Protestantism, still it is 
claimed that he favors closer relations between the Mexi- 
can Government and the Pope. Thereis, however, no pub- 
lic utterance of the President in favor of such a belief. 
Catholic papers claim that the President has already 
talked to the delegate about the relations between Church 
and State, but thereis no proof of that fact. 

Mgr. Averardi, the so-called Papal Delegate to Mexico, 
is understood to be a skilled diplomat ; but he has said that 
he has no desire to disturb the present order of things, or 
raise dead issues. He thinks the country is enjoying great 
prosperity under Diaz, and that no one should disturb the 
present régime. He carefully avoids outlining his policy 
or revealing the aims of the Pope in sending him to this 
country. The papers state that the Delegate is going to 
arrange certain delicate questions regarding the crown of 
Guadalupe, which is said to have been stolen, and that 
after he finishes his work he will take Cardinal Satolli’s 
place in the United States. This, however, Mgr. Averardi 
says is not true. 

No one well acquainted with Mexico fears that the coun- 
try will pass into the power of the Church. Since Maxi- 
milian’s time a new generation has arisen, liberal ideas 
hold sway, modern thought rules, and there is no danger 
whatever of any serious retrograde movement. The Papal 
Delegate can have no legal standing before the Mexican 
Government, and his visit will be reduced to sightseeing, 
with a friendly call on the President and other high per- 
sonages. A liberal paper says: ‘‘Mgr. Averardi can ask 
what he pleases, but our country has suffered too much 
already from Romanpism to give ove inch of ground in this 
regard.”’ 

Orizaba. 
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_LESSON FOR MAY 318T. 


DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM FORETOLD.—Luxe 
21: 20-36. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘“ Heaven and earth shall pass away : 
but my words shall not pass away.”—LUKE 21: 33, 

Notes.—The first part of this lesson is a prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman army. “ Com. 
passed by armies ’’—Of the Emperor Titus. * Flee unto 
the mountains,”’—Not the Lebanon mountains so much ag 
those to the east of the Jordan, in Gilead. “In the 
midst of her.”—Of Jerusalem. Insuch a time of danger 
many would naturally fice to the city fortified by walls. 
but Jesus forbids this, telling them not togoto J. erusalem 
but to flee to the country hills. * AU things which are 
written.” —In the prophets, especially in the last chapter 
of Daniel. “ Shall fall by the edge of the sword, ana 
shall be led captive.”—Josephus says that over a million 
Jews were killed, and nearly a hundred thousand sold as 
slaves; but no Christians suffered, as Josephus says they 
all fled to Pella “« Jerusalem shall be trodden down,” 
—The site of the temple was plowed up, and from that day 
to this the Jews have never possessed Jerusalem,.—— 
“Until the times of the Gentiles shall be fulfilled.” 
—Those times do not seem to be yet finished. altho 
the corresponding passage in Matthew seems more pos. 
tively than Luke to limit the time to that question. The 
Gentiles still hold Jerusalem, and they are not yet convert 
ed to Christianity. “There shall be signs.”—This 
indicates what follows the fulfilment of the times of the 
Gentiles. Jesusis no longer speaking of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, but of the end of his dispensation.—* Siqng 
in the sun.’’—Whether this is literal, or means the over 
throw of princes and kings, we cannot now tell. This 
uncertainty applies to all the 25th and 26th verses,—__ 
“ The son of man coming ina cloud.’’—This looks likeg 
literal description of what was to happen.——“ Lift up 
your heads.”—The prononn ‘‘your’’ seems to imply that 
they were to be alive, some of them, at Christ's coming: 
but the event changes that. “The kingdom of God is 
nigh.”’—The time of the Lord’s second coming to end the 
dispensation. ** This generation shall not pass away 
till all these things he accomplished.” —We must not apply 
this to the last part of the prophecy, but only to that about 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman army. 

Instruction.—This passage, with the corresponding ones 
in Matthew and Mark, is one of the most difficult to ex- 
plain in the whole New Testament, because of the apparent. 
relation in time between the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the second coming of our Lord. apparently in the lifetime 
of that generation. Thishas led to many attempted expla- 
nations which it is not: necessary for a teacher to try to 
give toaclass. Among them are those that assume that 
Christ’s second coming has already taken place in some 
mystical manner, as iu the Persecution of Nero; or that, 
to prophetic view. things are seen in perspective. like the 
moon apparently just behind the trees, without considering 
the intervening events; or that which supposes that there 
bas been a dislocation in the acconnt, so that the state- 
ment about “ this generation” applies ‘only to the prophecy 
of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Ove of the most. remarkable instances of prophecy and 
warning fulfilled is that of the destruction of Jesusalem, 
and the escape of many thousand Christians because they 
were forewarned, so that none were killed. 

We apparently live in the ‘“‘times of the Gentiles” not 
vet ‘‘ fulfilled.” All these centuries have passed, and yet 
they are not converted. 

We had better not try to explain too minutely an unful- 
filled prophecy. All this about “signs in the sun and 
moon,” “ distress of nations,” and “roaring of the sea.” 
must wait its fulfilment for its interpretation. Jesus 
once said be did not know himself when his second coming 
would take place, and all the time spent in discussing it is 
utterly wasted. 

The second coming of Christ is for us the hour of death. 
Then is there usually distress and sorrow; but it is, for the 
Christian, a time to lift the head, for ‘bis “ redemption 
draweth nigh. ” Death is redemption from trouble, temp: 
tation and sin, into victory and glory with Christ. We 
should then rejoice in view of it. 

There is a most serious warning for all of us in the two 
last verses. Wearein danger of forgetting that we must 
all die, and so of living carelessly, as if God would not 
before long call us before his judgment throne. We may 
have no time for preparation. Jesus constantly repeats 
































his command to watch. 








- . Ministerial Register. 


oe -f. J., Presb., Terre Haute, accepts call to Craw- 

ordsville, Ind. 

a J. O., Ref., inst. May 6th, Spotswood, N. J.,and not 
gned, as stated here last week. 

BUGHNES, J. P., Luth., Selin’s Grove, accepts call to Dickinson, 


CON! RAD. J. E., Presb., Blue Earth City, Minn., died May 6th, 
DANIEL, C. A., Bapt., N. Y. City, accepts call to Rochester, 
DOWNS, yO" B. Presb, Newcomerstown, 0., died May 6th, 
“7 C. H., Cong., Frankfort, accepts call to Lebanon, 
E., Cong., New Haven, Conn., died May 2d, aged 84. 


LL, E. 
HOdHBS, — Cu Bapt., Lexington, IIl.. accepts pA to Cauders- 
ort, P 


IR be Ww. nF. Presb., West Bay City, Mich., accepts call to 
ic: 
JONES, C. “MM. Bapt., San Diego, accepts call to Ontario, Cal. 


KISSEL, A. J.. Lutb.. Springfield, accepts call to St. Paris, 0. 
Se Ww. . Cong., New York City, called to Brooklyn. 


Y. 
MECHLIN, J. C.. Presb., missionary, Soimee. Persia, resigns. 
MILLE R, W. . Prot. Epi s., Hot Springs 5 eosemts, C - to 
MOORE. “H, Baj ie Newark, N.J., died’ D May Tee aged 52. 
Clarksville, 
ODGERS. J., Meth.. eae Ill., died May 4th, aged 68. 
OSGOOD. JosEPa, Unit t, Mass., resigns. 
REID, Joun M., Meth., N. Y “city. died May 18th. 
RICH, F.% co. H., Cong., Bowdoin College, called to Stock- 


SHEPARDSON. L, 'L. F., Bapt., Cheshorn, accepts call to E. West- 
STUART, C.'M.. Meth., Assistant Editor of Northwestern Chris- 


tian Advocate elected Professor ia Garrett Biblical Institute. 
THOMAS, L. B., al 


— .. Colorado Springs, Col., accepts ca 
Worcester, M 
WARD, Georae M., Cong., Andover Seminary, accepts call to 
wieneng of Rollins Goitege. Winter hoe "Fila. 
. Meth., Charlesto’ . died “April 21st. 


wl 
WILLIAMSON, RS. Meth., Bedford. Onis died May 9th, @ 


33. 
WILKINSON. W. A., Cons. , Minneapolis, Minn., accepts cal! to 
Abercrombie, N. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equ'valent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us tn the 
selection of worka for further notice. 


THE OPENING OF JAPAN.* 


THE Journals of Townsend Harris, First American En- 
voy in Japan, give us the second chapter in the history 
of the opening of the Sunrise Kingidom. The first is 
in the narrated official account of Commodore Perry's 
expedition, and the third and final one remains to be 
written. The authentic history differs in some respects 
from the popular accounts, and the subject is important 
enough to merit a brief review. 

An eloquent and popular writer thus sets forth what 
we might call the accepted version or ‘‘ popular story as 
usually told” : 

“In 1853, he [Commodore Perry], with a squadron of 
seven ships of war, cast anchor in the Bay of Yeddo. 
Spreading the American fiag over the capstan of his vessel, 
he laid thereon an open Bible, read the Ooe Hundredth 
Psalm, and then, with his Christian crew, sang from 
Kethe’s version: ‘All people that on earth do dwell.’ 

The first Christian psalm that ever sounded in the 
Bay of Yeddo, echoed over the quiet waters, the signal of 
a peaceful conquest. Without firing a gun or shedding a 
drop of blood, Japan’s ports were thrown open to the com- 
merce of the world and to the evangel of God.” 
Thus glory to God and to the American flag are grace- 
fully united, and we are taught how peaceful and 
Chrietian is our dealing with the heathen. 

History, represented by the official narrative of the 
expedition, tells the story of Commodore Perry’s first 
visit to Japan in another way. On the seventhof July, 
1853, Commodore Perry’s squadron, two steamers 
and two sloops of war, approached the coasts of Japan. 

‘* As the ships neared the bay, the decks were cleared for 
action, the guns placed in position and shotted- . . 
and, in short, all the preparations made usual before 
meeting an enemy.” 





When Japanese tried tc board the ships, ‘‘ the sight of - 


pikes, cutlasses and pistols checked them.” 

The Commodore's policy ‘‘ was to assume a resolute 
attitude, tho the question of landing by force was left to 
be decided by the development of future events.” 
Meanwhile ‘‘ the Commodore caused the ships to be kept 
in perfect readiness, and the crews to be drilled as thor- 
oughly as they are in time of actual war.” 

In fact, the whole attitude was that of actual war. 
When guard boats collected around the ship ‘‘an armed 
boat was sent to warn them away by gestures, and at 
the same time to show their arms,” When surveying 
boats weresent throughout the bay, against the vehement 
protest,of the authorities,they were informed that Ameri- 
can laws demand such surveys ; and when a Japanese 
boat drew too near, the men were ordered “‘ to rest upon 
their oars and adjust caps to their carbines.” The 
‘* Mississippi” was sent up the bay ‘‘in part for effect, 
being satisfied that the very circumstance of approaching 
nearer to Yeddo with a powerful ship would alarm the 
authorities and induce them to give a more favorable 
answer to his demands,” 

The Commodore threatened a return, in the following 
spring, with more ships and a nearer approach to Yeddo. 
When the Japanese protested against receiving the 
President’s letter elsewhere than in Nagasaki, they were 
told that if the letter were not received and answered, 
the Commodore ‘will consider his country insulted 
and will not hold himself responsible for the conse- 
quences.” 

The letter was received, and the American squadron 
sailed away, promising to return with re-enforcementsin 
the spring. First, however, one more indication of the 
Commodore’s resolute bearing was given and his flag 
ship was sent up to within sight of the capital. 

Going to Japan and returning the squadron touched at 
Napha in Great Loo Choo, Here the same “ resolute 
attitude” was maiatained with the unarmed and inoffen- 
sive natives. What the Commodore wished to do, hedid. 
He desired, for example, to visit the “ palace”; and so he 
invited hiaself. On his arrival the doors were locked; 
but he drew up his artillery and his marines in line and 
soon had entrance givep. The band played ‘‘ Hail Co- 
lumbia.” However, “the magnates of Loo Choo were, 
from some cause or other, not quite at their ease.” 
“ They, of course, saw at once that he was resolute, and 
that it was dangerous to trifle with him.” This was on 
his first visit. 

On his second the same policy was equally effective. 
He wished a number of concessions, all opposed to native 
laws and customs. He was in haste, and could not wait, 
but demanded a prompt answer. It proved unsatisfac- 
tory, and when he insisted the regent hesitated, where- 
upon 
“the Commodore rose and prepared to leave, declaring 
that if he did not receive satisfactory answers to all his 
demands by noon of the next day he would land two hun- 
dred men, march to Shui, and take possession of the pal- 
ae there, and would hold it uatil the matter was set- 
By ten o'clock the next morning all the demands were 
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agreed to, and the American’s “ resolute bearing” had 
borne fruit again, 

One notes with great satisfaction that, both in Loo 
Choo and in Japan, the Commodore strictly kept the 
Sabbath, refusing to trade, and even to discuss his own 
demands on that day. 

February 13th, 1854, Commodore Perry was again in 
Yeddo Bay, this time with seven men-of-war. And he 
anchored twelve miles nearer Yeddo than before. Re- 
monstrances were met with the declaration that if that 
place were unsatisfactory to them he should go ‘‘ higher 
up the bay, even to Yeddo itself.” 

Tedious negotiations ensued. The Commodore had an 
argument always ready ‘if he did not succeed the 
United States would probably send more ships.” Not 
psalms, but ships-of-war, and even more ships-of- war 
were the arguments used. The gates of Japan were not 
battered down, for the Japanese saw that they could not 
resist an assault. So the treaty was made, admitting 
ships to three ports in case of need, providing for ship- 
wrecked sailors, and admitting one consul to Shimoda. 
But Japan was open neither to the commerce of the 
world nor to the evangel of God. 

Ualess, indeed, we except the missionary and com- 
mercial expedition of the chaplain. He started off by 
himself, on foot, towards Yeddo. The officials implored 
him to return, but he went on, maintaining a ‘“‘ resolute 
bearing.” When boatmen refused to ferry him across a 
river he ‘‘ drew his sword.” Recalled by an order from 
the Commodore, he still found time to penetrate into 
dwellings and temples, and compelled a shopkeeper to 
give him six pieces of gold, six of silver and six of copper 
in exchange for ‘“‘three dollars and a half.” It was 
reported that he ‘* was not content with gentle exhorta- 
tions and mild persuasions, but had used threatening 
gestures, in which his drawn sword had figured conspic-— 
uously, ‘‘ The gold, silver and copper were restored,” the 
Japanese having brought back firat the ‘‘ three dollars 
and a half.” 

Dr. Griffis excellently tells the story of the First 
Americ in Envoy in Japan, and our quotations are heace- 
forth from his interesting book.- 

Mr. Harris was a New Yorker, and was carefully 
instructed in his creed by his grandmother. Dr. Griffis 
says he kept this early faith all his life. The creed itself 
throws some light on the recent discussion, why we 
dislike the Eaglish. It was brief aud effective, fear God, 
speak the truth and hate the British. 

When Mr. Harris reached Shimoda, Anzust 21st, 1854, 
trouble began at once. Nothing was ready. H>2 wa: 
not expected. Perversa Oriental ingenuity made his life 
a burden. However, step by step, he won his way. Be- 
sides negotiations as to his own comfort, he had his dip- 
lomatic errand. In this he could make no progress. 
March 3d, 1857, the old argument was produced. 


*T then read to them an extract to me from the Secre- 
tary of State, which was to the effect that, if the Japanese 
sought to evade the treaty, the President would not hesi- 
tate to ask Congress to give him power to use such argu- 
ments as they could not resist. The fluttering was fear- 
ful, the effect strong.” 


The lonely ‘“‘ envoy” longed for the display of force: 
‘sIf I had a vessel-of-war here, I should have speedy 
answers to my demands.” He sums up the situation in 
a sentence : 

“They have yielded nothing except from fear, and any 
future ameliorations of our intercourse will take place 
only after a demonstration of force on our part.” 

Mr. Harris improved every opportunity. He got a 
treaty somewhat adding to the privileges of Americans, 
but he sought for more—for the opening of Japan. In 
December, 1857, he was in Yeddo, and had an audience 
with the Shogun. His negotiations dragged, but still 
he gained as the weeks and months rolled by. This was 
his argument : 

“that foreiga nations would, one after another, send pow- 
erful fleets to demand ths opening of the country ; that 
Japa must either yield or suffer the miseries of war... 
and thatthe terms demanded by a fleet would never be as 
moderate as those asked by a p2rson placed asI was... . 
This point was-illustrated by the case of China in the war 
of 1839 to 1841, the events succeeding that war, and the 
present hostilities.” . 

While Mr. Harris was negotiating, England and France 
were at war with China, and our envoy had the benefit 
of theirarguments. Thus could he succeed without ‘‘a 
demonstration of force on our part.” 

Still the negotiations dragged. In February the treaty 
was complete, but no signatures could be obtained. Mr. 
Harris proposed postponement for two months, and there 
was an eager agreement. In two months’ time he was 
again in Yeddo, but could get only another postponement, 
this time until September 4th. He returned again to 
Shimoda to bide his time. He had not long to wait. 

“On July 23d, 1858, the United States Steamship ‘ Missis- 
sippi’ arrived at Shimoda with the news of peace in Caina, 
the suppression of the Sepoy mutiny in India, the capture 
of the Pei-ho forts by the British and French forces, and 
the coming of the allied fleets to Japan.” 

Mr. Harris waited not at all. On the 25th another 
ship-of-war appeared, and the envoy went at once in ic 
to Kanagawa and sent his great news to Yeddo. On the 
28th, ths Japanese Commissioner appeared, and on the 
29th the treaty was signed. For once the Japanese, were 
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ready to act before the set time, in part, because a true 
statesman was now at the head of their affairs. 

Never was envoy more skilful to avail himself of his 
own weakness and of ‘‘ contemporaneous eveats in India 
and China,” and ‘‘the presence of large British and 
French fleets in neighboring waters.” But it was not 
the singing of the one hundredth psalm by a “ pious 
crew,” which won the triumph. 

The treaty cost the Japanese Statesman who negotiated 
it, his life; done to death March, 1861; it cost the 
Tokugawa family the throne; it cost all the bloodshed 
of three civil wars; it cost many foreigners their lives ; 
it cost the bombardment of Kagoshima and Shimonoseki ; 
it cost twenty years of strife. 

The message of the United States was this : Open your 
gates or we shall blow them open. They were opened a 
little, with full purpose of closing them again. They 
could not be shut again, and by and by Japan learned 
its lesson. It must sub nit to foreigners or it must learn 
from them. 

The lesson was worth all it cost. It was inevitable. 
Better teachers than Perry and Harris were not available. 
They threatened ; Perry lied. They appealed to force, and 
they succeeded. But their justification is not in myth- 
ical tales of peaceful diplomacy and pious psalms, but in 
the full acquiesence of the people themselves in the 
event. One argument only could they understand. 
Perry and Harris used it unflinchingly, and are enrolled 
among their heroes and benefactors by the Japanese. 


> 





The Student’s Life of Jesus. By George Holley Gilbert, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Iaterpretation in Chicago Theological Seminary. (Pre4s 
of Chicago Theological Saminary. $1.59.) Wehave seen 
no Life of Christ made on the plan of this. Tae plan 
of the work is designed to make it a handbook for 
students and is consistently and systematically carried 
out. The author does not concern himself with the 
doctrine of Jesus, neither as dogma nor as a system of re- 
ligious or ethical teaching. The critical study and ex- 
position of the facts of his life occupy his whole attention. 
Herein lies the value of his manual for students; for it is 
on these facts, critically ascertained and scientifically 
interpreted, that the historical basis of Christianity rests. 
The author’s position, while both critical and scientific (if, 
indeed, there is any distinction between them), is conserva- 
tive. He believes that “the essential claims of the Gospel 
are daily established by the experiences of millions of 
souls,” and that personal coaviction res:ing on a living re- 
lation to the Lord sets them free to investigate the docu- 
ments and the history of the Redeemer in full and 
fearless freedom. His manual is, then, a discussion of 
these facts, taoeir expositioa and presentation in a 
critical and scientific manner, and without reference to the 
teaching which formed the ethical core of the Redeemer’s 
life. Ia this way he begins with one of the most difficult 
problems of New Testament criticism, that of the Synoptic 
Gospels. In his final view of the matter he assigns Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke a greater independence in their 
interrelation with each other than most of the leadiug 
critics of the present day. As to the supernatural concep- 
tion, which has been the subject of much recent contro- 
versy, the facts in evidence are brought out clearly, briefly, 
and weil arrangei under appropriate heads; so with those 
relating to the temptation of our Lord. His ministry is 
first presented in a general ‘‘ bird’s eye view,’’ and then in 
a series of special chapters which take it up poirt by point. 
The last eight days are very fully and carefully treated, 
and the closing chapter is a first-rate study of the facts re- 
lating to the resurrection. There is no better method for 
grounding a student in the history of our Lord’s life than 
Professor Gilbert’s, and there is no more efficient method 
of-dealing with rationalism or skepticism. 


The Secretary of the Howard Association of London, Mr. 
William Tallack, has prepared a second edition of his 
Penological and Preventive Principles, which is pub- 
lished by Wertheimer, Lea & Co,London. In many re- 
spects this is a standard work on the subjects of which it 
treats, and we heartily approve the author’s position, 
which was that of John Howard, that the influence of the 
Gospel of Christ cannot be ignored by those who have to 
deal with criminals. We are well aware that the fashion- 
ab'e theories of to-day are largely materialistic, and lay 
great stress on the abnormal physical development of the 
criminal; but we shall never get away from the great fact 
that, except in the case of the insane, crime is the product 
of a bad will. Ifthis is denied,it is impossible either to 
maintain our present system of criminal jurisprudence, or 
to defend our existing schemes of reformation. If it is ad- 
mitted, the conclusion necessarily follows that we must re- 
gard the motives which lead men to commit crime, and 
that we must supply motives for right'action. When we 
have reached this point, the presumptousaess of those who 
reject the Christian religion as a moral influence becomes 
too apparent to require much attention. There is nothing 
dogmatical, however, in Mr. Tallack’s statements on this 
subject, and his book is principally devoted to a clear and 
intelligent examination of the methods of preventing and 
punishing crime. He discusses prisons, prison officers, 


prison labor, the aid of discharged prisoners, etc., as well 


as the system of sentencing criminals, the prevention of 
pauperism and special forms of crime, and ia general 
whatever experience has to offer as throwing light on 
the true principles of dealing with offenders against tne 
law. Due regard is paid to what has beeu done in the 
countries of Continental Eurojge, bat Englaud and the 


Uuited States engage most of the attention of the author, 

and as to these countries his treatmeat is complete and 

satixfactory. His book can be heartily commended to all 

who wish to comprehen‘ this most imoortant subject as in 

almost all respects tre est existing manual. To those 

pa are familiar with the subject it needs no commenda- 
on. 
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Queen Méo and the Egyptian Sphinz. 
By Augustus Le Plongeon. (New York: 
Published by the Author.) This is an ele- 
gantly printed octavo volume of nearly 300 
pages, with admirable half-tone pictures of 
Maya antiquities and inscriptions discov- 
ered by Le Plongeon during his investiga- 
tions nearly twenty years ago in Yucatan. 
Itisa monument of the earnestness and 
zeal of the author and his wife, who have 
devoted their lives to the work embodied in 
this volume. He begins his preface by the 
declaration : 

“In this work I offer no theory. In questions 

of history theories prove nothing. They are 
therefore out of place. I leave my readers to 
draw their own inferences from the facts pre- 
sented for their consideration.” 
With every desire to give the author all 
credit possible, we must say that his state- 
ment is not borne out by a single page of 
the volume, It is theory from beginning 
to end. The title of the book implies a 
theory; the very first paragraph of the 
preface declares there is a close analogy be- 
tween the language and traditions and re- 
ligious conceptions of the ancient Mayas 
and of the ancient civilized nations of Asia, 
Africa and Europe. It is to the develop- 
ment of this thought that the whole book 
is directed, along lines that are not accepted 
by other competent scholars, from whom 
he separates himself by denying the cor- 
rectness of their conclusions. The preface 
tells us that America is geologically the old- 
est continent on the face of the planet, and 
represents it as probable that the human 
race was indigenous here ; and the name of 
the Maya people, he tells us, is found in 
Hindustan, Asia Minor, Egypt, Greece and 
Equatorial Africa, and is synonymous with 
power, wisdom and learning ; and that it is 
a ‘*fact”’ that the Mayas of Yucatan have 
had direct and intimate communications 
with these lands, and that this com- 
munication came over by way of the island 
of Atlantis. The history of the destruction 
of Atlantis, and of that dreadful cataclysm 
in which perished sixty-four millions of 
human beings, he tells us is solved by four 
different writers in the Maya language; 
one of whom, to our astonishment, wrote in 
Athens an epic poem in the Maya language. 
After that statement we are surprised at 
nothing ; but we refer the reader to this 
beautiful volume with its valuable plates, 
and its wealth of misplaced labor. 


Bible Chronology Carefully Unfolded, 
By the Rev. Smith B. Goodenow, A.M. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. Chicago.) 
This is a laborious work of nearly 400 pages, 
written by one who has access to such Eng- 
lish authorities as he has happened to see, 
and only reaches at second-hand through a 
trauslation, or fails entirely to see, the 
writings of Oppert, Schrader, Floigl, etc. 
With great labor he argues for the biblical 
chronology, and is very unwilling to sup- 
pose that it can be corrected from the lately 
discovered Assyrian documents. He does, 
however, accept some correction of the He- 
brew chronology from the Septuagint, 
which he regards as having preserved now 
and then the original reading; but he is 
right in his argument that neither Hebrew 
nor Septuagint chronology will allow auy- 
thing more than a narrow limit of antiquity 
for the creation of man beyond the 4004 B.c. 
of Ussher. The chapter on Diluvian Chro- 
nology, with its discussions of prophetic 
datings, shows the necessity for this ex- 
treme conservatism in the discussion of 
Biblechronology. He appears to anticipate 
that in 1897 two “‘ world-day periods of 1225 
years”’ each after the time when Daniel had 
the vision (Dan. 7: 25), will be completed ; 
and he seems to anticipate the coming 
kingdom of Christ about that time. In the 
same year, 1897, 6000 years of the world’s 
history will end, and the seventh millen- 
nium is perhaps the millennium of the 
Revelation. To those very few people who 
are interested in such discussions this will 
be an interesting book. 


The Empire of the Tsars and the Rus- 
sians. By Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France. Translated 
from the Third French Edition, with An- 
notations by Zénaide A. Ragozin. Part III. 
The Religion. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.00.) This volume completes the English 
translation of M. Leroy: Beaulieu’s work in 
Russia. It is probably the best-informed 
and masterly all-around work we have on 
the Russian people and the Russian Em- 
pire—Wallace’s, admirable as it was twenty 
years ago, not excepted. M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
brings to the problem not on!y an accurate 
and comprehensive knowledge of Russia, 
but of the economics and politics of Europe 
which enables him to give his book com- 
parative as well as positive merit, and to 
discuss the points which arise in their re- 
lations with the same in other countries. 
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These points we have dwelt on sufficiently 
in our notice of the previous volumes. The 
present volume is wholly devoted to the 
Religions which co-exist in Russia. Book 
I discusses the broad topic “ Religion and 
Religious Feeling in Russia”; Book II, 
“The Orthodox Church”; Book III, ‘‘ The 
Raskdl (Schism) and the Sects,’”’ and Book 
IV, on “ Religious Liberty and the Dissi- 
dent Creeds,’”’ concludes the volume. We 
hardly need point out the very great im- 
portance given to the subjects treated in 
the last two chapters by the tragic events 
in Turkish Armenia. In those chapters 
will be found in a summary form the au- 
thor’s conclusion on the Jewish question 
in Russia. He has very forcibly expressed it 
in the single sentence, “ In Russia the Jews 
are treated like natives as to obligations and 
as aliens as to rights.” His plea for the es- 
tablishment of religious liberty is a strong 
one. It does not in his view lie wholly 
beyond the possibilities, but so far within 
them as to be attainable by a stroke of the 
Czar’s pen. He regards it as the culmina- 
tion to which events are moving, tho he is by 
no means sanguine as to its early achieve- 
ment. The whole work is one to be read 
with attention throughout. The present 
volume is, perhaps, the most important of 
the three, certainly to those who believe 
that the religious character of a people gives 
the key to what is deepest and most forci- 
bleinthem. Consul-General Heard’s book 
on “The Religions of the Empire” is no 
less exhaustive in its descriptive enumera- 
tion, perhaps even more so, but it is not 
marked with the same breadth and variety 
in the handling of the subject. 


Stephen, a Soldier of the Cross. By Flor- 
ence Morse Kingsley. (Henry Altemus, 
Philadelphia. $1.25.) This is a sweetly and 
truly Christian story from the times of the 
martyr Stephen, told with the fire, life and 
simplicity of the East thrilling init. Two 
Egyptian children, a brother Seth and his 
blind sister Anat, heard of Jesus and made 
their way through the perils of the desert 
and of robbers to Jerusalem, to find if he 
can, indeed, give sight tothe blind. They 
arrive after the crucifixion, but fall in with 
Stephen, who opens the girl’s eyes,with the 
wonder-working words ‘‘In the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth receive thy sight.”’ After 
varying fortunes the two are left safe and 
happy in the house of their fathers. They 
are, however, only the connecting thread 
which holds the story together. The story 
brings in all the actors in the drama of the 
rising young church—Caiaphas, Saul, Peter, 
John, Stephen and the rest. In conception 
the plan is one that has been worked pretty 
hard of late, tho the persons, the scenery 
and the coloring are different. The New 
Testament narrative affords only the barest 
outline of theevents. The filling out of 
the story is imaginative, and its novelty 
consists in thefree use of the Eyyptian 
coloring and the atmosphere df the desert. 
This story is sweetly and tenderly told in 
Oriental phrase, and with a strong grasp on 
the reality of the divine history and the 
ascended but ever living Christ. It isan 
interesting and effective addition to the 
class of literature to which it belongs. 


Is Life Worth Living? By William 
James, Professor of Psychology in Har- 
vard. (S. Burns Weston, 1305 Arch Street» 
Philadelphia. 50 cents.) A little book is this, 
containing only one lecture, delivered in 
the first instance to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Harvard, but so full of 
suggestive matter as to make it difficult to 
notice its points with anything like the au- 
thor’s own brevity or lightness and finish 
of diction. In brief, it assumes to be noth- 
ing but a reply to a question which has 
been worn down to the bone since Mr. Mal- 
lock set it agoingin the press. The lec- 
ture, for such it seems to be, is addressed 
to four aspects or relations of the subject, 
and only in the fourth or last touches di- 
rectly on what religion has to say on the 
great problem. What strikes one here at 
once is Professor James’s recognition of 
this as the soul and center of the discourse. 
He does not treat religion as the vague, 
illusive and visionary region of ignorance, 
speculation and dreamy uncertainty which 
itis represented to be in so much of the 
agnostic skepticism of the day, but as real, 
and so important that a refusal to enter it 
with hope and confidence: in its reality 
would be to lock ourselves out of the greater 
and better part of life. His remarks on the 
dogma of agnostic positivism, that philo- 
sophical or theologica] neutrality is the only 
rationsl attitude toward the unseen world 
and is the wiser position for a man to take, 
cannot be reproduced in the space at our 
command. We wish, however, to send our 
readers to the book which will reward 
them for their pains. We do not recall any 
happier or more convincing exposition of 


the rationality of faith asa practical princi- 
ple inthe guidance of life, certainly not in 
such a simple form nor in such brief terms. 


The Roman See in the Early Church, 
and Other Studies in Church History. By 
William Bright, D.D., Regins Professor of 
E-clesiastical History and Canon of Christ 
Chureh, Oxford. (Longmans, Green & 
Co, London and New York. $2.00.) The 
leading essay in this volume is a critical re- 
ply to the Rev. Luke Rivington’s ‘‘ The 
Primitive Church and the See of St. Peter,” 
in which an attempt was made, with the 
zeal of a recent convert, to Vaticanize the 
primitive history of the Church. Professor 
Bright’s papers were originally contributed 
to the Church Quarterly Review in 1894 and 
95. The examination is conducted in the 
best spirit. but with a very destructive 
effect on Mr. Rivington’s attempt to reverse 
the verdict of history. The other Essays 
will be most interesting to critical students, 
as they are rich in rare and not easily 
reached information. They include essays 
on ‘St. Ambrose and the Empire,” “* Alex- 
andria and Chalcedon,” ‘‘ The Church and 
the Barbarian Invasion,” ‘‘The Celtic 
Churches in the British Isles,” and ‘‘ The 
Eoglish Church in the Reign of Elizabeth ”’ 
—a fair exposition of the situation, which 
we note, concedes the dominating Calvin- 
istic and in some sense Presbyterian ten- 
dencies and attitude of the Elizabethan 
bishops. 


The Non Heredity of Inebriety. By Les- 
lie E. Keeley, M.D., LL D. (S.C. Griggs & 
Company, Chicago. $1.50) In contradic- 
tion to the general opinion of medical ex- 
perts, Dr. Keeley asserts in this volume that 
alcoholism is not hereditary, but arises in 
each patient under the excessive use of alco- 
hol. He denies that alcohol is never, in any 
circumstances nor amount food, maintain- 
ing, on the contrary, that up to the amount 
of one and a half ounces per day it is food. 
With this position he combines the state- 
ment that thoin this amount it is food, it 
does not follow that so much as this can be 
taken without inebriety, but will probably 
and almost certainly lead to inebriety. He 
maintains that inebriety may be cured, and 
gives something like a physiological state- 
ment of the theoretic method to be fol- 
lowed. He avoids, however, definite fudi- 
cations of what specific treatment he 
proposes, only remarking, with beautiful 
indefiniteness : 

“T have learned that certain drugs and meth- 

odsand discipline will effectually break up this 
cycle of nervous habit and rhythm, and will 
cure the inebriate.” 
The doctor’s wholesale assertions will 
make intelligent readers open their eyes, as, 
for example, this: ‘‘No disease is heredi- 
tary. No result of disease of any character 
is hereditary.’”’ Well, this is dogmatism 
with a vengeance. ? 


In Jail with Charles Dickens is the 
somewhat sensational title Mr. Alfred 
Trumble, Editor of The Collector, has given 
to a small volume on seven of the best- 
known English and American prisons 
(Francis P. Harper, $1.25), where Mr. Dick- 
ens had preceded him asa visitor, and of 
which he had written with mope or less 
definiteness in various parts of his works. 
The extracts containing the allusions are 
published tully, and, as Mr. Dickens was 
greatly interested in penological institu- 
tious, they form a more or less connected 
whole. Mr. Trumble does not, however, 
limit himself to Dickens. For the old 


Fieet, King’s Bench and Marshalsea, which_ 


are now wholly swept away, he relies on 
descriptions by Peter Cunningham, John 
Timbs, Leigh Hunt, and, more than all, on 
his own personal observations, both in Eng- 
land and this country. 


Through the Eternal Spirit. A Biblical 
Study on the Holy Ghost. By James El- 
der Cumming, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.50.) This is a well known 
and much valued work by a distinguished 
clergyman of the Scottish Kirk. Among 
all that has been published on the person 
and work of the Holy Spirit it stands in the 
foremost rank. We can give it no higher 
praise than to say it is worthy to be placed 
beside the volume of the late Dr A. J. Gor- 
don, of Boston. The study of biblical pas- 
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Spanish monarchy, and the revolution 
which led to the Government of Prim. It 
then sketches the preliminaries of the Re- 
public, its establishment, downfall], and 
the reconciliation of Castelar with the pres- 
ent monarchy. 


Greek Oligarchies: Their Character and 
Organization. By Leonard Whibley, M.A., 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) This disser- 
tation won the Hare Prize in 1894. It pro- 
vides students with matter for the study of 
oligarchic constitutions in Greece,for which 
there have been no adequate materials. 
Beginning with a chapter on the classifi- 
cation of constitutions it discusses in order 
the causes of constitutional change, the his- 
torical development of constitutions, the 
varieties of oligarchy, and the organization 
of oligarchic government. ‘ 


Lorenzo de Medici and Florence in the 
Fifteenth Century. By E. Armstrovg, M.A. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) The author 
of this recent addition to the ‘‘ Heroes 
of the Nations’”’ Series may claim that if 
he has brought nothing particularly new to 
the history, he has at least studied careful- 
ly its facts, details and relations, and 
brought them together in one compact, 
brief, interesting, readable and trustworthy 
volume. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


McClure’s Mayazine for June con- 
tains a series of fifteen portraits of Mark 
Twain. 


....-D. Appleton & Co. will soon publish 
‘Tce Work Present and J’ast,” by Dr. T. G. 
Bonney, of University College, London. 








----Messrs Paul Lemperl,, F. A. Hil- 
liard and Frank E Hopkizz publish *‘ Lin- 
coln and His Cabinet,” by Charles A. Dana, 
350 copies, price $1.50. 


...--Public Libraries is the name of the 
new monthly magazine published in Chi- 
cago, 215 Madison Street, in the interest of 
the library profession ; M. E. Ahern, editor. 


.---Dr. Albert Shaw contributes to the 
June Century an article on the city govern- 
ment of St. Louis, which will doubtless 
prove of interest to members of the Repub- 
lican Convention. 


..-.-The Golden Rule for May 14th pub- 
lishes as supplement the provisional pro- 
gram of the Fifteenth International Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., July 8th-13th. 


---“*In the Valley of Tophet,’' by Mr. 
Henry W. Nevinson, author of “Slum 
Stories of London,” and ‘‘The Quicksands 
of Pactolus,” a story of San Francisco, by 
Horace Annesley Vachell, will soon be pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. 


...;Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have ar- 
ranged for the American publication of the 
Unpublished Letters of Victor Hugo. The 
Correspondence is arranged by M. Paul 
Meurice, the executor of Victor Hugo, and 
is mainly chronological. 


...-‘‘ Bicycling for Ladies,” by Maria E. 
Ward, treats of the important considera- 
tions of meehanics and physiology which 
concern the woman cyclist. The book is 
fully illustrated and will be published im- 
mediately by Brentano, of New York. 


....The Edition de Luxe“ History of the 
Washington Arch,” by Mr. William R. 
Stewart, prepared under the direction and 
by the authority of the Committee on Erec- 
tion of the Arch and published by Ford & 
Garnett, Nos. 115 and 117 Nassau Street, is 
now complete and ready for delivery to the 
subscribers to the fand for its erection. 
Price $10.00. 


.... The Scientific American, 361 Broad- 
way, will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the formation of the firm that has pub- 
lished it, week by week, for half a century, 
by a profusely illustrated special number 
to be issued July 25th. A premium of #250 
is offered for the best essay on the ** Prog- 
ress of Invention During the Past Fifty 
Years,” to be published ia this number; 
all manuscript to be received before June 


sages, tho done on asomewhat narrow and® 20th, and the article not to exceed 2,500 
mechanical method of interpretation,ismost Words in lengtb. 

thorough and useful. The whole book is 
stimulating and full of thé fire which 
burns in a very earnest and devoted soul. 


Don Emilio Castelar, by David Hannay, 
is the most recent volume in the Interna- 
tional Series of the Public Men of To-day, 
published under the general editorial direc- 
tion of S. J. Jeyes. (Frederick Warne & Co. 
$1.25.) The volume opens with asketch of 
the Spain into which Castelar was born, its 


..G. P. Putnam’s Sons have now in press 
** Abrabam Lincoln,” the poem by the Rev. 
Lyman Whitney Allea that won the New 
York Herald’s $1,000 prize. The same pub- 
lishers announce tor immediate publication 
a volume entitled ‘‘ The United States and 


monographs reprinted from different 
sources: “The Relations between the United 


relations to France, the difficulty of the . Wells; “‘The True Monroe Doctrine,” by © 


Great Britain,” which will contain three - 


States and Great Britain,” by David A-. 
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Edmund S. Phelps, LL.D.; and 
tration,” by Carl Schurz. 


...-Dodd, Mead & Co. announce Mr. 
William Loring Andrews’s ‘‘ Essay on the 
Portraiture of the American Revolutionary 
War, being an Account of a number of the 
Engraved Portraits connected therewith, 
remarkable for their rarity, or otherwise 
interesting,” with an Appendix containing 
lists of Portraits of Revolutionary Charac- 
ters to be found in various English and 
American publications of the eighteenth 
and the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Illustrated. Japan paper, $20 ; hand- 
made paper, $10. Only 200 copies printed. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NOVEL BY 
Mrs, Spencer Trask. 


WHITE SATIN AND HOMESPUN. 


By KaTrINA TRASK, author of “ Under 
King Constantine,” ‘‘Sonnetsand Lyrics,” 
etc. Oblong, polished buck ram, 75 cents. 
Touches the true phase of life represented by 

White Satin and Homespun, but its motif ts not the 

Seciological question of the present day, as its title 

might imply, but the more universal one of {the 

Tecreating power of love. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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JUNE NUSIBER 


Iq ARPER’S 
A 


The first part of a new serial by 
JoHN KENpRIcK BANGS 


entitled **A Rebellious Her- 
oine.”” With illustrations by 
SMEDLEY. 


The Greatest Painter of 
Modern Germany is the title of 
an appreciative paper on Adolf 
Menzel by Dr. CHaries WALD- 
STEIN. Illustrated with examples 
of the artist's work. 


An out-door flavor is imparted 
to this issue by 
The second of Howarp Py e's 
papers, describing an unconven- 
tional journey Through Inland 
Waters, charmingly depicting life 
on a canal and including Lake 
Champlain, with many illustrations 
by the author ; and 


The Quananiche 

And its Canadian Environment, 
which is an enthusiastic paper on 
the delights of fresh-water-salmon 
fishing in Quebec, by E. T. D 
CHAMBERS. There are also illus- 
trations of typical fishing-waters 
and of the hill country in whose 
rapid streams the ouananiche waits 
for the sportsman. 


Dr. ANDREW WILson of Edin- 
burgh will present, in a paper bear- 
ing the suggestive title 

The Battle of the Celis, 


an interesting and popular discus- 
sion of the germ theory of disease. 


A Visit to Athens 


is a vivid descriptive sketch by the 


Rt. Rev. WuLLtiAM CROSWELL 
Doane. The illustrations are by 
Guy Rose. 


Short stories by Mary E, Wi1- 


KINS, BRANDER ~ MATTHEWS, 
JAMEs BARNES, etc., etc. 
NOW READY 





Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 











New Books. 


The Winning of the West. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, author of 
* Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” “ The 
Wilderness Hunter,” etc. Four volumes. 
Sold separately. 8vo, with maps. Each 
$2.50. 


Vol. IV. Louisiana and the Northwest, 
1791-1807. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


Vol. I. From the Alleghanies to the 
Mississippi, 1769-1776. 

Vol. II. From the Alleghanies to the 
Mississippi, 1777-1783. 

Vol. III. The Founding of the Trans- 
Alleghany Commonwealths, 1784- 
1790. ‘ 


Oe de ial A. weld, interesting narrative, written 
soberness 0: “= 


to the h 
= he first time the whole field ee can 
in js 4 pty 4 :- accomplished = Lye hl 

equi RF. ose book will rank amo ‘Ameri- 
cant reerical wellens of the first order.” 


The Age of a 


Being an Investigation of True and Fabu 
lous Theology. By THOMAS PAINE. Ed- 
ited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Moncure D. Conway. 8vo, $1.25. 


*,* Send for “ Notes on New Books,” containing a list 
of spring publications. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 





01 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 





27 West 23d Street, New York. 
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The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath School Work 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Laws Relating to Religious Corporations: 


Being a Collection of the General Statutes of the several States and Territories for the 


Incorporation and Management of Churches, 


Religious Societies, Presbyteries, 


Synods, etc., with References to Special Legislation pertaining to Denominational 


Churches, 


By Wm. Henry Roberts, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. Ixvi, 591. Cloth, $3.00 net ; law calf, $4.00 net. 


This volume, prepared under the ofa C 





of the General Assembly, with remarkable care 


and accuracy, contains an Index and Syllabus, a List of Collections of Statutes, and a most valuable Intro- 
duction discussing briefly some of the legal aspects of the various State Laws bearing on Church Temporali- 
ties, together constituting a standard book of reference for our Judicatories and Churches. 


New Testament Conversions—Their Manifoldness. 


By Rev. Wm. Charles Roberts, D.D.,............c0scceccceeeccceccceeeeeeeeeens 12mo, 75 cents 

From the reception of these discourses by the public and in the press, the author was led to believe that 
there is a widespread need of more light on the subject; hence they have been put into permanent form: 
The conversions recorded in the New Testament are the only ones selected as the themes of these chapters. 


They are arranged in classes according to the peculiarities common to each. 


cannot fail to be widely useful. 


This brief, but pithy, book 


Biblical Epochs. 


By Rev. Burdette Hart, D.D.. Author of “‘ Aspects of Christ,” ‘‘ Studies of the 
Model Life,” ““ Aspects of Heaven,” “ Always Upward”’............... 12mo, $1.00. 


This book follows the course of Scriptural history, dividing it into nine great epochs, 


The aim of the 


author is to show how a divine hand moves the scenes of the world’s drama and adivine mind controls all 
the strange occurrences in the progress of the race towards the crowning of the divine purpose. 


Selections from the Psalter. 
For Use in the Service of the Churches. Arranged by Rev. Elijah R. Craven, 


D.D., LL.D., and Rev. Louis F. Benson. 
12mo, large type, price in cloth, 30 cents: 


in full morocco, 65 cents. 


The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America: 


Centaining the Sabordinate Standards, viz: the Confession of Faith, the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms,the Form of Government, the Book of Discipline and the Directory 
forthe Worship of God, as ratified and adopted by the Synod of New York and Phila- 
deiphia in the year of our Lord 1788, and asamendedin the years 1805-1894, together 
with the Constitutional Rule adopted in 1893, aud Administrative Acts of the Assem- 


bly of a general MALUTE. «1.6... cece cece eeeeeeereeeeneees A Revised Edition. 


12mo, 60 cents net 


As Queer as She Could Be. 


By Jessie EB. Wright. ........ccccccecccccccccccccccecccssssccccers 1 vol, 


12mo. Illustrated, $1.25 


We recommend this book to those among our young women who are earnestly seeking to be helpers of 


their kind, and who are not afraid to do a good thing simply because it is * 


queer,” 


Manifold Ministry of the Holy Spirit. 


By Rev. A. W. Pitzer, D.D 


MOPPT PETE POT TTT OT ETON TTP TTT ITEC ETC TOTP ETT TTT 18mo, 25 cents. 


Divine Sovereignty and Human Freedom. 
By Rev. John T. Duffield, D.D.............0csecececeeceeceneneeeeeee seseeeeeeeees 16mo, 15 cents. 
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Library of 
Economics and Politics 


TAXATION AND TAXES IN UN'TED 
STATES UNDER THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE SYSTEM. 


An Historical Sketch of the organization, develop- 
ment and later modification of Direct and Excise 
Taxation under the ( ——4 (Vol. XI. Library 
of Economics and Politics). By << Cc. 
Hows, A. M., Ph.D., Cleveland, O. $1.75. 


RECENT VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 
STATE RAILROAD CONTROL. 
With aHistory of its development in Iowa. By 
He H. Drxon, Pb.D., University of Michigan. 
SOUTHERN SIDELIGHTS. 


A Picture of Social and Economic Life in the South 
during a Generation before she War. By EpwAatb 
INGLE, A.B., Washington, D.C. $1.75. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 
A Socome of Social Facts ard Principles. By JoHN 
Ba any SF 


r of Political Economy and Polit- 
cal Science, Williams College. $1.75. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


By Joun R. Commons. Professor of Sociology in 
Syracuse University. $1.75. 


SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


By Professor RICHARD T. ELy. (Fifth Thousand.) 
12mo, $1.50. 


AMERICAN CHARITIES. 


By Professor AMos G. WARNER. (Second Thousand ) 
12mo, $1.75. 


HULL HOUSE arg MAPS AND 





PAPE 
By ey rey ot Hull House aes 8vo, $2.50; 
h Maps mounted on cloth, $3.50. 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION. 


ling with crime, prisons and reformato- 
Ava s Dr F. H.W TES. (Second Thousand.) 
$1.75. 





Sold by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 
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EDUCATION. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 


Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 103%. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and optional. Year begins Sept. 14, 1896. 
Apply to Ida C, Allen, Prin., Bradford, M ass. 


LAFAYETTE > 
COLLEGE, 


EASTON, PA. 

A Christian College, under the care of the Presby- 
terian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classica], Latin and 
General Scientific; Civil, Electrical and Mining 
Engineering and C hemical Courses 

or Catalogues, etc., address the Registrar. 


Oberlin Theological Seminary. 62d vear 
opens Sept. 234.with special ad vantages in the College 
and the Conservatory of Music. E. 1. BosworTu, tec. 


SSACHUSETTS. Ensthompton. 
wi Visto. SEMINARY. Academy for Boys. 
Prepares for any college or scientific school. F ally 
equipped laboratories in Chemistry, Physics, and 
Biology for training for medical schools. Fifty- “sixth 
year opens Sept. 10, 18%. Wm. Gallagher, Ph.D., Prin. 


STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS Exposition, 1889, 
AND. THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. + 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


























AUTHENIC HERALDRY. 

Our Heraldic Department is under the super- 
vision of a most be | pean Artist in Heraldry, 
and we are prepared to make researches. 

A collection of Heraldic Dies, Book- 
plates and Blazons may be seen at our studio. 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL. 


Union Square, New York. 
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FIXING RAILROAD RATES. 


UNLEss special attention is called to 
them, the financial public will be likely 
to overlook the series of judicial de- 
cisions lately given regarding the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It may be admitted the Act to regulate 
commerce grew cut of a popular demand 
which had some foundation in the policy 
that certain railroads had theretofore pur- 
sued in dealing with shippers and tows. 
For the public welfare it was wise that 
some tribunal should be established 
which should carefully consider there de- 
batable problems and by giving to their 
decision the weight of a high character, 
in effect act as the mouthpiece of public 
opipion. 

Misled in part by the agitation and in 
part by the wish to magnify their office, 
the commissioners undertook to decide 
not only questions like those just men- 
tioned, | ut also practically to administer 
the entire railway system of the country 
by declaring what rates the carriers 
should charge. If this were really to be 
their function, it would be es well to have 
the inevitable result brought about now, 
by turning the responsibility over to the 
Government for the whole matter of 
transportation—a thing from which the 
people might well shrink. 

The latest decision upon this point is 
that of the celebrated case of Coxe Bros. 
against the Lebigh Valley. Begun in 1888, 
long enough ago to have enabled the 
parties to settle their troubles out of 
court, the trial resulted in an order of 
the Commirsion that the Lehigh Valley 
should accept a certain freight. rate on 
anthracite coal to tidewater—which the 
company declined to do. The fresent 
decision is the effect of an effort on the 
part of the Commission: to compel them. 
Judge Acheson, following the lines of the 
United States Supreme Court decision, 
dismisses the case, stating, in the first 
place, that the statistical reasoning of the 
Commission was clearly erroneous, and 
that in any event the Commission was not 
authorized to state what the freight rate 
should be—that being a matter for the 
parties in interest. ; 

The United States Supreme Court in thee 
Social Circle and Texas and Pacific cases 
quoted with approval Judge Jackeon’s de-- 
tinition of the Interstate Law—viz., that, 
with the exceptions that every rate should 
be neither unjust nor upreasonsble ard 
that there should be no unjust discrimina- 
tion between persons and places similarly 
situated, the railroads were left as before 
to regulate their business as they saw fit. 
It is easily to be seen that a rate which 
was reasonable or unreasonable under 
certain circumstances might by a change 
in those circumstances become directly the 
contrary within a short time ; and hence 
that an arbitrary fixing of a rate upon a 
particular basis might do great injustice 
to some other shipper or to some railway 
as soon as issued. The reasonableness of 
railway charges is to be determined only 
by a consideration of all the factors ; fac- 
tors which may fluctuate from day to 
day. Those curious to follow the reason- 
ing further, will find in the Report of the 
Railroad Commissioners of Minnesota for 
1895 a statement of the attempt to reduce 
the rates of the Great Northern on wheat. 
The judge made an elaborate calculation 
of the cost of building that railway, and 
held that it was entitled to a profit on its 
investment and that the effort to reduce 
those profits should be dismissed. 

The effect of these decisions is to put 
the transportation industry on much tke 
same plane as other industries—namelv , 
that the railways have a right to run their 
business for profit, subject only to the 
general provision that they shall harm no 
one in the process wrongfully, Railroad- 
ing is too great an industry to feel the 
effects of these judicial opinions all at 
once. It has taken years to bring railway 
capital into the bad position in which we 
now find it—with one-fourth of our 
national mileage, in 1895, in the hands of 
receivers—and time will be required for 
recovery ; but the courts have pointed out 








the way, so that with the coming of bet- 
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ter times this most important part of our 
busi ess will be enabled to take the 
position of financial credit which it once 
enjoyed and which it ought never to have 
been compelled to lose. 

Indeed, it is our opinion that without 
the restoration of earning capacity to our 
railways as a whole, the prosperity which 
all are looking for will be delayed. The 
railways employ directly a million of 
men, while giving employment to millions 
more indirectly through the purchare of 
fuel and supplies and through the smaller 
branches of business which follow along- 
side. The effect of a free spending of 
money throughout the country by solarge 
an industry would be felt inevery factory 
and in every grocery store, and would go 
far toward starting up the wheels of trade 
which seem waiting for the first push to 
set them going. 
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NATIONAL BANKS, 


WE print this week the quarterly state- 
ments of a large numb r of National 
banks doing business in New Yo k City, 
and give below a summary of the more 
important items. These statements will 
well repay examination by our readers, 
and particularly by those who are furtu- 
nate enough to hold their stocks. 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 








RINE Soe cscidccxonccoseroeseee 314,576,078 
SRNR BIO 6 605 0s 6550006050000 2,000,000 
SMI, 605 505 66udas20beesoee aces 400,000 
Undivided profits................ 90,650 
I soos ccs. devesseseessecss 11,728,988 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
NS 5 £50 SucutiavoaeStorescue $34,677,224 
Capital stock .........-scccccsces 300,000 
ED isc iseknsaseesd skates > cube 6,000,000 
Undivided profits.............+0. 1.338, 125 
a ee 27,023,225 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
I eo vndinssiswcksnwsse nese $8 349 218 








RE RIE in ok a snecceseseutsad 1,000,000 
Surplus and profits.... ......... 247 639 
Lo re Serer ty ie 7,056 561 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
ee eee) ee $1,756 400 
ee SE er tte are 259.000 
DE. sinichobsskoweonceeckabas 50,000 
Undivided ‘profits.............06 95 602 
ERS wbvs we esie ss ose s0s6bbun 1,145,799 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, 
oe ., eee ca et ee $1,082,937 
SI ios cis cw y die Stuns 200,000 
DE. ts cdogeese Svtsnask scantee 40,000 
Undivided profits.... ... SCN aes 2,958 
SEED Sandsse Gece 205s peeve secs 794 979 
{MPORTERS" AND TRADERS” NATIONAL BANK. 
SRE ssh vasnendscssiecense - $30,569,336 
ee eee 1.500,000 
et oe poe 5,000,000 
Undivided profits ................ 707,697 
IRONED 5 hGssce ances \chesucebense 23,315 197 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
MEBOULCES.... 2... cece ee ceceeeees $4 439.870 
EE IE 655 50se e505 ose saree 600,000 
DR cohen tenn ses sesh esse cess 400,000 
Temivided proksts. ........08scccece 119,501 
SRDS obin ne seek kndetavesen sens 2,881,922 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
IR ins con sndncsaricesons< $8,859,042 
TORT MAREE. 565k bh Sanwa kssecanss 300,000 
DE ch ccnketbhasaneebe nbescne 600,000 
ndivided profits................. 3.155 
SPRUE wn neve nsesessebanesicces 7,732,946 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
IE 5555 couscusanmpnshneaen x $7,024,022 
eee 750,000 
PR sc ckvessesuvkecs Siumbeses 750,000 
Undivided profits. ...... ccccsssee 87.054 
SEEDS scnw cnesendbebsseeussbuk 5,239,008 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
PORIDIIG sn Ss0n sy a debsia encase $10,736,643 
ee eee Pree Pere 1,000,000 
PG xnirsc ee eS, wane cekeasence 900,000 
Undivided profits................ 92.816 
EENUIES 0s504shinoenteonkssteesen 8 473,836 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 
SONI 6s pike n ecb oeeansscese<s 36,971,902 
DOM... .-ccac sessshesvee 700,000 
eae a a 500.000 
Undivided profits....... eeeeee : 82,485 
SRD cas ak bse baxcaerkse seer 5,644,417 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
SERIO soins $s 00%6 sa ad~s cabeenes $2,132,790 
Ry eee 300,000 
I-54 ns eee haeehieseaae ee 200,000 
Mndivided profits. ................ 15,416 
ES ate 1,572,373 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
RO ia i nwaiccissnnessiie<% $4,767,849 
Petia SURE. 5 x ccc0s swe See 600,000 
ae np spkghhabhb oukes 120,000 
Undivided profits................ 281,229 
ce a eet ee 3,586,621 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
PEE Son cttcucscneshsvesebees $36,567,411 
Caphtal tales 6.655.038 0055 wie 2,000,000 
Surplus.............seeceeese sens 2,500,000 
Undivided profits................ 731,094 
Deposits... ...... shbdebacenersous 31,265,557 





NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 






I 655 ki9 65 030500 60g sasen eee $5,473,223 
Gaplital stock .....2cccccsccccpacs 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................- 84.359 
Deposits............--« iy eed 4,117,026 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANE. 
NE i ca cha ccek soecte eet $4,157,746 
CEREBRO. oo icc ceccvseccoster o> 200,000 
~~ FEUVORNY C05 05500 cs ve cerensn 40.000 
Undivided profits..............+6. 326,464 
PENN 053508 vionidesd oecsouseaes 3,486,282 
NINTH NATIONAL BANE. 
Se ae eee ea $5,695,224 
SUNN GR oc ivcewestscesoass 750,000 
DN cicc: <inedneowbedes sins vces 250,000 
Undivided profits. ...............- 115.207 
SUEDE Viks sab'ccdpos sat cneryesys 4,535,617 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
SINININD 65's ccs cesnpcsecescceos $7,816,471 
Capital stock... wnostek 300,000 
BUPPIUS. 205.0000 ‘ ,000 
Undivided profits.... we 55,865 
ee rere .. 6,821,196 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
PRUNING 5 oo chica cones cgcvnes vee $12,600,616 
CeO BODGK 5 6 o.6 055.0010 00550506010 1,000,000 
PEM urn Lcih ach chet bake cahensse 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 68,496 
SPRUE 305 ecsu wen oicouesbcceses 11,282,740 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE movey question is again forcing 
itself unpleasantly upon the business pub 
lic. Mr. McKinley’s silence on the subj ct 
of sound money, it is needless to say, 
causes much uneasiness, especially in 
banking circles, where the seriousness of 
the situation is best understood. Mr. 
McKinley’s friends seem confident that 
the National Republican Convention will 
insert a gold plank in the platform, and 
t'at it will receive his hearty support. 
This feeling, however, is by no means 
general ; and there is much concealed dis- 
satisfaction in Republican ranks over the 
prospective candidate’s doubtful attitude 
toward silver, and this is simply aggra- 
vated by the possibility that the silver ele-' 
ment will control the Democratic Conven- 
tion. The renewal of gold exports attracts 
more attention than it deserves. Gold al- 
ways goes abroad at this period ; and, as a 
matter of fact, shipments are smaller than 
usual at this period because of the favora- 
ble tendency of our foreign trade balance. 
Unfortunately, however, the demand for, 
export gold falls entirely upon the Treas- 
ury, owing to the disruption of former, 
relations between the banks and the 
Treasury ; and in the present sensitive 
state of feeling at home and abroad, apy 
inroad upon the Treasury is apt to be 
viewed with exaggerated fear. It must’ 
be remembered that the Treasury has no, 
source of gold income except from bor-' 
rowings, and it continues exposed to all’ 
demands. In other words, the endless! 
chainis still running. Should exports of: 
gold continue at present rate until June: 
1st, the reserve would be down again to 
$100,000,000 ; and if developments were 
such as to encourage foreign selling of 
stccks, the rate of decline would be much 
more rapid. There is one fortunate cir- 
cumstance, however, and that is that Pres- 
ident Cleveland will maintain the public 
credit at all hazard, and make another 
bond issue, if that be necessary. During 
the next six months the political battle 
will be at its hight, and it can barely be 
expected that uncertainty will be removed 
until the issue is more nearly settled. 
Should a sound money plavk be obtained 
in the Republican Convention confidence: 
will surely revive; slowly, perhaps, at 
first and more rapidly afterward if it be 
shown that Congress is more willing to 
leave alone the Cuban and Venezuelan 
questions. General trade ought to be much 
more active than it is, and politics have 
been the chief hindrance. Very soon we 
shall be in the midsummer season, which 
is always the dull period. Many condi-; 
tions of business are good, and if a fair 
opportunity offered the revival would be 
prompt. At their worst things are not as 
bad as sometimes appear ; and however 
unfavorable the outlook may be, the 
chances are not altogether against im-. 
provement. 

Dealings on the Stock Exchange were 
restricted by the unfavorable conditions 
mentioned. Strong efforts were made to 
depress value, but stocks are generally 
concentrated in a few hands, and weak 





: holders pretty well shaken out. Railroad 
earnings are encouraging, seventy-one 
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roads reporting an increase of nearly 6 
in the first week of May. Considering that 
comparison is made with the increase of 
1895, the results are the more flattering, 
Crop prospects are good, and from now 
on the crop situation will be a factor of 
increasing importance. Nearly $7,000,000 
of gold were shipped last week, and more 
is expected to follow. The Treasury re. 
serve is down to $113,000,000, a loss of 
nearly $60,000,000 in less than five 
months ; hence the movement is watched 
with particular interest. Fortunately 
the foreign trade balance is run- 
ning largely in our favor, and 
the April returns showed a favor. 
able merchandise balance of $12 000,- 
000, compared with an adverse balance 
of $3,500,000 in April, 1895. Last month 


the net gold exports were $2 600 090. In 
1895, when the exchange muirket was 
under artificial control. we imported ne; 
$2,000 000. Ia April, 1894 and 1893, when 
cor ditions were nearer normal we ex. 
port-d net gold amounting to $9,400 000 
and $18,300,000 respectively. As L ndon 
will take our gold securities readily when 
doubt is removed, it does not look asif we 
were yet threatened with any serious efflux 
of gold. Last week over $7,000,000 of 
S ate, city and railroaG bonds were placed 
abrcai. Themoney market was stiffened 
by gold shipments and a call by the 
Treasury of 50% of funds held in depositing 
banks in connection with the last bond 
issue. Call loans were quoted at 2}@33¢, 
Time loans were in better deman, rates 
ruling 4@5¢ for one to six month. There 
is a goud demand but scant supply of de- 
sirable commercial paper. Best indorsed 
receivables are quoted at 4@4}¢, 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


...-John A. McCall, President of the 
New York Life Insuranc2 Company, and 
Silas B, Dutcher, Presidcnt of the Hamil- 
ton Trust Company of Brooklyn, have 
been elected directors of the Shoe and 
Leather National Bank. 


...-Somewhat recently $32,000,000 of 
gold coin, the property of the associated 
banks of this city, was transferred to the 
vaults of the Ciearing House Association’s 
new building, where tt will remaia 14 jis 
turbed perhaps for many yearz. These 
vaults are, probably, the most secure of 
any in the world. They are fitted with 
every modern appliance of safety. 


....-Last week six steel canal boats 
reached New York from Cleveland which 
port they left ten days age. Oce of tte 
six is equipped with steam and towed the 
otner five. Among the other items of the 
cargoes was 263,000 pouads of steel wire 
nails designed tor export t)> Japan, aada 
large quality of paraffia for export to 
Stuttgart. The fleet wil return in a few 
days with a full cargo of sugar. 


...-Messrs. Vermilye & Co., bankers, 
of this city, the successful bidders for 
$4 090,000 of New York City bonds, inter- 
est and principal payable in gold, were 
acting for a syndicate, composed of them- 
selves and two or three other firms. They 
bave sold the $4,000,000 in bonds in Lon- 
don, where thev were placed on a 3% 
basie. They were cffered in London, 
through Brown. Ssipley & Co., and were 
very largely over sut scrived for. 


...-A compromise has finally been 
agieed upen Letween the advocates of an 
appropriation of three millions of dollars 
for improving the harbors of San Pedro 
and Santa Monica, Cal. There. is to be 4 
Board appoint d consistivg of an officer of 
the Navy, an. officer of the Coast 
Geodetic Survey, three civil engineers, the 
latter to be appointed by the President, 
who are to examine the two ha: bors, 
the report of the majority is to be final. 
When the Board bas settled npon the lo- 
cation and madé its report to the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary sball make 
contracts for tbe completion of the harbor 
selected by the Board ata cort not to ex 
ceed $2,900 000. 


... Tne following securities were sold at 
auctiot . 

Ontonagon 

saa Marquette. Houghton & ones 


$2.000 Gol. Hocking Vaiiey &P.54..220.: = 
$4,000 Jefferson K. R. ist 5%..........- seeens - 


$1,000 Terre Haute & Indiauapolis 1st 5%...- 
1,000 Western North Carolina Ist 6¢....-..-- 1 


New River Bridge Co. Ist 6%.... 
25,000 Chicago & Alton 6%..........+- 
10,000 Chicago & Northwestern gen. /%...- 
$25,000 Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ist 4%...-+ 
50 shares Third Avenue R. R. Co.......-++-* i 
15 shares Atlantic Trust Co.....--- soon 
5 shares Guaranty Trust Co...... OS 









veel 
$2,000 Dry Dock, East B’way and Battery 


30 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co... -.: .----""gig 
10 shares U.S. Mortgage and Trust Co..---*" 
....Had he lived to middle age, Wil 
liam Simpson Sloan, second Vice P. esidet 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna and V 
ern Railroad, who died on the 11th inst., 
at the age of thirty-seven years, ial: 


without doubt, have been one of ou 
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*pgrailroad men. As it was he had made 

1 itecided mark in the world since his 
graduation from Columbia College in 
1882. By birth, education and training 
he was particularly fitted for the assump- 
tion of the mavagement of great railroad 
affairs. He worked his way up from a 
jow position to the «flice of second Vice 
President of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western and had charge at his death 
of the freight and passenger business, He 
was one of a committee of five appointed 
when the Interstate Commerce law was 
passed to classifv the traffic east of 
Chicago, and the official classitication now 
jn use was largely his work. He was 
very prominent in athletics and it is said 
had a larger acquaintance than any other 
of the graduates of the college. He was 
of a deeply religious turn of mind and 

ractical witha]. He was interested and 
actively engaged in many chari'able and 
religious worke. He was a man of high 
principle, wonderful energy and strength 
of character and a devoted friend. He 
was the son ¢f Samuel Sloan, for many 
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OUR LIST OF SELECTED 
SECURITIES 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, on request 


24 Nassan eee Soe Rone Ean New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 








NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 





API 
/ SoRPLUS- oe 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans any on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 

Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


W. Young, = «= ° President. 
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More oh Credit, Girowtar’ and secure ean 
Teu Notes, or other 

ews Travelers’ credit. 


be obtained ava and further information may 

The American Express Co. 
or at the principal offices of the Company, 

65 Broadway, New York. 

78 Meonree Street, Chicago. 

45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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years President of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad. 
DIVIDENDS. 
The agg aud Alton Railway Com- 
apy has declared a dividend of $2 a 
share on its preferred and common stock, 
payable June 1st at the office of Cuyler, 
Morgan & Co., 44 Pine Street. 
The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of $3 per share, pay- 
:b’e July Ist. 


The Johnson Company 


FIRST MTGE. 20-YEAR 6% 
SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS. 


PRINCIPLE AND INTEREST PAYABLE 
IN GOLD. 








INTEREST PAYABLE MARCH 1ST AND 
SEPT. 1ST. 


TOTAL ISSUE, - - $2,000,000 


Of which there remains outstanding 
$1,900,000. 


The JOHNSON COMPANY ranks among the lead- 
ing companies in the United States in the production 
of Bessemer Steel. Its works are located at Loraia, 
Ohio, and Johnstown, Pennsylvania. The plant at 
Lorain is equipped with the latest and most approved 
machinery, is advantageously. located for working 
Lake Superior ores and Pennsylvania fuel by reason 
of low cost of transportation of materials and prod- 
ucts, and unites all the requisites for economical 
production. 

The following report of Mr. Stephen Little, Expert 
Accountant, certifies to the cost of the plants and 
property of the Company, and to the Profits of its 
business for the years 1890 to 1895, inclusive, aggre- 
gating $2,859,667.91 (though the results for the year 
1894 were materially reduced by reason of removal 
of part of the Johnstown plant to Lorain), and aver- 

_ aging $476,611.32 per year for the period named. 
REPORT OF MR. STEPHEN LITTLE. 
New York, April 24th, 1896. 
WALTER t+}. OAKMAN, Esq., President, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
New York. 

DEAR SIK: 

Ihave made a careful examinaticn of the books 
and accounts of the Johnson Company at Lorain, 
Ohio, and herewith beg to enclose attested state- 
ment of their assets and liabilities of date of Decem- 
ber 3ist, 1895. Ihave examiued with care the items 
of cost of piant. 


De TR iii doce scensocbcnarss teat $3,397,405 92 
At Johnstown, Penn... 





eos ae 081 Ww uw 
and certify that the sum stated ($4.790,L81) is the 
actual amount expended in the construction of said 
plants, and that the other items of real estate invest- 
ments, inventory, and current assets are the actual 
cost thereof as ascertained from the accounts of the 
Company. 

I have also examined the results of operation of 
the Company tor the past six years, and find that 
there was earned in these years, respectively, the 
folidwing profits, Gross and Net, viz: 





Gross Less Net 
profits. interest. profits. 
$679,161 21 $36,383 25 $642,777 96 
583,2°5 82 32,926 28 500,829 54 
668,628 87 31,303 31 637,325 56° 
364,520 14 29,626 94 341,893 20 
275,964 29 4,963 49 208,000 80 
578,372 97 102,032 12 47 340 8) 
Totals...... $3,099,903 30 $2,850,667 91 
Average 
per year.... 5 6,64 55 476.611 32 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) SLfEPHEN LITTLE. 


We have been furnished with affidavits of disinter- 
ested appraisers, certify ing the present value of the 
manufacturing plants to exceed the cost as stated by 
Mr. Little. 

The Bonds bear date September Ist, 1894, are paya- 
ble in twenty years, with interest at six per cent. (6 
per cent.), interest and principal both payable in 
gold. Payment is secured by a First Mortgage Trust 
DeeJ covering ail the manufacturing properties at 
Johnstown and Lorain, and by a mortgage on exteu- 
sive and valuable real estate in Lorain. 

By the terms of the Sinking Fund, the Company is 
required to retire annually One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars ($100,000) of these Bonds, by lot, at 105 and 
accrued interest, unless the Company can, through 
advertising, purchase this amount at a less price. 
Bonds to the amount of $100,000 have already been 
retired, 

This Company’s past and present success, the per- 
manent character of the demand for Bessemer Steel, 
tie especially favorable conditions enjoyed by this 
Company, together with the Sinking Fund requice- 
ments make these Bonds an attractive investment. 

Early application will be made to list these Bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange and Philadel- 
phia Stock Exchange. 


Subscriptions at par and accrned interest 


for 
$1,500,000 


of the above described Bonds will be re- 
ceived by the unde.signed at its, office 
(where subscription bianks can be obtained) 
on or before Wednesday, May ‘27th, at 3:00 
PY M.,when books will close. The right is 
reserved to reduce or reject subscriptions. 
Allotments will be made on May ‘29th. 
Payment for Bonds to be made on June 2d, 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. _ 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 





New York, May 19th, 1896, 


R=? T OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

ONAL PARK BANK, at New York City, 
in the State of New York, at 5 close of business, 
May 7th, 1896: 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... ..........ccseceeees $23,107,352 85 
U.S. Lapterdee on yet circulation. ....... 30,000 00 
SOCKS, SOCUFIGICN, O6C......0..ccccccsc-cocces 511,18! 5 
x ~ nee ~ Reenioues and fixtures.. 1,064,250 00 
“oo from’ N tional banks (not reserve 
Sse eercecccceeccecsee cocescoseccecs 905,288 £6 
Due fro tate banks and page a 188.449 33 
Checks ‘and other cash items.............. 13.257 ° 
Exch: for Clearing Sous. 2,076,836 51 
Notes of other National banks. 27,970 00 
—— paper currency, nic 
ents.. 1,562 13 
Logal-iender notes 
U.S. certificate of deposit 
for legal tenders......... 
—————— $577, 73 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. urer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).,............ 42,000 00 
ai tu dea eedeasebdcatnnwsdssdeusceses $36,567,410 89 
LIABILITIES, 
CRIA wheels. BORE ER... osicescce-csccencscce 2,000,000 00 
SEG vacnctchounes dixedevesavensenece 2,500,000 00 
Uni ~ay =! tne less expenses and 
CRMOS POM... .ccccccccccccccccccsedocccccece 731,008 77 
National panic notes outstanding. 45,000 Ou 
Due to other National banks. 88,7 





aaa tw State banks and bank- 


4,015,619 7 . 
Dividends unpaid.. 500 0 






Individual deposits 


t 
17,809,159 25 


96,418 79 
401,842 44 


199,089 04 


Liabilities other than those above 
stated : TAX FESEFVE.......cccceccccocccee 








31,265,557 45 
__%, 759 67 


, Re $36,506 567 410 89 89 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 

I, GEV. 8S. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named 
1p bank, do. ‘solemniy swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my —— and belief. 

GEO. 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Sais = bae Ro Vth day of 


May, 
Notary Public, King’ 's Co. 
Certificate filed in New York. 
Correct—Attest 
STUYVESANT FISH, 
GEO. FRED K VIKTOR, ; > Directors. 
HERMANN OELRICHS. § 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

LINCOLN NATIONA , at New York, in 

the State of New York, a Bie close of business. 
May 7tn, 1896 - 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts..............seseeee0s 

Overdrafts, secured and Se. 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation.. 

Premiums on U. 8. bonds 

Stocks, securities, etc 
























Banking house, furniture and fixtures... x 
Due from National banks (not re- 

SERVO AHOMUMD 2.6.0 0s cpeccascsesccgncccosesece 263,334 35 
Due from State banks and bankers...... 53,520 61 
Checks and other cash items...... ‘i 24,588 35 
Exchanges for Clearing House 526,“14 86 
Notes of other National banks............. 695 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

vents. 705 19 

specie +260 00 
egal-tender notes. $23,425 UO aie 
U. 3. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 650.000 00 
————_——___ 1,940,585 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 11,250 10 
aie: cepetadnce tans Sendssensasxosioes $8,859,041 52 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im........cccccccceee ove $300,000 00 
Serpent FaMd. ......,.ccccccocesccocsocqeccese 600,000 00 
"Sane profits, less expenses and 

ans. cb nvswieginideenucresecdsceee 3,155 20 
National hank notes outstanding 222,440 WW 
Due to other National banks.. ra 07,145 30 
_ to State banks and bank- 

Divic idends anges 
ny any eposits” ab, a 
wccccccccccccccesesoccs ay 
Fmatame certificates of won 260,016 58 
Certified checks................ 684 16 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 054 23 
—————__ 7,732,946 32 


Total $8,859,041 §2 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s. 

W. T. CORNELL, Casnier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best a m apeeeer and belief. 

OKNELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Sauk me this tlth day of 


May, 
A. LANSING BAIRD, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
W. R. GRACE 
M. ¢ ‘D. BORDEN, rane 
THOs. L. JAMES 





EBPOR® OF THE CERRI TION oF THE 
NINTH NATIONA New York, in 
the State of New ors, b .} ‘ane of AL 


May 7th, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. ...........esceseeeeeees $?,971,990 58 
Overdratts, secured and unsecured...... 79 7 
U.S. bonds to os circulation....... .. 50,000 
Stocks, SECUrILICS, CTC ....0-..c0c-cccsoeeee 98, 193 00 
Banking house hn and fixtures.. 450,000 OU 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

EE ae odin sn os shsgencadabaceud 507,306 7 
Oue from State banks and bankers. 102.749 69 









Checks and other cash items....... é 6,401 35 
— es for Clearing House. pa . 5 
of other National banks. 


















550 94 
Upgal-tender notes Y 
U. 8. certificates of depo: 
for legal tenders............ 550,000 00 
—— 1,254,606 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (6) 
per cent. of circulation)................++ 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer, vther than 5 
per cent. redemption fund............ 5,000 00 
Ne ine dangadint tin lvahaeciaece $5,609,223 76 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in................6+ eee» $750,000 00 
a roe 000 
Un teem profits, less expenses and 
PE dcnces scoviccussecedpsccescsess. os 115,207 25 
National t bank notes outstanding.......... 400 00 
Due to other National — $1,136,958 63 
Due a State banks 
ree 417,982 57 
Dividends unpaid. 30 
vidual deposits 
veheck.. . 2,881,025 98 
a ou 
ecene cecces 550 OJ 
obttitied GROCED. «00000000000 - 47,96) 80 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 1,1e8 53 
—— 4,535, 616 51 51 
ddgadesagdevevoeseccccoveecogecer eens = m6, 23 76 76 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO: 88.2 
H. NAZRO, Cashier of the above Shamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge ond belief. 
H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to —- me th = fat h day of 


Notary Pu nite, x. -A ‘Usunty. 
* ERNEST WERNER, ; 
ALBERT C, HALL Directors. 
JOHN K. CILLEY,’ § 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
oneore. ’ SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & UO., 





BANKERS, No, #@ WALL STREET, New York, 








(697) 21 


EPORT GF THE CONDITION oF 
THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATION- 
BANK, of New York. at New York, in the State 

of New York, at the close of business, May 7th, 18¥é: 


RESOURCES. 








Loans and dIsCOUNES............ceseeeeeeees « 255, s : 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation........ 50, Woo oo 
Banking house, furniture anu fixtures,. 200,000 
wad oe National banks (not reserve 
eral ton aneeebae nets catceccscences 1,197 506 78 
Due f ent State banks and bankers...... 57,248 19 
Checks and other cash items.............. 42 153 28 
Exchanges for Clearing House............ 2,980,091 26 
Notes of other National banks............ 93,605 00 
— paper currency, nickels and 
ara 970 00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
BIN ccnccecevacsoccocceses $3 738, 400 (0 
ie al-tender notes.......... 1,2U8,019 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 665,000 00 
ra eee 3,671,419 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) .............. 2,250 00 


Due from U. S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)............. 





3,569,336 49 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. 






$1,500,000 00 
5,000,000 00 





Surplus fund 
Un oa 
SP et debe cccendddandvdeseticcccesece 7u7 697 O1 
National bank notes outstanding......... 40,760 00 
State bank notes outstanding............. 5,682 OU 
Duet to other National banks. a te 242,376 12 
Due to apne banks aid 
DOING. oscciccnccccpesgtoce 2,770,753 57 
Dividends ee 6,412 00 
Individual deposits subject 
We Cicss . cucnscecedsues 12,870,173 46 
Demand certificates of de- 
Eipec  & “cSpacbcoccs see 645 00 
Certified checks....22022./22. 298,372 3u 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Ws ticdvensowicinietdcsceaeceds 126,465 
——————— 3,3 5,197 48 
PO iis sc ta incts's gvngsse.nesccttedeciece $30,569,336 49 


STA TE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.; 

i. EDWARD TOW NSEND, Cashier of the above- 
named pany do solemnly swegr that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1 th day of 

Ss 





May, 86. S MP. ga BL Tea 
Notary Pu v } 
Semaine y ic, Y. County. 
ROWARD VAN ee. / 

c we Direc ° 

H. C. HULBa RT, laine 
BrOrt. Fr. Beh ON DITION F THE 
ND LTON NATIONAL BANK, 


at ey York, 1% the State of New York, at tl i 
of business, May 7th, 1896: en 


fe RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.. 







$3, iy $25 93 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecure! 1.1L 18 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 50,000 ou 
U. 3s. bonds on hand..... .... .... 83.100 U0 
Premiums on U.S. bonds....... 48,000 00 
: B : 28,565 3 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 500,230 00 

Due from National banks (no* reserve 

DOI avec cesses csccndabccestissue+ sees €40,488 17 
Due trom State banks and bankers .... 15,710 81 
Checks and other cash items.............. 90,793 67 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 294,604 87 
Notes of other National banks.... 62,331 00 








gta money reserve iu bank, v 





36 
644,333 Ou 


160,000 00— 1,132,271 36 
S. Treasurer 


i 
Redemption fund with U. 


(5 per cent. of circulation) .............. 11,250 00 
Due from U. S. ‘Treasurer other than 
5 per cent redemption fund ..,.. ..... 1,0:0 00 


$7,024,022 32 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital mot RE Dikensedéghessciaciceanec $750,000 00 
acti akhndsdétaguctedetecnagcce 750,000 U0 
= — profits, less expenses and 
me meee Del aueasaniessdneheethaaeseesion 87,053 80 
Nations bank notes oueeenss Sateamens 197,960 OU 
Due to other National ba $20,842 84 
— to State banks and bank. 
Ldehdidehwe skserenesesnsicead 424,451 38 
Dividends es. Sisenxaes liv WO 
ar deposits subject to 
pebarassecrsedgsocancecsses 4,428,668 85 
Demand certificates of de- 
— Ee ree 10,310 (4 
Certified checks................. 84,6u6 97 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 8 4— 






NR vnenndcancncsveenss 124 122 32 32 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, A.GILBERT, Casbier of the above-naned ‘pank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is trae 
to the best of my knowle.ige ane belief. 

. GIL BERT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to bel fore me this 12th day of 
May, 1806. 


B. L 
——) ‘Public, i Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest 
JAMES L. ORGAK, JR.,) 
GEO. M “OTT, Directors. 
Kk. BAYL es. ) 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 

in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
May 7th, 1896: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts...........sceccceceeeee 

Overdratts severed and unsecured na 

U. S. bonds to secure > pammaegs Pasteedue 













Premiums on U.S. bonds.. 5,500 
Stocks, socurttiog, Niel I, ais cas a 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 5,000 Ou 
Due — National banks (not reserve 

BBCNIB) —nsvee cccccccecorsoceccees 156.965 40 
Due from State banks and a 17,068 82 
Checks and other cash items..... 46,983 78 
Exchanges for Clearing House 343,550 94 
Notes of other National banks ”, 1u5 Ou 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

Siiccdccorsenqnossetegergessccecsseqesece 814 00 
ag a money reserve in bank, vi 





$359,93' 31 


Specie 
Legal- tender notes.. 


410,000 00 
S. certificates of de 
posit for legal tenders.. 930,-00 09 





SEA 2,199,936 31 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of Circulation)...........c0ec00s 2,250 00 
$7,816,471 27 
LIABILITI 


Capital stock paid 11. ...00---+--eeeeeeeeees $300,000 U0 
Surplus fund..........-0+--cereeeeeeeeer scene 600,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 










GENE MIE caccess 0 <i cccesnecesscsverseses 5,865 46 
Natiopval bank - outstanding. 39,260 60 
Diviaends unpaid 30 00 
—- deposits subjec “ 

er 52 
certificates 
Demand 27,391 70 
Certified checks.. 49,145 47 
Cashier’s checks ’ 
DE. cccccccccccccccccesccccece 2,506 4 
—————_ 6.921.185 81 
MOAB. 62. ccccocccccccsesoececcsecccssscese “Sis = a 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEw Yo 
I, JOS. 8. CASE, Cashier of the above- named ‘bank, 
bm ee swear that the above statement is true, 
the best of my knowledge and — ef. 
. CASE. Cashier. 
Satesmes and sworn to before me this 13th dag of 
May, 1 HENBY B. GIBBo 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 
CHAS. B. FOSDICK, 


HENRY A. BURL YO T, Directors. 
JOHN W AITKEN j 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 


INVESTMENT SONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER 8T., BOSTON, 





































































92° (698) 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 

in the State of New York, oy the close of business’ 
May 7th, 1846 

RESOURCES. 

Loans out Supeinte. 


ds to secure circulation 
Stocks and bonds...... 
Banking house............--esse+ee0+ 
Other real estate 





Due from National banks.... $1,577,867 41 
Due from State banks, pri- 

vate banks and bankers.... 697,985 28 
Checks and other cash items. 240,049 98 
Eernenges for Clearing 

bp edediedanropes cebvenes 5,382 40 

Bills ‘of f other National banks. 91,000 00 
Fractional currency 2 
BPOCK..0000000000cccsce- seve 569 






al-tender notes... ...... “Ss 
Collector of _— 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer. 


Capital stock paid in on 
Surplus — 
Undivided profits....... 

State bank rcekstion outstandin, 
Due to Nationa) banks........ 

Due to State banks, 
vate banks and bankers.... 
Individual deposits......... 2 
Certified checks.............++ 362, 5 
Div idends unpaid............ 24 

Cc —" 8s checks cutsens- 





$3,391,953 64 





Oe ee eee $34,677, 2h 46 46 
STATE at New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.2 

WM. J. QU INLAN, Jn., Cashier of the Chemical 
York, do solemnly swear that 
true, to the best of my 


UINLAN, JR., Cashier. 


National Bank of New 
the above statement is 
knowledge and a 3. 


Swern be and subscribed before me this ith d day ae 
May, i EpwWD. P. BROWN, Notary 
Cotrect—A tte 
A ROOSEVELT 


FHEDERIC w. 


STEVENS s.{ Directors. 
. G, WILLIAMS, 





INAL ANK H AMERICA 
NEW YORK, at 1 vork, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business, May ith, 
RESOURCES. 


Rexatio OF Tee Cc onpit tox OF THE 








Loans and discounts...........0...eseeeees $4,268,827 46 
Overdrafts, secured and musooered.. 784 94 
U. S. bonds to secure —-- 50,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds... 5,000 CO 
tocks, securities, Ctc..... ......-.eeeee 196,747 19 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 4,500 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
RID. wsv0ccs -sssccconcgsysvessnescccccce 400,293 51 
Due from State banks and bankers...... 207.634 27 
Checks and other cash itemS............+. 4,941 46 
Exchanges for Ciearing 
ii ovdasehehcenneheyseee $701,545 97 
Notes of -other National 
Se eee 10,215 00 
Fractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents..... ... 169 70 
Lawful money reserve in 
bank, viz.: ? 
BOOED. 05 cvcccsecvessd ocvess 705,665 00 
Legal-tender ROWED 2 <covese 403,325 00 
U. 3. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 10,000 00-- 1,830,920 67 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation)......... 2,250 00 
Dotal..... soe Sebdbeseses ones edsesneess $6,971,901 50 
LIABIL ITIES. 
Capital stock pald iM.........-ceee-eesseee $700,000 00 
DRT RINE CORE. 2.0000 ccccescvceerccevscecesces 500,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
OARS WONG... .ccccccsee accccsccceccsccdees 82,484 74 
National t bank notes outstanding... ..... 45,000 OU 
Dae to other National banks.. $912, 716 36 
-— to State — and a bank- 
onan -sobebea’ 869,178 57 
Dividends unpaid... pphee pensawen’ 3,150 OO 
— = deposits subject to 
(eabaheehon>sbbennasonernt 3,626,862 21 
Demand certificates of de- 
chan naine seNehemeecones 50,871 25 
cbreified SROONB icc cscccsccssecs 17! 5, 358 
Cashier's checks outstanding 6, 27y By— 5,644,416 76 
a 971,901 Bt 


Tota 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

I, ALVAH TROW BRIDGE, Cashier of the above- 
naimed bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and a. 

. TROWBRIDGE, Cashie 

9 ae and sworn to —— me raph ary “day ‘of 


May, 18 .H. GR 
memey Public., AN. AY: Co. 
Correct—Attest 
. VAN NORDEN 
w: F. HAVEMEYER, Directors. 
H. H. COOK, 





REPORT OF Tee. CONDITION OF TH 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERE 
BANK, at New York, in tee State of New York, at 
the close of business, May 7th, 1896: 


RESOURCES. 


Premiums on U.S. 
Stocks, securities, & 
Banking house, Romane and fixtures... 

Due from National banks (not reserve 








GBOMBR)......c00cccse coccccccceccccescccccocs =. rh 4 
Due from State banks and bankers...... 
Checks and other cash items.............. aT a 
Exchanges for Clearin 9 LS 64,°07 21 
Notes of other National banks............ 635 00 
— paper currency, aie and 
cae kdpe cs sheuibanehininetin ste sspenioons 2,140 07 
Law! od money reserve in bank, 
Specie. .......cccvsccscccccssees $167, #26 00 
Legal tender notes ..... ..... 6389 
U. 8. certificates “ot Sree 
for legal tenders. . -- 10,000 00 
—>——————___ 321,315 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation). ............. 2,250 00 


Due trom U.S. Treasurer, (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).. 











BIER, coccascns.-cocebetesbossaveieocensses 
LIABILITIES 
phim a med a paid in $300,000 00 
Sarpine hiiectaeenn tebe 2u0,000 00 
ded” coos less expenses and 
“tae DEE scconcccusce=paspessascvesseeces 15,416 43 
Nationa! bank notes a Cnn 45,u0u 00 
Due to other National banks.. $48 954 13 
= to State banks and bank- 
DL. canbescs. supeeveced wisngeese 108 10 
Dividends unpaid.. 918 7 
= deposits s bject to 
aicnen cevbisheeathtn ban 1,497,136 99 
x certificates of deposit. 877 2 
Certified checks. ............-++++ 24,377 37 
—————_ 1,572,373 43 
DOR, .cccncons sssndbesoppoussseoswnssbes $2,132,789 86 


State os. New youn, COUNTY OF NEw YORK, 83.: 

i, LLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 
2S | =F do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of wy knowledge and belief. 

H. CHASE, a. 

Subeeethed and sworn to before me this 13th day of 

May, 1 HENRY W. KENNEDY, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 


GEO. W. QUINTARD, 


sex -- DELANOY, 
GEO - JOHNSON, 


Safe Investments 
6% and 7% GOLD 


Made on first-class Bond and Mortgage on imecoret 
farms in Southern Minnesota. Fifteen years’ ex 


{ Directors. 





ence; best Eastern references iurnished, including 
prominent New York Bankers; also THE I 
EN 

Interest collected and vomniteed without charge. 
Write for 
partn: 


NDEPEND- 


rticulars to F. H. DYCKMAN (resident 


er), 15 Astor Place, New York. 






















THE INDEPENDENT 


REERALS THESE ALON OF FEE 
in esa State of New York, at the c Teele 
sn gets RESOURCES. 
aio 
usw 


Base 
& SH =ee sesessexsr 


Stocks, securities, ; 
Banking bouse, ft hen TE and fixtures... 








Other real estate and m owned . 194 
_ from National conte tees reserve es 
NN ccvovecccove cusecvsegesess envcevens 1,434,149 
Due trom State banks and bankers. 177,740 
Checks and other cash items. 76,233 
Exchan; for Clearing House oe 8u5,749 
Notes of other National banks 20,655 
—— | paper currency, nickels and o.srs 
ae. seer cesereies —varmeeeae oraasrersoen . 
TPs -n-sosenvesce, ersreoenee eae 4 
-tender notes........... 298,230 
U~ ygertiientes at of deposit 
tor legal tenders.. ........ 870,000 00 
————_ 2,325,777 50 
Redemption fand with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) .............+++++ 18,000 00 
e from reasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption tund).......,..... 18,002 50 
WORE. 0008 oscccccces eovccceseees eos cccces ° 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im............ccee+ seeee 
DurBeNs CORE. ....cocccgscocsccccccccosscccece 








DCMI,» | cobsenespieeeretiaenies 90,649 53 
National bank notes outstandi 440 
Due to 4 i: — $3,749,621 26 
Due to sane 

bankers 1,117,831 79 
Dividen me inpa hele dete 2,331 16 
Individual “Gapeattes subject 

” EE 6,513,622 78 
de i certificates of d 
seesepapnoorensenessncesey 15.446 60 
190,391 (9 
81,385 61 
58,358 20 
—— ——— _ 11,728,988 «9 | 


RE cco crcatsnedcszscipttinnsesteesbenl “$1,576, 1,576,078 02 
STATE  f New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE, 88.: 

I, C. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do caheannley swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knows and belie: 

OUNG Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn A balee me this Lith day of 
May, 1896. NIEL A. SLATTERY, 
monn Public, New York Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
COURTLAND T D. MOSS, ) 


T Directors. 
EDWIN LANGDON,  $ 





EPORT OF TILE CONDITION OF THE 
se ASE LS NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, os the close of business, 





May 7th, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts............sesese++ «s+. $438,295 61 
ve secured and unsecured : 960 5 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. ; 50,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. — d8..... 5,0U0 00 
Stocks, securities, etc ..........s++000+ bo 18,394 58 
Banking house, .~ ‘and fixtures. . 4,501 88 

et — National banks (not reserve 
paesebeagiaannate cankatasansersqsesent 296,647 02 
Duet rom State banks ons bankers. seep 1,847 82 














Checks and othercash items............... 1,008 4 
Exchan, for Cleari fouse.: 57,238 45 
Notes of other National banks 066 
Fractional paper currency, nickeis and 10 oF 
Lawfui money reserve in bank, viz: 
Cn ccccccsccccce 
Logal-tender note: 
204,569 00 
Redemption fand with U. 8, Treasurer (5 6 
per cent. of Circulation)... ...e..seeeees 2,250 00 
Due from U.3. surer — than 
per cent. redemption tund).............. 500 00 
DORA... c.ccccrvesocesee shbssecevecesetoeees + $1,082,936 79 
LIABILITIES. 
Cogthal spook _ heer ore poten $200,000 00 
Surplus “pi bossdgccntedseatnoeessvsecws ivi 00 
= fivided profits, less expenses ane 
eee 2,958 14 
Nat ional bank notes outsta 45,000 60 
Due to other National banks. 
—— deposits subject to 
MEE cectskansibeensveshsanes 
certifi f de- 
ihitdea........... 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Mvabbeupesmabasssasteooeboeds 00.00 6 
MOG: ccc cccenensesecensntasbsssiasebasanan $1,03? a 19 


T 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YoRK 
I, ELLIS H. ROBERTS, President of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true, fo the best of my knowledge and 
belie LIS H. ROBERTS, Presiaent. 
Subscribed ae core to before me this 7th day ‘ot 


May AN ORDEN. 
Notary Public, Kings Co. Certit. filed in N.Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 

E. M. CUTLER, 
CHARLES F. JAMES, § Directors. 
. HACKELT, 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF ERE 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATION 
BANK, at New York, in the ate of New York, at as 
close of business, May 7th, 1896: 




















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................ceseeeee $1,362,731 97 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 377 20 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 500,000 00 
Premium on U.S. bonds.................++ 58,79 98 
Stocks, sopessies, lth. cabpknieahebeiiakbion 1,102,923 76 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 350,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 3,187 12 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
Dcccnovenkpasenebseshnecoanbaced 194,447 52 
Due from State banks and bankers 17,294 56 
Checks and other cash ite! 11,498 62 
Exchanges for Cleari 164,019 50 
Notes of other Natio’ nks.. 6,195 00 
—— paper currency, nickels and 0 
Lawfui money reserve in bank, viz.: 7 
DD cxcngcesendn.ssos sbossoes .7U8 53 
Legal-tender notes.. 289,026 00 
U. 8. ae of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 110,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).............++. > 22,500 00 
BE isis can cavcveesopecnnsenceceescutan $4,43°,869 88 
LIABILITIES. 
Capteal stock paid 1n.............scceccees + $600,000 00 
Sarpies TR GN ccnescgs crcncersdvcsnindeses 400,000 00 
U ogee | profits, less expenses and a ~ 
taxes Pald...........ccccccccccsccccccees ee 9,500 
National bank notes outstanding... eve 438,447 50 
Due to other National 
kegdocboneneceusecbelbes $335,813 25 
Due to State banks and 
pebbonepsansoveses vis > 162.744 99 
Tndivide deposits subject wee 
ndividua. subjec 
aC . 2,239,163 81 
a 3,571 25 
obttined checks. 126,841 23 
—. 3 checks outstand- - 
ibunekossees Sonehseebenes 11,500 00 
—————— 2,881,921 53 





Wise. nctgoses oecventansiepeteckessakh $1,439,869 88 
STATE OF Baw) YorK, COUNTY oF} NEw York, 38.: 

I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the a named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

AAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me day of 
May, 1896. CHas, F. AUKAMP, 

an 


b County. 
o sail Notary Pubic. fin ork County. 
orrect—attes “WM MJ M. KINGSLAN 


D, 
{ACOs ogy Direovors 





REN 


WRIKD NATIONAL, Bak. of the city of New 


yt Now New York, in th Yours, a 
grader. tes Mey tt he 506 : 





banks 
poet currency, nickels and 


ROO Ree enters eeeeeasresesesese seeseeee eee 


Lawful money reserve ant bank, viz.: 
i codibeschupsesossks< - $1, 61Y,441 75 
Legal-tender notes........ 568,000 00 2,182,441 75 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 it) 
per cent. of —.. ety ere 2,520 00 
Due from U. 8. other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund). $06. o60cccges 68,000 00 
a nS Bee eee saspdeeketouss + $12,600,616 21 
LIABILITIES. 





ES CD 1,459,423 84 
Individual deposits subject 2,456,508 47 
Demand certificates of de- 

153,743 70 
Certi: ecks 294,010 45 
Cashier’s y - 7 outstand- 

82,001 47 





11,282,739 91 


ee $12, (500,616 21 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEWYORK, ss 
| oom Ly ot RY CHAPIN, Je., Cashier of the ‘above- 























ment is true to the beste of aye wretap and belief. 
¥ CHAPIN R.. ay op 
=~ and ome + before me this lth — of 
May, 1896. EUGENE DELMA 
ielioe Notary Public, N. Y Co, 
CHAS. B. vA NOSTRAND, 
JAS .H, POST, Directors. 
HUGH KELLY, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, at 
ew York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, May ith, : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............seseeeeee $2,950,683 04 
J. 8. bonds to secure circulation...... eco 300,000 00 
] ~ yt on U. ane pomeunes pis siexee > 42,000 00 
stocks, securities, etC............+66 seeeee 66,000 00 
Dankite-benss, te ae and fixtures. . 500,000 00 - 
Due = National banks (not reserve 550,356 88 
Due A State banks and bankers 31,855 U4 
hecks and other cash items 15,042 10 
Ex peenges for Clearing House 160,70 40 
Notes of other National banks 2,245 OU 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
SES ps.00b0000be eeuhsepoussesisesiss.ccous 1,043 73 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
rs) I, sh'snne¥es beet sonbv ene , $417,113 49 
tende: +. 217,563 00 
U. 3. certificates of d t 
‘or legal ers... 000 834,776 40 
Redemption fund with ve 8: Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of ee CPR ts ae 3,500 00 
Due from U.S. aourer. a than 5 
per cent. redemputon SEED ascesecucs ose 5,000 00 
DR iin byte tencasnrssesenessone ++ $5,473,222 59 
Capital stock paid tL LIABILITIES. — $1,000,000 00 
si DOIB UR: ccdsgdesdeesesscccesds ‘ 
Undivided profits, "ies" expenses and 
taxes pald........ .......00s padonbes secs ° wis 23 
Taxes anticipated.. 390 00 
National bank notes outstanding. 267 "587 50 
Due to other National banks. 
Due to State ban and sf 
Individual deposits subject 
Rare 3,084,241 91 
Demand certificates of de- 
PORES. .cvcniescesewestccccesee 11,285 00 
Certified checks... 72,776 86 
Cashier’s “Weeks outstand- . 
BAB c0vc00sccccnevecees eceee 473 88— 4,117,025 86 


ee ae $5,473,222 59 
STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEw YOR, 88.: 

I, JOHN I. COLE, Cashier of the avove-named 

bank, do solemnly swear that the et i statement 


is true, to the best of my knowled lief. 
JOHN ° COLE. cater. 
eee and sworn to before me this lith di ay of 
ay, 5 THONY, 


E. J. AN 
Noi Public, Ki 
fesetinate wees in N. Y. ae oe 


Correc 
‘ALONZO SLOTE 
WILLIAM C. HORN 


Directors. 
JOHN TAM C HORN, | — 














REEORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at a York City, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, May ‘th, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and d Bo avasee 6 ccpesesess $1,436,771 70 
Overdrafts, ured 1,172 79 
U.S. bonds to — circulation 50,000 
Stocks, securities, Ctc............0..seeeeees 1,467,693 37 
Other real muse, furniiare and Asia: $6602 It 
er real es i 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
SEED weerctoossnecgtvess wineesee 134,197 86 
Checks and other cash a... 433 
Exch. for Clea: 107,782 81 
Notes of other Nationa’ banks 29,385 00 
— paper currency, nickels and gene 4 


Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
berry 760 50 
144,000 00 


of d 
it for legal tenders.. 000 (0— 760 50 
nodeat fer fund with U. 8. ween r (5 = 


per cent. of circulation).................. 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. ‘Treasurer gether than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).....  .....+.. 250 





lus 
Und wided rofits, less expenses and 
zee paid”... te 





peihipeekeeeshes <ennpsees ten eee 386,463 92 
Moline’ hemk wasen oatstnasdl RR 45,000 00 
~~ = — banks and 
Sead ennnan stale $41,739 21 
Individuad deposits subject 
cicemabastenetassen> 3,353,189 29 
mand certificates of de- 
Sse Dkub ebbippesersO6s wees 48,119 27 
rtified checks 41,539 37 
Cashier’s checks outstand- . 
BEB checd csscbeusess sncct= 1,694 86— 3,486,282 00 





Total $4,157,745 92 
STATE OF NEW YOR! County OF NEw YORK, ‘3s.: 
I, FRANCIS Be. LE ae Presideat of the above- 
named ba 


n! ae at the ze 
ment is true, to othe best od on: 


belief. 
ANCIS nd LELAN “President. 
Subscribed ae a to before me 
May, 1896. Lew ‘i. brane’ 
ic. 
Correct—Attest: 
Gerennages Moen 
SAML., F. JAYNE, 





W. N. COLER & CO. 
MUNICIPAL. BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 





May 21, 1896 


New York, at 














STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY 0: 


nam y swear that t! 
ment is true, to the best of my know 

WILLIAM P. 7st. JOH 
Subscribed and sworn to ae me this 
May, 1896. 


A. K. 
Noteryt Public, N 


4 
GEO RG om SARGENT, 
TSAac WALLACH, 


ReEPEL OR EUR GSUR TINE on ra 





al-tend 
for legal ten 
Redem) 
Treasurer (5 
ay than 5 fae ee 
demption ms pores Fe ; 1,000 00 
2,669,537 52 
NR ccsceiacesiexsdesseckpaentes coeee $10,736,942 63 
eiiliininiias LIABILITIES. 
Sipeateed ee Ce 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
—_ eeccceccece © cocecces eaceveces 92,816 45 
petenel benh, sates eutsiaading. i | mi 
e other Natio 
Sant toState banks and bank- 1,545,077 28 
Individual deposits subject ee a 
pemand Hn paplees eds — 
Certified checks... vesececooccse «6 EE BS 
Cashier’s — outstand- 
BIE. deccaoss Ri ia 
8,473,836 18 
a Ss 5 ee et - $10,736,642 63 


¥ NEw Yo! 
I, Be on had P. ST. JOHN, President of a 


Pieesteens: 


llvh day of 


nyAN. 


» ¥. Co, 


mtn 





CONTINENTAL 





re eee 
STATE OF New ¥ Yor« 
I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON,,. Cashier of 
named 
ment is true, to bead | 


Subscribed and ida to before ee) = 
— Notas Public ’N.” 
N ic, N 
Correct—Attest : 
CHARLES H. MABSHALL, 


FREDERIC TA 
EDMOND D.RA NDOLPH, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION 
R NATIONAL BANK, “Nee 


$8,349, 
CouNTY OF NEW York, ss.: 


New 


ime at the close of business, on the 7th day of May, 
RESOURCES. 





Exchanges 
House 
Due from banks. 
Other cash items. 
2,781,894 24 
ee ee $8,349,218 42 
Capital 6000... ..ccccoccctsccscccccscccccsces 
Surplus and profits. ated 
xpenses and taxes 
Socwcegocesceson 6 14 a8 © 
Circulation.........sssscesseee « conus eooee 
Dividends wanpald: Soccdecescoce eocvecccoscce ti 
Individual bebaed ceccsscecees $2,944,371 36 
ey a 2,222,750 41 
477,511 56 
United States 943,134 90 
Aocestan 467,133 23 
Certi oy 3 es of deposit... ° 283 88 
Cashier’s checks..... ae 1,875 51 
——— = 7,056,560 85 


218 42 
the above- 


bank, do solemnly : swear that the above s —_ 
an e 
FRED. PIM IN, Cashier. 


4 a day 


a “Ooanty. 


‘{ Directors. 





ttess, May 7th, 





and fixtures.. 
mks (not reserve 








Checks and ae cash ) ~% 


= Hi 
Notes of Fotier a ieteeal Gen 
paper currency, caasaeat and 


 ~' money reserve in ban 
MED ccccserdadsbeceseseonee rent 00 
Legal-tender ni ese 61,474 00 
U.3s. cectinenten ot deposit 
for legai tenders......... _ 50,000 00 ou 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer reasurer (5 


per cent. of circulation).. 





obrtified checks. . 


Total..........0000+ srccccccce ccccccccess 


Subscribed and sworn to Selene me this 
1896. WILBUR F. 
otary Public, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST R R NATIONAL BANK, at New 
ork, jn eS Staee = New York, at the close of busi- 


WOM 
- $1, 136.400 2 


ith day of 
SMIT 


j Ni Kings 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, ) 
A. D. PORTER, ; Directors. 
AVID BANKS, 











1875 BANKING COMPANY 


Paid-Up Capital - - - 


Offers 6 
—— 
Ne ¥ ke, M and Maine. 

ew ork ass. 

x ECUTORS 


issue 
TRUSTEES, & 
PERM ikD B $uaw Te IN 


wi 





SaPplas..........ccc.ccccccccsccosee. coceeoeS 


secured by 
cont. Debentures tke Securtty 


gt are Bd unter . Super- 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1896. 


MIDDLETOWN, ta 


RE 
BIC et a 





May 21, 1896 


RLATLE THEOL OF TEE 





in the State of New York, at the close of 
May 7th, ime 
RESOURCES. 
DO RR Finino nk s caticcsge desc $2,718,718 73 
Overdrafts, and unsecured.... .. 2 65 
S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 200,000 00 
Prepeee Om U. 8. BORES. ......c0cccese0.0 2200 
Banking Bue i wccccgesewied:. "aR 
Other ° 
Due Lg National banks (not reserve ns a 
Due trom State Ly — A emaes 38,510 68 
Checks and other cash items......... 92,663 67 
Excha for Clearing ‘Houns 204.076 46 
Notes of other National banks 3,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and Ltr @ 
Li aw ful money reserve in bank, viz. 
Pia GRO T sele ‘00487 90 
-tender notes........ 167,702 WW 
VStar laeel Guana, 200,000 00 
posit for ers.. 
948,339 90 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (: ( 
per cent. of circulation)................++ 9,000 00 
DN prechiiecdeerscicie<inwincdnsircsin $4,767,849 41 
, 1 stock —. JtAniL reins. 000,000 00 
c ap > ee cccescccvceccccccesce 
Surpins OSS * 120,000 00 
v P less expenses an’ 
“ iichendisssechausbudtaebeiinestedes 281,228 74 
National bank notes outstanding........ 
Dee to other National 
MT ciceeabestamesess aes $7,055 18 
Due (4 — banks an 
ERR PA 79,210 21 
pividends ain eee 1,065 
Individual deposits subject 
to aa ee cot recnesaidaado 3,466,847 52 
Demand certificates of de- 
DEE psapcabibgtecsbetsenesecee 17,176 53 
C ertified Checks...........000 3,899 
Contingent fund.......... .. 1,366 14 
qos Lyd 





"$4,767,849 41 “1 
RK, 88.2 

er of the above-named 
the above statement is 


Ey Ee Se Ee 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW veer 
I, D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashi 

bank, do solemnly swear 


true, to the best of my know and ef. 
D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashie: 
Subscribed and sworn to Sefere me this Lith day ‘of 
May, 1896. . V. A. Pog, 
Notary” Public. 


Correct —Attest : 


E. FLEITMANN, 
C. H. HACKETT. 
E. A. WALTON, 


i un 


Directors. 

















DIVIDENDS. 


CHICACO AND ALTON RAILROAD 
one 


CH GO, ILL., May 6th, 1896. 

NOTICE.—A quarterly, dividend ot pg Dolla _— 
pr share has this day dec 

rred and common stock of this company, jbayable 
on the first day of June next to stockholders 
pooeey m the cleo of business hours on the - a 
insta’ 

The dividend on shares registered in New York 
will be paid at the office of the company’s 
Messrs. Cuyler, Morgan & Co., 44 Pine St., New 
and the dividend on shares’ reg red in Chi 
will be paid at the office of the Treasurer of the com- 
pany. C. H. FOSTER, Treasurer. 





ork, 





OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 6 Beostwer. 
NEW = May aks ae nae 


The Board of Directors of this com this 
day declared a dividend of cares dollars ($3) (33) 1 nae wahee, 
payable on and after the first day of July n 

‘The transfer books will be closed on the 6th di day of 
June, at 12 o'clock M., and re-opened on the 2d day of 
July, 189. By order of the Board. 

CHAS. G. CLARK, Treasurer. 





COMMERCIAL. 





TRADE is very quiet and the season is 
now too far advanced to expect any par- 
ticular recovery until after midsummer. 
Manufacturers and distributors alike are 





pursuing a very conservative policy, be- 


THE INDEPENDENT 


cause of political and financial uncer- 


‘tainties, About the only industries 


which are holding their own are the boot 
and shoe trade, and the iron and steel 
trades. Manufacturers of the former are 
well supplied with orders, and a very 
large distribution is being effected at low 
and unsatisfactory prices. The iron trade 
is barely steady. The output of pig iron 
in April showed the first increase since 
November last. Were it not for the mul- 
tiplication of uses for iron and stcel, such 
as in modern buildings,elevated railroads, 
etc., the iron trade would be in a very 
languid condition. In the textile indus- 
tries there is no improvement. Prices are 
very unsatisfactory, and production is 
likely to be further curtailed if threatened 
labor difficulties are not prevented. 

Clearings at leading cities last week were 
13¢ less than a year ago. This of itself 
tells the condition of business. 








READING NOTICES. 


A BICYCLE for is what J.C. Maurer, of 76 
Chicago, offers our readers. 
pe had better write him for cir- 


ANY one desiring to visit Chautauqua or 
Niagara Falls can do so on the —— of the 
National Educational Association in Buffalo, 
Jul ly 3d-10th, when tickets to Buffalo will be 
sold at one fare for say 2 round trip plus $2. If a 
visit at Chautauqua is desired, tickets can be 
extended for return until July sist. 


Many of our readers ‘make a point of visiting 
New York once or twice a year, and when the 
bea it will add very much to their comfort an 
pasar to to stay at the Hotel Majestic, Central 

Seventy-second and Seventy-first 
Streets. wT is one of the it and finest hotels 
in the world; it has a roof garden during the 
summer reserved exclusively for its guests, its 
cuisine is of t excellence, and last, but not 
least, Orvis, one of the best hotel- 
keepers in the United States, is its General 
Manager. 


THE “GEYSER” 
HOT APPLIANCE 


Saves Life and Suffering. 
At or 

THE HOT APPLIANCES CO., 
26 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 

AGENTS WANTED. 





culars and full 























Throw away the cold, clammy poultices, wet 
cloths, hot water bags, etc. They commence to 
grow cold as soon as applied, and, therefore, do 
more harm than good. 

The Geyser Hot Appliance automatic- 
ally supplies heat to any degree, uniform or 
gradually increasing, to any part of the body, 
producing results never before attained. Giving 
immediate relief and effecting cures in the fol- 
lowing ailments, where all former methods 
have failed, viz.: pneumonia, pleurisy, neural- 
gia, sore throat, grippe, cramps, rheumatism, 
inflammation of bowels or kidneys, backache, 
carbuncles, and all other ailments. when heat 
(wet or dry) is required. 

Adopted by the leading hospitals and sanita- 
riums and endorsed by all the medical profes- 
sion. 








THERE are so many bicycle lamps now on the 
that to the uninitiated they all seem 


market 
alike; but there = a@ vast difference between 


them, some being poor and others - 
essentials making them almost perfect. 
The Plume wood Manufacturing Com- 


y. of this city, a have an excellent repu- 
tation extending k many’ years, are now 
manufacturing a Diy lamp, and among other 
desirable featu ey claim that it is wind 
Brot roof, will = jolt out, all are removable, 

lis from outside, is of solid brass heavily 
nickeled, an is a perfect road illuminator. It 
burns kerosene in a cotton-packed fount and 
weighs twelve ounces. A very essential point 
io thet the only c ee es ete 
any part of the ‘Unit 


JACKSON S$ 


Black Goods Our Specialty. 
LATE OF 777 BROADWAY, NOW 








6th Ave,, cor. 18th St, 


5,000 Yards of 
Priestley’s 
Black Silk and Wool 
Figured 
Princetta Nun’s Veiling, 


at SOC 


Imported to sell for $1.50. 


THESE GOODS ARE 43 INCHES WIDE, COLOR 
AND FINISH GUARANTEED BY MESSRS. B. 
PRIESTLEY & CO. 





This cool, well- 
made 


Shirt 
Waist, 


splendidiy 
laundered, val- 
t to 


XPRESS 
CHARGES, for 


75¢C. 


Made of the echcicest materials the market can 





. Make and finish of every waist is per- 
Sect and lems lonndesing 's properly and carefully done. 

inches. Couldn’t buy them in your 
towh J 4 than $1.0 each. Give size and color in 


“WE CUT AND MAKE TO ORDER 


ting, Golf, Cycle, Tennis and Travelling, Walking 
ash Suits, from latest fabrics at lowest prices. 


WE WANT TO SEND 


Sue Spring Copaingne and Samples of the newest 

fabrics, tape measure and measurement 
= which tnounes perfect fit, absolutely free to 
overy oe who writes and mentions THE INDE- 


EVERY GARMENT © 
GUARANTEED TO FIT. 


= 





Bren Gooiant Cate = 
seemnsdoheie 58 W. 23d St., New York. 





Subscriptions to Periodicals. 


‘We take subscriptions for periodicals, American and Foreign. _Also bind back 


numbers. Subscriptions must be for full year. 


isa part list. 


The prices given are for one year. 


This 


Abbreviations: “, weekly; ™, monthly; s ™, semi-monthly; % quarterly. 


American Angler W.........csceseeessesees - 
American Arch om and Building News w. 6 00 
- oo 


American Catholic Review q 

American Journal of Medical Science w.. 
American Machinest w.. 2 

American Agriculturist “ae 

yo a er eee 


OUP eee PPCPOECO I eee eee ee 


Art Amateur 





set eeeeee 


Architecture ond Building Te pacunes 
Art Journal m 


iia ache ane 





Book Buy Hy 


Boston Conarupntisnatios ir atuctiedesoess ° 
Carex Life 
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Ro, 5 usdecdsvendnceesiode og eoee 00 
ducational Review........ paokionnd coe cans 80 
lectri Wises pabvectetendsaoe to 275 
Figaro [lustre W..........ssceeeeeseees cose OD 
Fliegende Biatter w.. se 2 
Forest Stream w.. . £0 
Forum m......, cee . 29 
laube w..... | 
Golden Days w be m. buselivensbdronvedocsscsse 250 
Good-Housekeeping m....-+.... ..seeeeeee+- 190 
Guekts ‘lenden) thick paper.. : » 
Harper’s | Dae $3 45 
fore eee m : y ari 10 (0 
Harper’s Rennl Table Wi cccncssorecesess es 19 
Homiletic Review m..........++0+ cseeee eeee 27 
Illustrated Loudon News, with Midsum- i 
mer and Christmas numbers............ 6 75 
Il London News, without Mid- _ 
summer and Christmas numbers....... 47 
ion w 9 
. 244 
. 3% 
42% 
. 2a 
jane i B 
| Architect ee Mendabeescoesooseean eee 
Photogravure = Ee 930 
+ gt of Education w 2 S 
K easton hepa as geerer 20 
"s nthly m 
ron Weekly w.......... ° s 
“ippincoii's Mag Magazine m ; = 
Littell’s Living A Age w, . 546 
Mo vcccsccere paitiains smi aun enniiing - 18 
Woel4.....02... . 190 
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American Review m 
New —— Magazine m...... 
Observer 





COOP Oe eee e ernst ee eeeeeeeereneee® 
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eee eee eeesereee 


oe eee eeeeeeeee 


nsy m 
Presbyterian (The). . 
Noe aes Science m. 
- a Review qa 
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MME kintsakersidrdee. oK6 ¢ neideline 
Scientific American w..2//7') 71/0200 °°°7"" 


Scientific American Souci ae 
fic Supplement w.... 
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REAL LACES. 


Brussels Point, Duchesse, Point Ap- 
plique, Regence, and Bruges Laces 

t 
mune 

Bridal Veils. 

These Laces are now sold much 
cheaper than in former years; in the 
present market they cannot be du- 
plicated.: 
Remnants of Real Laces at less than 
cost. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 


CARPETS. 


SPECIAL SALE (this week) of 


WILTON VELVETS. 


Elegant Designs. 





Finest Quality. 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS 


In Brussels Effects, Reversible, one yard wide. 
Suitable for Cottages and Summer Residences. 


MATTINGS! MATTINGS! 


Our own importation; all new and novel effects. 
CHINA MATTINGS from $3.50 per roll of 40 yds. 
JAPANESE (Seamless) from $5.00 per roll of 40 yds. 

A Special Line Superfine JOINTLESS Matting, 

In Brussels Width. Something new 


LINOLEUMS. 


Extra fine (plain and figured), only a few more left of 
those slightly water stained while in storage, to go 
AT \% VALUE. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0, 


SIXTH AVE.,, 13TH AND 14THSTS., 
NEW YORK. 


House Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


NEW YORK. 














TRAVEL. 


“Where Times 


99 
are Prosperous 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky [Mountains 


TAKE THE.. 


ROCK 
ISLAND 2 spines 
et 























{ HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
of this place may well repay your visit. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anv PIKES’ PEAK 
CRIPPLE CREEKeeeesceees 
which should be included in your trip. 
and an investigation of the resources 
Tourist pat ob) omega Address JOUN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
row ng fer te © CHICAGO. 
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Snsurance. 
WHAT IS LIFE INSURANCE? 


[SeconD ARTICLE.] 





THE ignorance about insurance, upon 
which we have often commented, would 
be less if there were any publications on 
the subject which have a general circula- 
tion. It would not be expected of us to 
forget or do less than justice to our own 
efforts in this direction ; yet it is obvious- 
ly impossible for us to perform an unlim- 
ited service or to reach everybody. Of 
the trade papers a surprisingly large 
number relate to insurance; and while 
many are of value only to their owners, 
the better ones are really newspapers in 
their line, are leaders of opinion, are in 
desert for more than they get, are put to 
use by the general press—which either 
scoffs at or ignores them—and render a 
public service that goes unthanked and 
unknown of the public at large. The de- 
fect of insurance journalism is that it 
occupies a position of inevitable disadvan 
tage. It draws its support directly from 
those whom it must discuss, and has 
not yet been able to get beyond them. 
That it cannot reach the public whom it 
serves indirectly and with difficulty is the 
fault of that public. Property insurance 
is bought through brokers and agents, 
and so blind is the trust placed in the 
middleman that the customer largely be- 
comes in effect his personal property, in 
the capacity of insurance buyer. Life 
insurance is bought in au even more help- 
lessly blind and dependent way. Men 
are not “‘ interested ”’ in insurance, because 
they refuse to be. They find it not inter- 
esting, because they decline to look at it. 
They think it mysterious and recondite, 
beeause they will not give it any personal 
attention. So, of course, the insurance 
journalist i3 not at fault because he does 
not write for people who will not read; 
he does the best be can, and he gets on 
with a small and technical public because 
he is unable to reach any o her. Possibly 
this condition may some time change, and 
an insurance journal, supported directly 
by the great public, and hence always 
free to criticise, may cease to be a glitter- 
ing dream. - 

Meanwhile, the ignorance and n.iscon- 
ception about insurance of all sorts are 
marvelously general and deep. The aver- 
age man’s impressions about fire compa- 
nies are that: (1) they all overcharge, espe- 
cially upon his particular risk or class of 
risks ; (2) they settle claims grudgingly and 
are rarely content without ecalping the 
victim somewhat ; (3) they keep up rates 
by monopolistic and “trust” methods ; 
(4) they are rich and reap great profits ; 
(5) if it were not for the protection of law 
the poor citizen could not survive their 
rapacity at all. To consider these im- 
pressions in detail would be outside the 
present purpose, and we can only say in 
passing that: (1)rates are not,in general,too 
high, but must be high when the hazard 
is high, and, moreover, the way to make 
rates low is to make them high, so that 
bad ways may be penalized out; (2) there 
can be no monopoly in a field which is 
open to all on the same terms, and those 
terms not onerous; (8) if the business 
were really profitable, capital would seek 
it instead of retiring from it; (4) the pro- 
tection of law for the citizen really 
amounts to making insurance cost him 
more, by unjust taxation and foolish med- 
dling. 

The average citizen’s impressions of life 
insurance are not more accurate. The 
money visible in buildings and accumu- 
lated in reserves is needlessly taken from 
policy holders ; and there is an enormous 
profit ‘‘made” out of lapses. A third 
notion used to be that loss claims were 
habitually collected with difficulty ; but 
this notion has been largely dissipated of 
late years. 

To consider these errors just now 
would be out of their natural order, and 
we passthem. All these misconceptions 
come from hasty judgment without the 
trouble of examination, and yet it is 
strict truth to say that they are fostered 
by the press at large, especially by the 
city daily, which sets going wrong state- 


. reputation of the seller and yet does not 


+ further off than the rear future, It is the 


. who is a knave and a-bankrupt may de- 


THE INDE 


try weekly, which copies it. More than 
once an impreguably strong company (for 
instance, the Mutual Benefit of Newark) 
has been reported failed in the press news 
because some petty assessment concern 
which had partly borrowed the name had 
failed and the newsgatherer was not well 
enough informed to distinguish. One of 
the repre-entative great dailies of this 
c‘ty—great not in “‘ circulation” but 
otherwise—once declared that not one 
dollar in ten paid to life insurance com- 
panies ‘‘ever” returns,to the members, 
and one of the great monthlies once pub- 
lished an article on life insurance which 
in statistics and argument was little bet- 
ter than blunder from beginning to end. 
Of course, the editor knew nothing about 
the subject and supposed that the writer 
had some sort of competence. Yet is it 
strange that, from the legislatures to the , 
courts, people go wrong upon the subject 
of insurance, when the teachers teach 
errors and the scholars are too indifferent 
to study ? 

We return again and again to this joint 
ignora’ c3 and heedless trustfulness about 
insurance, especially life insurance, for 
two rersons ; it is an evil which we espe- 
cially want to exhibit and cure, and it is 
a phenomenon which constantly excites 
undiminished astonishment. Nay, its ex- 
tent challenges belief, yet belief must 
respond. The average man buys his stocks 
of merchandise carefully. He looks out 
for quality and price; he considers the 


wholly trust to that—he se’s to it that 
he gets the right quantity and looks that 
every detail fits the contract. Many an 
educated man could not distinguish a dia- 
mond from a rank imitation; but if he 
wanted a diamond he would go to certain 
houses, whose reputation would bs his 
warrant—he would not deal with pedlers. 
Perhaps there are not fifty men in New 
York who would hand a quarter toanews- 
dealer and fail to glance at the change, 
and anybody who should toss his wallet 
to one, with the request to send the change 
around next day, would be suspected of 
incipient paresis. All this is notorious, 
alphabetical and matter of course, 

All matters of every-day merchandizing 
are tangible; they can be weighed, meas- 
ured, tested, and are deliverable not 


buyer’s place to look out. He can look 
out, and in doing so he does well. Itis 
prudent to move carefully in the sunlight ; 
but shall we rush—in the dark? What is 
a life insurance purchase? You pay 
money and get a piece of paper, carrying 
with ita feeling, more or less well-found- 
ed, of forethought and security. But the 
thing bought is no ‘‘thing.” It is the 
promise that somebody will redeem a 
promise far in the future. Delivery is 
generally not to be made until you are 
beyond the possibility of seeing to it—per- 
haps of knowing about it—and for this 
promise you p%y cash to-day. In thus 
buying a promise you really buy the prom- 
iser, for you buy—or put up a forfeit 
stake upon—his character, bis combined 
integrity and financial ability. The man 


liver youacargo of good coffee, if you 
are bright enough ; but in the other case 
—— promiser himself the sole ques- 
tion 

Now, the average mar, careful about 
other matters, will buy insurance anyhow 
and of anybody. Anybody can call him- 
self an ‘‘ Association” or an ** Order” or a 
**Society,” and exchange printed sta- 
ticner-work for circulating medium, The 
average man cannot even tell, you, 
promptly and with certainty, what com- 
pany he is insured in; or, if he can do so 
much as that, he has not read his contract 
and has taken its contents atsecond-hand. 
Only this past week, a friend—educated 
and careful—showed us two policies upon 
himself, taken a few days previous. The 
name of one company he was able to give 
without referring to the policy; of the 
other, not. Had he read the contracts? 
Neither one; be knew them as he had been 
told. And if you doubt the statement as 
to people generally, make a test upon 
somebody, not omitting yourself, 





THE HARTFORD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


IF there is any fire insurance company 
in this country which deserves a comfort- 
able and convenient office building, it 
certainly is the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. Not only 
on account of its age does it merit this 
consideration—the company now being in 








mente and sensational talk, and the coun- 


‘to fire insurance, 





PENDENT 


account of its standing as one of the lead- 
ing representative fire insurance compa- 
nies in the United States. Those of our 
readers who cannot visit Hartford and see 
with their own eyes. will be glad to know 
that the company will, after these manv 
years, soon be in the enjoyment of suffi | 
ciently commodious rooms in which to 
transact its own business and have some- 
thing to spare for others, The company 
some time since decided to erect a ne” 
building at the corner of Pearl and Trum- 
bull Streets, and the picture of the new 
building, which we have ceen, shows con- 
siderable architectural beauty. The new 
structure is to be granite below the first 
story, Indiana Hoosier buff limestone for 
the first story and above that to the roof 
mottled brick, a combination which will 
harmonize very well indeed. The roof 
will be of slate, the building will be pro 

vided with rapid-running elec'ric ei va- 
tors, will be fireproof as nearly as possi- 
ble, and in every way great attention will 
he paid to lighting and ‘ventilation, 
The company will bave large vaults for 
storage of books and documents, and will 
have several rooms fitted up for the use 
of directors, officers, etc. 

The Hartford Fire was chartered ia 
1810, altho its real origin dates back to 1794, 
when a private association using the same 
name issued policies through Sanford & 
Wadeworth, a Hartford firm of merchants. 
The policies at that time were made pay 

able in pounds instead of dollars. During 
its entire eighty six yearsof business the 
Hartford Fire has bad only five presider ts. 
The present incumbent of the office. Mr. 
George L, Chase, was elected in 1867, and 
it is owing to his great ability asa fire 
underwriter that the Hartford Fire has 
made such wonderful strides during the 
ast quarter of a century. Nearly all of 
r. Chase’s business life bas been devoted 
He is connected as di- 
rector with quite a number of financial in- 
stitutions in Hartford, and is prominent in 
philanthropic and church work. The pres- 
ent assets of the Har'ford Fire amount 
to $9,250,000, with $4,250,000 in surplus to 
policy holders. 





oe 


THE most consummate exhibition of 
asturance, geverally referred to in the 
vernacular as cheek or gall, is exemplified 
by the application of F. D. Somerby. 
supreme something of the new Iron Ha'l 
of Baltimore, Md., to the Commissioner 
of Insurance of New Hampshire, to do 
business in that State as a fraternal order. 
Very properly the Insurance Commis- 
sion2r, John C. Linehan, declined with 
thanks. It will be remembered that the 
original Supreme Sitting of the Order of 


‘the [ron Hall failed most disastrously in 


1892, and that at that time Mr. F. D. 
Somerby was its President. 








INSURANCE. 
NOTHING SUCCEEDS 


Like success! Every one values suc- 
cess for its own sake. The prospect 
of success is the spring of enterprise 
in war, business, love, art, literature. 
Continued success implies sagacity, 
vigor, will and patience. The Union 
Central of Cincinnati, has been for 
years one of the most successful Life 





‘Insurance Companies in the land. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, O. 








J. ™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


‘May 21, 1896 
1851. THE 1896 


j| MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS. Secretary. 


A POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection 
to the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children 
against the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay 
about half the premium on an ordinary life 
policy, buy the Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company, For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


A WORKMAN 

in the employ of The Independent 
lost his wife after a long iliness 
which used up his savings. She 
hada policyin the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, of New York, 
for two hundred dollars, payment 
of which was made immediately 
after her death, thus enabling 
the husband to give her a respecta- 
bie burial. Without this he would 
heve been an object of charity. The 
story carries its own moral. Write 
the Company for its literature. 


1829 1896 











Charter Perpetual, 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 





I isc aris untae ca sdakeseorsets $400,000 00 
Insarance Reserve..............2+ «+ 1,648,299 62 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... 50.758 32 
PL IIIIND, ccdennnne cosvnce: cessene 1,070,493 Gt 





Tetal Assets, Jan. 1, 1896..83,169,551 58 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFrFicE—No. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
896. 


1876. Tee 189 
FIDEUTY AND CASUALTY CO., 
NEW YORE. 

Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS oF SURETYSHIP, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, — 


A A ‘J 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, het 
Employers’ Liability and Burgiary Policies. 
$ PAID SINCE ORGANIZaAT, 
Losse 06,391,178.12. On, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 























ASSE Dec. 31, 1895.........0006 a $25,297,583 #2 
trABiLities Snag Pe abasebeeupevaeaaa rae 23.165.543 9 
$2,132,039 63 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


ANNUAL CAS distributions are paid upon all poli- 


es. 
tom | policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

mphilets. rates and values for any age sent on 
applic ition to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WV. 8. TURNER. Aaat. Sec 








1896. 


Capital Stock, all cash.............. cecccccees 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities: 


Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 


Total Assets, January Ist, 1896,... 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. 8. JAMES,.General Agent. 





ite eighty-sixth year of business—but on 


GEO.‘E. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
174 La Salle Street, Chicage, 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January ist, 1896. 


Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Standard 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims 


1896. 


eee ee ee ee eee eee eee es 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Asst. Sec. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’t. Manager. 


409 Califernia Street, San Francisco, 








enmez & © to 








May 21, 1896 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1st,1896. 


Cash Capital.................000++ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

force, e@tc....... . 
Net Surplus........... seve 2,025,508 13 
Policy-holders’ Surplas...... 3,025,808 13 
Gross ASSCES...........ceceeeeeeee 7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


4,191,020 12 


ereeee 

















Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W 
cor, Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO, E. KLINE. 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
merft, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED 





850. 


“THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


pursuit o 
and its Agen’ n 
eminent degree, but <a steimpered by t by ne 
conservatism wh 1 

of the policy an yy ane ee on are AR 
after two yoors They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, at the option of the policy holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment ofall premiums. Its 
course during the t forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wieningte represent 
this Company, may communicate with the naan. 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New Yor 


OFFICERS: 


ana "saeco ooeee ee Peaetioet. 








ot ee eeeereeeeees 


Cashier. 
JOHN P. MUNN ‘Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


Jon on0. 6. YuCReR pesvcwees Pres. Chem. Nat. Beak. 
H. PERKINS ae Prest. Imp. & Trad’s ‘Nat-Bank 
JAMES Ber INE 00 acccconsnccacechanconence ct Leather 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 








New YORK, Jan. 2ist, 1896. 

The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs ou the 3ist of December, 1895: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

vary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895......... $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

JARUALY, BEB .ccccccccccccese coccescecceces 


Total Marine PremiumsS.............+.++ «+ $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1885, to 3ist December, 1895....... .....0++ $2, 
Losses paid during the same 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,059,105 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CStIMALEM AL... ..ccccccccccccccccccccsccsccs 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 896,431 88 
pth in BOE, osc. sdecicccedcccescessccetecs 202 518 33 

AMOERG 00000 ccccvcccccccscccsscccccsccooes $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the fourth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
Produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December 189, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May 
next. By order of the Board. 
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FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 
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JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
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DECEMBER 3lst, 1895. 


ASSETS. 
* Bonds ($102,802,293.27) and Stocks ($4,397,531.25) owned 





$107,199,824 52 


Bonds and Mortgages, first liens 4 4 i : ; 3 82,712,480 03 
Real Estate . ° ‘ ° ° 16,008,650 00 
+tNet Premiums in course of collection . ; - ‘ . 4,854,587 95 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest A 6,144,943 88 
Loans on Policies and Premium Notes areas charged thereon ‘to Lia- 

bilities, 9,300,000) . ‘ 5 ‘ js F . 4,780,867 66 
Interest and Rents accrued : ‘ P ‘i 1,302,836 50 
Loans and Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $2,191,748.00) ‘ 1,787,800 00 





Total Assets tee tek bt, eh fe ee 
LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department. 


$174,791,990 54 


$147,740,656 00 


Additional Policy Reserve voluatarily set aside by the Company 1,200,000 00 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Eadowments not pre- 

sented " F ° = . . ° = 1,356,412 95 
Premiums Paidin Advance. ° - P : ° 137,881 61 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed. ere es - H ‘ 130,336 74 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments 188.025 35 





Total Liabilities. e e 

Total Surplus to Policy Melders on Certificate 
New York State Insurance Depar:ment) . : 

2 Total. ° e . ° 


INCOME—1895. 


$150,753,312 65 


24,038 677 89 
$174,791,990 54 














New premiums (iucluding Annuities, $1,069,934 51) $6,201,658 49 
Renewal Premiums 24,117,092 96 
Interest, Rents, etc. (including Trust Fand, $31, 000. 00) 7.573.514 11 
Total Income. e . e e e $37, $92,265 56 
DISBURSEMENTS—1895. 
Death Claims . ‘a . = P ; $8,677,033 24 
Endowments . 2,072,445 07 
Dividends and other payments to policy holders ‘ P 6,044,053 63 
All other ee Taxes, Salaries, Medical Feas and 
Advertising F ‘ 2 " ‘ 4 7,869,523 94 
Total Disbursements ° ° e ° $24, 663,055 838 
Excess of Income “ ‘ . é ‘ d 13,229,209 68 
Total * . . . . . 


$37,892,265 56 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 








Number. Amount. 

Paid-for Policies in Force, December 31.t, 1894 262,246 771,887,770 
t New Paid-for Policies, 1895 m . . 53,943- 127,492,555 
Old Policies Revived, Increased, etc. 691 8.507.762 
Total ° e ° . 316 880 $907,838,087 

Total Terminated in 1895 r ° ‘ P 39,187 108,810,758 
¢ Paid-for Policies in Force December 31st, 1805 ; ; 7 693 8799 027.329 
Gain in 1895 ‘ . ‘ 15,447 $27,180,559 

Policies Declined in 1895. ‘ . ‘ P 8,254 21,643,883 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 


ALBANY, January Lith, 189. 
S F. PIERCE Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that th 
NEW Yor K LIVE INSURANCE COMPANY. of the Cit his of New York, in the State of New York, is duly 


hehe 7 pestness ife re 9 ie 
THER CER at, in accordance 
ao ot tne State of New York, rb Baws ons caused tne | ote obligations of the said Company, outstanding on 


La gs alued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, 
PER CEN f. interest, and I find athe net value thereof, “on the said 3lst day of December, | a ae ~4 = UUs 


$147,740,656.00. 


THER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 3ist, 1895, filed in this Depart- 
men By NET SURPLUS to policy holoers is shown to be in this Depar 


$24,038,677.89, 
on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 
$174,791,990,54, 
deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($147,740,656.00) as calculated by this Department, an all 
other tas WITNESS THEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be affiaed 


at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. JAMES F. PIERCE, 


|L. 8.] 
Superintendent of Iusurance. 
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President. EDWARD *,. GIBBS, . 
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A.H.WELCH, . . ‘%d Vice President. | A- HUNTINGTON, 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice President. 
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+ Medical Director. 
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* The values of Bonds tocks are reported as the redin the Stock Bachenge quotations of 
December 3ist. “ ya values eas allowed if law—would be much higher. 


+ Does not include unre first premiums on new issues. Policies are not reported in force unless 
the first premium ea ty in cash. 


No policy or prove nator macnn these amounts except where the first premium therefor, as 
: provided in the contract. has been paid to the Company in in coe, 
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CHOOSE NOW. 


THAT we are, to a great extent, the crea- 
tures of circumstances, and that we have 
many limitations, are facts which all must 
admit ; but that within these limitations we 
have a large measure of choice no one can 
deny. 

Our peace of mind and success in life, 
generally speaking, depend more upon our 
light or wrong choices than they do upon 
the favorable or unfavorable circumstances 
which surround us. 

We have the choice of industry c or indo- 
lence, of economy or extravagance, of tem- 
perance or intemperance, of prudent fore- 
thought or reckless indifference to the fu- 
ture. 

Our choice will be followed by corre- 
sponding results. Its legitimate sequence 
may not be at once apparent, but we can no 
more keep clear of it than we can escape 
our shadows. 

How important it is that every man 
should make the best of the sphere of choice 
within his limitations. If one cannot do as 
one would, one should do the next best 
thing. 

That the future will not be as to-day we 
know. That we donot know in what way 
it will differ from the present is equally 
true. Amid the uncertainties of life and 
business we have reason to fear that fickle 
fortune may turn against us; and prudent 
forethought suggests the erection of all pos- 
sible safeguards against such contingencies. 

In national, political, civil, commercial 
and private life, such matters engage the 
attention of the prudent, and various meas- 
ures are adopted to prevent, if possible, the 
undesirable, or to neutralize its effects, as 
far as possible, if it is inevitable. 

Now, of all the legitimate devices by the 
use of which the uncertain events of life 
may be looked forward to with composure, 
and by which the evils of the future for the 
individual may be reduced toa minimum, 
Life Insurance unquestionably holds the 
highest place. 

This protection is within our choice. It 
should be our early choice. Considering 
the interests of those dependent upon us, 
we cannot begin too soon, and as ability in- 
creases our investments also should in- 
crease, 

Choosing to invest in Life Insurance, the 
next important matteris the choice of a 
company in which to insure. 

Fraternal organizations have proved most 
unreliable. Assessment companies have 
met with such general disaster as to make 
it ghe part of wisdom to shun them. So- 
called cheap insurance, with rates below the 
great standard companies, is a delusion and 
a snare. 

A choice should be made of a company 
wh.cb gives reasonable assurance of living 
longer than we can, and which has such a 
variety of options as will permit agreements 
to be modified, if need be, to meet changed 
circumstances, 

The history of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York for fifty-three years 
is before the public. Its record, as vouched 
for by State authorities, is the only com- 
mendation needed. It never was more 
flourishing than itis to-day. It has suc- 
cesssfully endured the testing of time, of 
fire and flood, of commercial panics and 
deadly war; and it is stronger and more 
vigorous to-day than ever, bringing forth 
its best fruitin the prime of middle age. It 
will outlive us all, and when we are gone 
will sacredly administer any trust which 
may be committed to its keeping. 

Choose now! Choose well ! 

— Weekly Statement, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS.’ 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1896. 


ABBETS. ........ccccercee coccees $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES. .....-...-000000+ 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).. $1,275 





$1,275,731 90 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 
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Cl} and Young. 
A SONG OF THE TOILERS. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM, 

































































































EARLY and late we have borne 
The burden, the beat of the day; 
Visions and dreams of the morn 
Have vanished forever away. 
Heartily, friend by friend, 
Oar willing hands we have set 
To the weight of the world—and the end 
Hath not come yet! . 


Once, in the dawning, we stood 
By the side of a beautiful stream, 
Slow issuing, strong, from a wood, 
With songs on its lips, and the gleam 
Of light from the heavens above 
Astir in its tranquil breast ; 
But the name of that stream was love— 
Was love—not rest. 


We toiled on the mountain at morn, 
We stood on the glorious hight 

And saw the full valleys of corn 
In a rapture of plenty and light ; 

But the reaper came forth from his cot 
His parted lips still wet 

From a hasty repast—and his lot 
Finds no rest yet. 


We sat in the shade of the trees 
A moment when noontide was won, 
Uncovered our heads to the breeze, 
And smiled in the face of the sun. 
Pat the trees were building apace 
Stanch timbers the storms to fret, 
And the sun wrought on in his place— 
There is no rest yet. 


Stedfastly, gladly, till eve 
We bore our full part with the strong ; 
Why should we falter or grieve, 
Thus doing our brothers wrong? 
We said: ‘** We shall rest to-night 
When the flowery ways are wet ;”’ 
But the moon io the East shines bright— 
There is no rest yet! 


Oh, strongly the world hath stood 
On pillars of toil till now ; 

The taste of our bread is.good 
Seasoned with sweat of the brow. 

Thestreams are turning the mills, 
Their hands to the firm wheels set, 

And the slow dark trees on the hills 
Are building yet. - 


The vigilant stars in the sky, 
Each on his errand pressed, 
Goes with his torch borne high, . 
Nor falters, nor asks for rest. 
Patience ! be strong, O soul, 
In God’s high purpose set ! 
Somewhere, at some fair goal, 
Thou’lt rest thee yet ! 
Mystic, CONN. 


> 





THE AUCTION AT ROKER’S 
GULCH. 





BY WALLACE E, MATHER, 





ROKER’S GULCH bad no benevolent so- 
ci: ties or charitable organizations. Every 
mun hustled for himself; and as they 
were mostly young men, in the prime 
of their strength, they were able to do 
it satisfactorily ; if not, there was the 
almost invariable partnership of two to- 
gether, so that if ill-luck befell one, the 
otner looked out for him. 

This simple arrangement of society 
answered very well indeed for most pur- 
poses ; while the camp, as a whole, felt 
ivel€ equal to special occasions of any 
smt that might arise. Anything that 
needcd to be done, could be and should 
be, 
*Old Howe” was an exception at 
R. ker’s. He was at least fifty years old. 
He lived and worked alone. He was a 
quiet man whom nobody knew much 
about. Not that there was any mystery 
conn cted with him ; there was not much 
to know. 

He had failed in business a dozen years 
or so, before, *‘ back in the States.” Then 
his wife had died, 1nCalifornia anybody 
might find gold, and so he came there to 
look for some, 

His one child, a girl of ten, had put her 
arms round his neck, and kissed him 
good-hy as he left her, promising to write 
to her and to send her some of the gold. 
He hed written once or twice at first . 
then he waited till he should find the 
go d to send her; so he had never writ- 
tenany more, Perhaps because his pur- 
pose waited for fulfilment, he thought of 













her too, as waiting, a child as he bad left 
ber, pot a grown-up young woman at all. 
When he spoke of her, it was always as 
his * little gal.” 

After he had come to the mountains, he 
had drifted from place to place. If he 
never found anything of any account, he 
had the cronic expectation that possesses 
a miner, which is neither hope nor en- 
thusiasm, but a habit that he cannot 
break away from, 

At last he had come to Roker’s Gulch. 
His dug-out cabin, a mile above the camp, 
was sO much made of stones and earth, 
that it seemed a part of the mountain side 
itself. It was a mile above the camp, and 
the Jast cabin at the Gulch, except one; 
that one belonged to Jack Harling and 
Burney Scott. Theee two were coming 
down to camp one afternoon, swinging 
along down the easy grade, with the up- 
gulch wind in their faces, and the sbarp 
click of their boot-heels now and then on 
the stones. : 

Opposite Howe’s cabin they glanced at 
the open door. They had not seen him 
lately. They noticed him sitting on a 
stool before the fireplace, which was just 
opposite the doorway. 

They turned up to the place, Howe did 
not move. ‘‘ Hallo!” said Jack, ‘* What’s 
the matter?” 

Then the figure before them turned 
slowly. Such a gray, hollow face! 

** Mountain—fever,” hesaid, with effort. 

He had been sick for a week, and had 
just managed to get up and get a little 
fire started, in an attempt to get some- 
thing to eat. They brought water, made 
coffee for him, and promised to bring him 
supplies when they came back, 

The camp at Roker’s Gulch had one 
long street, across which the saloons and 
stores stared at each other and vaunted 
their rival attractions. There were plank 
sidewalks and irrigation ditches. The 
end of the sidewalk in either direction 
was regarded as the city limit. 

‘*What’s your hurry, b’ys?” 

The voice came from just within the 
door of Shag’s Club House. 

*-Oh, hullo, Tom !” said Burney, as they 
wheeled about to face the speaker. 

‘Hullo yourselves! An’ where would 
ye have got to if | hadn’t stopped ye?” 

The speaker was ‘‘ Big Tum” O’Harra, 

** About down to the corner, I reckon,” 
answered Jack, good-naturedly, 

‘* Well, this is a better place than any 
corner, Come in. The b’yv'll begin to 
collect soon; it’s a good place to spend 
the evening.” 

‘*Maybe it’s as good as any for what 
we want,” responded Jack, as they step- 
ped in. 

The room was large. The bar was ex- 
tensive, and showy along one side of it. 
Just now, except the bartender, Big Tom 
was the only occupant. He evidently felt 
the need of society. 

**An’ what do you want?” he contin- 
ued. 

** The last news from Lone Pine.” 

Lone Pine was the latest mining ex- 
citement. All over the State, indeed, men 
talked of it. The newspapers quoted and 
reporied it. Little rills of men and burros 
were flowing along the trails toward it; 
Lone Pine blankets and shovels and fry- 
ing pans were in the market. Roker’s, 
like all the rest, was stirred up about it, 

‘* Ye’ll get the latest bulletin here before 
the evening’s out. It'll be yisterday’s an’ 
day before’s over ag’in. ‘Gold for the 
pickin’ up.’ When we’ve heard it times 
enough, we'll belave it, an’ we'll all go. 
Phe foot of the rainbow’s right there 
now.” 

“Well, I want something else,” said 
Jack ; ‘and as you know so much, maybe 
you will tell me what to do about it.” 

*“*T will,” said Tom, positively. ‘*Go 
ahead.” 

* Old Howe’s sick with mountain fever, 
It’s been on him for a week or more now, 
We found him on the way down. Some- 
body’s got to help him, or he’il just natu- 
rally perish there all alone.” 

Big Tom was an authority at Roker’s, 
He was six feet two, and a man of unhes- 
itating action. His word carried weight. 
He was an invaluable ally when his sym- 
pathies were aroused. 


Jack wasglad they had found him, He services, It won’t be long, I reckon, be- 
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felt that as he and Burney were the only 
ones who knew of H>we’s n-e}, it was 
their move to do something about it. He 
felt that in some way be must appeal to 
the camp ; but he was not sure what its 
temper or resources would be, or what 
was the best way to get at it. i 

Now Tom had committed himself to the 
task of telling him what to do, so he 
would be sure tu help do it. ‘‘ Auld 
Howe is sick!” repeated Tom, slowly. 
** How sick is he ?” 

‘** He’d got up and got a fire,” said Jack; 
‘** but he hadn’t the strength to cook, and 
just sat before it. Wefed him. Then he 
got back to his bunk. He’s bad enougb. 
His mind isn’t very straight. He knows 
you well enough ; but he’s been thinking 
so much, while he lay there sick, about 
his little girl and the old times before he 
come to the mountains that he’s pretty 
near forgot about Roker’s altogether. 
Keeps saying—if he could only see his 
girl once more before he dies. Maybe 
he’ll die, maybe he won’'. I think if we 
could chip in and send him out to ’Fri-co 
before the snow flies, he might get along 
somehow. He ain’t fit to be in the moun- 
tains any more.” 

Tom had been gazing intently at one of 
the gorgeous piciures that Shag had put 
on his walls ; but he was thinking of Old 
Howe, sick in his dug-out, and heart- 
broken besides. It was not just what he 
expected when he told Jack that he would 
tell him what to do. He was casting 
about in some uncertainty for the right 
thing when Jack stopped. 

‘* What has he?” he asked at length. 

Jack laughed a little at the idea of old 
Howe's assets. 

** Not a cent, likely. He’s got a fry-pan, 
and a pick and shovel, and a pair of 
mighty poor blankets. That’sabout all.” 


fore this camp empties itself out on to the 
Lone Pine trail. We sball be gone, but 
the snow will come. It willbe as white and 
still as death up the gulch. We ain’t going 
to go and leave him there, and have it to 
think of afterward. If wecansend him out 
’Frisco he’ll stand a chance to get along, 
I’ve got his tools and his burro here to 
sell for him. I want you to bid on’em, 
not what they’re worth, but for what it’l] 
be worth to him.” 

Jack stopped abruptly. He had grown 
ardent in his speech; now he was not 
quite sure, whether he had said what he 
meant, or the right thing at all. His 
audience, however, seemed interested. 

**Go on Jack, you’re all right,” called a 
voice. 

‘* We'll go on with a bid for the shovel,’ 
said the auctioneer. ‘*‘ Who'll make it?’ 

There was a little pause. Then a mean- 
faced man, near the door, said: “Ten 
cents.” 

Jack winced at this. To accept a ten- 
cent bid meant failure at the very start. 

The man who made this bid was the 
proprietor of the Opera House, who had 
come to promote a failure of the affair, if 
he could. 

Before Jack acknowledged it Tom’s 
voice was heard : 

‘*Speak up louder and don’t be keepin’ 
all the fun to yourselves.” Tom had 
heard perfectly—‘ was it tin dollars I 
heard? That’s a good start.” 

‘*Ten dollars ” repeated Jack, blandly, 
with a questioning glance toward the 
mean-faced man. It was his turn to 
wince. The boys were laughing sympa- 
thetically with Jack. Popularity was 
worth money to him. He felt that he had 
made a mistake. 

** Yes,” he said, shortly. 

‘Ten ; am I bid twelve?” Jack was 


** Oh, hold on,” said Burney ; ‘: he’s got: saying. 

a burro.” ‘* Twelve from the Tuesday Mine, boys,” 
** Well, so he has,” admitted Jack ; ‘‘a_ said a voice. 

little one.” ‘*Twelve—twelve. Some other mine 


want it at fifteen? Fifteen! Fifteen!” 

‘* Fifteen from the Lost Trail. Fifteen 
—going at fifteen to the Lost Trail, 
Gone.” 

“Tf it hadn’t started at ten,” thought 
Jack, ‘‘it never would have brought it.” 

The pick came next, and with much 
chaffing and joking, brought six dollars. 
Some drills and other implements some- 
thing more. 

Then Burney Scott’s voice was heard 
outside the door, with ‘‘ Hullo! Let us 
in.” 

The men parted alittle, and he stepped 
forward. He had the end of a ropein 
his hand. Then he stopped because the 
rope tightened and stopped him. Those 
who could see through the door began to 
laugh. 

‘© Well, why don’t ws come in?’ 

** Where’s the rest of ws ?” 

**Oh yes. Come in—come right along.” 

** Don’t wait !” 

Burney leaned his weight back on the 
rope and laughed. Burney’s laugh was 
always one of the infectious kind, He 
was q'ite safe to put his weight on the 
rope, for just over the doorsill four little 
hoofs were well braced against him, 
‘while a small gray face with two bright 
eyes and a pair of enormous ears, set 
sharp forward, gave not the slightest sign 
of consent to the proceeding. 

“‘Say, boys, you'll have to help me,” 
said Burney, when he got his breath. 

The boys were in an uproar of hilarity. 
Four of them seized the reluctant little 
burro, and, lifting her bodily, carried her 
in, and set her up on the settee beside 
Jack. ‘ 

** Now,” cried the auctioneer, as soon a8 


‘**It’s a whole one, if it is little.” 

** He can’t ride to ’Frisco on it.” 

They were all silent a moment; then 
Tom spoke : ‘ 

“Vil tell ye as I tould ye I would. Go 
get his things, an’ his burro, if he’s will- 
ing, and has the sense to know he can’t 
make use of them himself any more. 
Bring them down here rightaway. We'll 
have an auction of them to-night. The 
b’ys’ll chip in, that way. Go get the 
things. I'll fix it with Shag.” 

Jack and Burney went out. 

Shag was no philanthropist, but one of 
the most sordid of men. It was not in 
the least to be expected that he would let 
his room be used for an auction, for the 
sake of helping anybody ; neither would 
persuasion amount to anything with him. 

This Tom knew well enough; but he 
also knew that Shag would appreciate the 
chance of getting the crowd away from 
his rival at the Opera House, on the other 
side of the street, and of selling them 
drinks after the auction was done. 

Soit proved. Then, having arranged 
that, Tom went about to advertise the 
affair; and by the time Jack and his 
partner got back, the camp was looking 
for them, and the Club House began to fill 
up promptly. 

It would have sounded strange if any 
one had said that Jack Harling was nerv- 
ous over anything ; but he was, a little, 
over this. He had just to tell himself to 
go ahead and make a start. So he stood 
upon a settee, and called the meeting to 
order. 

‘* Boys,” he began, ‘‘ we're going to 
have an auction here this evening. You 
all know Old Howe; he’s down on his 


luck.” he could be heard, ‘‘some of you that 
** He never had noluck, anyway,” inter- want your packs carried to Lone Pine, 
jected a listener. here’s your chance.” 


‘‘That’s right enough,” admitted Jack. 
‘*He never had. He ain’t no capacity for 
luck. But this time he’s regularly beat. 
He’s got mountain fever ; had it bad for a 
week and nobody knew about it. It’s 
broke him all up. All he talks about is 
wishing he could see his little girl back 
in the States just once more. He can’t 
help himself, and if we don’t help him, 
we might just as well appoint a commit- 
tee right now to attend to his funeral 


But the boys were in no hurry to pro- 
ceed to business, They made fun of the 
burro, which was indeed an entirely com- 
ical figure—a shaggy little beast, with a0 
immense head, tiny feet, and an expres- 
sion of irreconcilable astonishment. They 
bantered Jack. They skylarked with each 
other. 

Jack began to be afraid of this interrup- 
tion. He could do nothing, however, but 
stood waiting, with his hand on the burro 
beside him, 
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‘‘Ivs a tableau worth having,” called 
somebody. 
lamb,” responded another. 

There was a general laugh; then Bur- 
ney caught the cue of the situation, and 
with his fine voice began to sing 


“ Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow. 
Shouting the battle cry of freedom !” 

They made a splendid chorus of it, and 
it sent the affair back into Jack’s hands 
again, as Burney iotended. 

** What am I bid for the lamb ”” he said, 
as the singing stopped. 

‘‘ Twenty dollars.” 

Now Roker’s Gulch, being a long and 
narrow settlement, arranged its matter of- 
course rivalries accordingly. Upper Town 
and Lower Town were always wrangling 
over something. 

Jack glanced round the room as he re- 
peated the bid. Then turning toward a 
corner where several Upper Town men 
happened to be, he said : 

‘Twenty dollars for the Lower Town. 
Who bids for the Upper ?” 

‘* Twenty-five,” immediately responded 
an Upper Town man. 

So the rivalry began over the burro 
and bids and banter and general hilarity 
were mixed together for Jack to handle 
as best he could. Step by step the offers 
grew, till the burro was quoted at forty 
dollars. 

Jack looked for no more when the 
Sweepstake Mine, represented by four 
men, who meant to start for Lone Pine in 
a few days—one of whom was Big Tom 
himself—bid once more ‘‘ Fifty dollars.” 

That took the burro and finished the 
auction. 
going—gone!” were fairly out of Jack’s 
mouth, Big Tom was heard from again. 

‘*Now, b’ys, we'll have a collecshin 
from them as hasn’t bought anything ; 
and we’il send Auld Howe clear back to his 
little gurl herself; thin if we’ve any money 
left we can drink to her good health with 
a clare conscience. What’s the use of 
lavin’ him adrift in ’Frisco? Here’s me 
hat. Pass itabout, an’ don’s be afraid av 
spoilin’ it by loadin’ it too heavy.” 

Aud when the hat reached Jack it was 
heavy. 

‘‘ Now hand over me burro,” sail Tom. 

There was an instant’s pause. Jack 
heard a gaeping sound and felt a tremor 
run through the little animal at his side. 
Ten, with head outstretched, it began to 
bray ‘Eo haw! Ee haw! Ee-haw!” 

The effect was explosive. The crowd 
roared and laughed, and stamped and 
cheered, till it could bear no more; then 
shook itse!f free into the street and broke 
up. 

A week later Old Howe, in special 
charge of the stage driver, started for 
’Frisco; and by him was ticketed through, 
second-class, to St. Louis, with money 
enough, besides, to take him the rest of 
the way, 

Over the foothills, through the moun- 
tains, across sage covered mesas, out on to 
the great plains, and on, he came at length 
to the place where he had left his little 
girlso long ago. And did he find her? 
Not exactly. But be founda young wom- 
an, who put her arms round his neck and 
kissed him, just as his ‘‘little gal” would 
have done; and who had a home of her 
Own, with a place for him in it. 

So it was all right. 

PHILIPS, Fia. 


THE SCOTCHMAN’S STORY. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 











BY SARAH L. TENNEY. 





‘““DeaTH by drowning, mum, do be a 
terrible thing—a very terrible thing, 
mum! l’veseen plenty of it.” And the 
stalwart Scotchman, whom I had em- 
ployed to do some necessary work about 
my premises, leaned back in his chair and 
Sighed heavily. 

There had been a distressing accident in 
our little town a day or two before. A 
party of merry young skaters -had gone 
on one of the largest ponds for an after- 
noon’s sport. I¢ was the old, sad story ; 
Some of them ventured where the ice was 


‘* Yes—Mary and her little - 


But before the words ‘‘ Going—., 





too thin, and three of them went in. Two 
were rescued with great difficulty, but the 
third, a beautiful girl, of fifteen years, 
was drowned. 

. There was gloom over the whole town 
because of the bright young life that had 
gone out so swiftly and so tragically, On 
this particular day the funeral services 
were to be held, and the tolling bell had 
given rise to our conversation. 

‘*You have seen many drowning acci- 
dents?” I queried, in response to the 
Scotchman’s last remark. 

‘¢*Too many—far too many, mum,” was 
the reply, with a sorrowful shake of the 
head. ‘‘I was on a big English ship, 
mum, when she was run into by a French 
sailing vessel on the Mediterranean Sea, 
and eleven sailors was drowned before our 
eyes and we powerless to help them. And 
I was on the “ Elbe,” mum, when she 
went down with over three hundred souls 
on board.” 


Instantly I was all alert. The details of 


’ that dreadful disas‘er, as recorded by the 


daily papers, were still fresh in memory, 
and here was one who had witnessed it 
all! 

‘“*Tell me more about it, please,” I ea- 
gerly entreated. 

** Ab, mum, how can one rightly pic‘ure 
stch a scene?” he answered, sadly. 
** What with the sudden shock of the col- 
lision, the rushing of the water, the 
shrieks of the dying and the confusion of 
launching the lifeboats, it was all too ter- 
rible for words to describe. I was a fire- 
man on the steamer, mum, and when the 
crash came I rushed up with the others to 
the deck. The ship went down in twenty 
minutes, and most of the passengers was 
drowned in their berths before they knew 
what the trouble was. 

‘“*The boatload that I was in was the 


only one saved. Oh, it was all too dread- © 


ful, mun—too dreadful !” and he covered 
his eyes with his hand as tho he would 
shut out the terrible memory. 

‘* But there was a beautiful thing hap- 
pened in connection with the loss of that 
ship which [ will tell you, mum,” he said, 
a moment later. ‘It seems, to my mind, 
to relieve it a little of its horror. The 
boatload of us that was saved was brought 
to New York, and shortly after I engaged 
again as fireman on a big liner bound for 
Liverpool. We had most beautiful weather 
all the way over. 

**One of the finest days when the ship 
was forging ahead at her usual rate of 
speed, and we was well out on our voy- 
age, the bell in the engine room rang 
sharply and suddenly, and, glancing up at 
the indicator, I saw the hand pointing to 
the word ‘Siop!’ To explain a little, 
mum, there is a bell over the engine in the 


engine room, which the captain rings : 


when he wishes to give any orders to the 
engineer. Uader this bell is a dial, and 
on the dial is a long hand called ‘ the in- 
dicator.’ There is, besides, on the dial 
these words printed : ‘ Full speed,’ ‘ Half- 
speed,’ ‘Stop,’ ‘Go ahead.’ When the 
bell riags the indicator points to one of 
these words, according as the captain may 
giveorders. This time it said‘ Stop,’ and 
the big ship slowed up and ina moment or 
two stood perfectly still, save as she rose 
and fell on the heaving billows. Now the 
stopping of a ship, mum, once she has 
started on her voyage, is a very unusual 
thing. Indeed, it never happens except a 
man be overboard, or a wreck sighted, or 
some*part of the machinery given out sud- 
denly ; and it most always causes more or 
less of a panic among the passengers. S, 
as you may imagine, it gave us quite a 
shock of surprise. We had heard no un- 
usual commotion overhead, but we hur- 
ried up ondeck. What was our astonish- 
ishment to see the whole ship’s company 
assembled there—officers, crew, passen- 
gers (cabin and steerage)—over four hun- 
dred souls in all, In the midst of the 
group on the quarter deck stood the cap- 
tain with a book in his hand and his head 
uncovered. By his side was a tall, very 
handsome, foreign-looking gentleman 
with a very ead look on his face, and, like 
the captain, with his head uncovered. In 
his band he held a magnificent wreath. 

In the dead silence that was over all, 
the captain stood forward and explained 
the case, 
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“It seems that among the three hun- 
dred and over who perished on the ill- 
fated ‘‘ Elbe,” was a lady with her tbree 
little boys going from London to join her 
hushand in New York City, They were 
all drowned in their berths, When the 
husband and father beard the dreadful 
tidings, and learned beyond all doubt 
that his little family was among the lost, 
he had a most beautiful wreath made of 
the choicest white flowers, and weighted 
with lead. Then he took the next steamer 
for Liverpool to return to his former 
home, and requested of the captain that 
when they should arrive at the place 
where the ‘‘ Elbe” sank, he would hold a 
brief burial service over his precious 
dead. 

‘***That unfortunate husband and fa- 
ther stands beside me,’ said the captain, 
‘and as we are now, as near as I can judge, 
at the spot where the ill-fated ‘‘ Etbe” 
went down, it is my sad pleasure to grant 
the request of our stricken brother.’ 
Then he read the beautiful burial service 
for the dead at sea ; and when it was fin- 
ished the poor, unfortunate gentleman 
leaned over the side of the vessel, and 
gently as he could dropped his beautiful 
offering into the depths of the ocean. I 
tell you, mum, it was a most touching 
sight. All of the ladies was in tears, and 
many of them sobbed aloud.” And as the 
untutored but worthy Scotchman, in his 
deep, rich brogue and voice trembling 
with emotion described the thrilling scene 
with an unutterable pathos born of 
the experience of one who had seen that 
whereof he spake, I seemed to behold for 
myself the whole, sad picture—the mighty 
ship standing motionless in mid-ocean, 
her decks thronged with the silent, sym- 
pathetic multitude, the deep, measured 
tones of the chief officer as he recited the 
touching ritual for the dead, the agonized 
husband and father, surrounded only by 
strangers, offering his last tribute of love 
in memory of his precious all, the solemn 
stillness all around, and nothing visible 
outside the vessel save the calm, clear, 
azure above, and the boundless ccean be- 
low surging to and fro in unwonted 
beauty, asthoin mockery of the breaking 
hearts and broken lives, caused by its own 
treachery. 

And I thought of the promised time 
when thesea shall give up its dead and the 
great multitude whom no man can num- 
ber shall come forth to a blessed and 
eternal reunion with their loved ones, in 
the land where there shall be no more 
cruel, storm-tossed, relentless sea, 

GEORGETOWN, Mass. 
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THE STORY OF A SONG. 


BY MARY L. BOYNTON, 











A LITTLE bird sat by itself one day, 
In a little low bush just under a tree. 
(The season was spring and the month was 
May.) 
The other birds, happy as children at play, 
Were piping and whistling with glee. 


But our little bird sat alonein the shade, 
Nor joined ina note of the other birds’ 
song; 
Its voice was not heard through the length 
of the glade, 
Till at last as began the fair daylight to 
fade, 
Was broken the silence so long. 


““The brown thrush has whistled, the 
meadow lark sung, 
The robin has twittered and chirruped 
its glee ; 
But my tiny voice is so feeble and young 
I tremble to lift it these warblers among, 
Who carol so wild and so free. 


“There is no work for me, aud no need for 
my voice ; 
’T would never b2 heard in the mirthfal 
din. 
I see I’ve no part in the joyfal noise ; 
lcan never make weary or sad heart re- 
joice ; 
[ll not even try to begin.” 
The little bird ceased, and I.firmly declare, 
He was certainly much in the wrong ; 
For while he was telling his sorrow and 


care, 
And his poor little heart was so filled with 
despair, 
He was singing a sweet little song, 
OaRLAND, Cal. 
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THE RETURN OF “DUSTY.” 


BY FRANCIS S, PALMER. 





OLIVE Davis and Ler father were tak- 
ing a driving trip through the county of 
Ayr in Scotland. One afternoon as they 
were driving along a hilly road, a little 
girl ran just in front of the pony; and, 
tho Olive tugg:d at the reins, the child 
would surely have been run over if it had 
not been for adog. This dog, a handsome 
collie, sprang so savagely at the pony that 
it reared and swerved to one side; in 
another instant the dog had pushed the 
child out of the way, and the danger was 
past. 

After quieting the pony, Olive got out 
and picked up the little gir], who was cry- 
ing with fright. A few yards back from 
the road stood a small cottage, thatched 
and built of peat, from which the child 
had evidently come; and toward this 
Olive carried her, the collie running along 
at her side keeping his eyes fixed on his 
little mistress, In front of the cottage 
stood several barefooted children, the old- 
est of whom was a girl of about fifteen. 
Some tall red flowers grew at one side of 
the door, and altogether the little cottage 
was very cosy-looking, 

A man who had been at work close by 
and had seen the commotion on the road, 
came forward and took the child fron 
Olive. 

‘*Thankee, lady, the little lass coom 
near gettin’ hurted, dinna she? Aweel, 
aweel ; there’s na harm bein’ done. Gude 
Doosty! he was miadful o’her, wasna 
he?’ 

The collie, whose coat was a beautiful 
lusterless brown, leaped about, wagging 
his tail; finally he settled down with his 
silky head on the lap of the oldest girl, 
who had seated herself on the doorstep. 
Olive’s eyes followed him admiringly. 

‘* My father has promised to buy mea 
dog when we get back to America; but I 
know I won’t find one there that I like so 
well as your Dusty. Will you sell 
him ?” 

The father stroked his beard and looked 
doubtfully from one child to another. 
The younger ones did not comprehend, 
but th» older girl wound her brown arms 
around Dusty’s neck and hugged him 
closely. 

‘‘T dinna ken,” said the man. ‘ The 
bairns hae mickle love for the doggie ; 
and their mither’s gane, an’ Doosty, he’s 
alway mindful o’ them. An’ Jeannie 
there, she’d miss him maist of a’.” 

‘‘Na, ba, we must sell him !” spoke up 
Jeannie. *‘ We hae need o’ siller, an’ 
*¢would na be right to let it by.” 

Olive was a practical girl, and thought 
the price her father would pay would bo 
a much greater benefit than the dog to 
this family. Collies must be plenty in 
Ayrshire, and one not quite so handsome 
would do just as well in Dusty’s place. 
Still, they had gone far on their way, the 
dog securely chained to the phaeton seat, 
before she could banish the memory of 
the tears in the Scotch girl’s eyes and the 
crying of the children when they saw 
Dusty carried away by strangers. She 
decided that Dusty, at any rate, should 
have no cause to regret this change of 
mistresses. 

At Kilmarnock they took train for Liv- 
erpool, and soon were on a steamship 
sailing to New York. Olive. now saw 
little of the dog save for the call she made 
him each morning, and an occasional run 
that she gave him on the deck. At New 
York they at once took train for their 
cottage in the Adirondacks. 

The day after their arrival Olive and 
her father took Dusty for a stroll in the 
woods back of the cottage. The dog 
leaped about, glad of freedom once more, 
He was very energetic, digging furiously 
under old mossy logs, the haunt of weaseis 
and martens, chasing red squirrels, and 
bounding into the midst of a startled 
brood of grouse, 

Bat it was not till he ran into a cool, 
dark thicket of evergreens that he found 
his best game. Olive heard him bark 
sharply, and in another moment a doe, 
with a half- grown fawn, leaped from the 
cover, Dusty was close behind them, and 
all three dashed away among the trees, 
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the fawn keeping close to its mother’s 
side, and the doe, even in this burst of 
speed, turning her slender head toward it, 
and bleating encouragingly. Heedless of 
attempts to call him back, Dusty followed, 
and was soon out of sight. 

‘* He’ll surely kill that poor little fawn,” 
cried Olive, 

‘He might, if this was an Ayrshire 
heath; but in the thick Adirondack 
woods I think the fawn will be too much 
for him.” 

For a long time they waited, but there 
was no sign of Dusty. Olive’s fear for 
the f1wn changed to fear lest Dusty should 
not return. 
~ Dusty did not come home that night, 
or the next day either. On the morning 
of the second day Mr. Davis wrote some 
notices of reward for a lost dog and sent 
them to the neighboring settlements, 

Late that afternoon a man came to the 
cottage ; he was tall and bronzed, witha 
broad, smiling face and a shock of black 
hair. 

**My name ees Jules Duboise,” he said ; 
‘*an’ I leeve at de Habitant Settlement on 
Lake Marceau—me and Jacqueline, my 
leetle girl. An’ two nights ago, w’en 

eet was almos’ mornin’ a dog come 
scratchin’, scratchin’ at the shanty door, 
Jacqueline, she let ’eem in. ’Ee was all 
tire out an’ very hungry. Well, Jacque- 
line take care of ’eem, an’ now I guess’ ee’s 
all right. To-day I was tell ’ow you los’ a 
dog, an’ I t’ought eet might be same one.” 

Being questioned, Jules described the 
dog till there was no doubt as to its being 
the lost Dusty. The next day Mr. Davis 
and Olive, carrying with them the re- 
ward money, drove to the little French 
Canadian settlement where stood Jules 
Duboise’s log shanty. It was very small 
and low, and the widechinks between the 
logs were roughly plastered with mud. 
The long boards that made the roof were 
old and moss-covered, and the whole 
effect was not unlike a peat cottage. The 
French Canadians are fond of high colors, 
and Jacqueline had some red hollyhocks 
gruwing at one side of the door. Jules 
Duboise met them and led the way up the 
path to the shanty. 

On the doorstep sat a girl of about 
Olive’s age. She had on a frock of pink 
calico, and her arms and feet and ankles 
were bare, and burned a deep brown by 
the sun, Dusty sat close beside her, one 
of his velvety ears pressed against her 
cheek. 

Mr. Davis handed the reward money to 
Jules. ‘‘Call the dog, and we'll start 
back,” he said to Olive. She called, but 
he did not move. 

‘I guess ’ee like my leetle girl,” said 
Jules. ‘*She very lonesome since her 
modder die las’ winter, an’ I guess she 
mak’ good fren’ wid’eem. Mak’ ’eem go, 
Jacqueline ; ’ee belongs to dis young lady.” 
' The girl, who had begun to cry gently, 
made no move to obey, and Dusty only 
drew the closer to her, 

Mr. Davis stepped forward as if to take 
the dog. 

‘**Lethim be,” said Olive, soberly. “I'd 
much rather leave him here with her. 
Please let me have my own way in this,” 

Oa the drive home her father laughed 
at her a little for having so easily given 
up the dog she had brought all the way 
from Ayrshire. But Olive did not mind 
his joking. On this drive from the Cana- 
dian’s little shanty she felt better sati ‘fied 
with herself than she had at any time 
since her father’s money had compelled 
the Scotch girl to sell Dusty away from 
the family where he counted for so much, 
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HIDE THE TEXT. 
A SERMON FOR CHILDREN. 
BY THE REV. ANNIS FORD EASTMAN, 











You have all played ‘“‘ Hide the thim- 
ble,” now let’s play ‘‘ Hide the text,” in 
this sermon. ‘I'll hide it away among 
the other words and you see if you can 
find it. 

Did you ever watch a brook, a real, 
rollicking, singing, busy brook that ran 
along as if it had something to do and 
no time to spare? I’ve no doubt you 
have often seen and talked with such a 
brook, Then perhaps you can tell me 





where it got its sparkle, that makes it 
look like liquid diamonds or like myriads 
of stars dropped out of the sky and tum- 
bling over each other in their haste to 
reach the sea about which they are sing- 
ing together. ‘‘ From the sun,” you say ? 
Well, yes, partly. But where did it get 
its song? why doesn’t it run along in 
silence like the water in a canal? You 
do not know? It gets its sparkle and its 
song from the roughness of its bed, from 
the big and little stones that lie in its 
way, from the unevenness of the ground 
beneath it. Why, here in one place, the 
earth jumps right away and leaves it; 
but the brook just gathers itself up, and 
leaps right down after it, laughing and 
singing louder than ever as it goes ; and 
when it gets down to the earth again it 
finds itself bigger and stronger and shinier 
than ever. 

And that’s the first head of my sermon, 
A brook gets allits light and music, all 
that makes it a live, beautiful, busy 
brook, instead of a slow, sluggish, sleepy 
stream, from the hardness of its way, 
from the difficulties it has to overcome. 

Now for the second head ; for a sermon 
you know, is a peculiar creature ; it has a 
skeleton and an indefinite number of 
heads. A long time ago they had four- 
teen or fifteen, but none of that kind are 
living now. Scientists will tell you they 
could not adjust themselves to their en- 
vironment, and so they perished. The 
second head of this sermon is not a brook 
but a baby. 

You have all seen a baby, so you know 
that it isa person who cannot walk, who 
must stay where he is put, like your doll 
or yourcap. This is not a complete de- 
scription of a baby, but it is true as far as 
it goes. How does a baby ever become 
able to stand up and walk? You know 
that it does—you did, and you were a 
baby ; but how is it done? Does it wake 
up some morning after about a year of 
being a baby and find that it can stand 
and walk? No, it happens in this way. 
The baby is sitting on a big soft rug in a 
spot of sunshine on the floor one day. It 
sees that the people that stop to play with 
it can go away whenever they please ; 
that little brother, whois playing ‘‘ peek- 
a-boo” so delightfully, disappears in a 
twinkling when he hears a voice outside, 
calling: “Jack! Oh, Jack, come and 
see the circus !” 

Now the baby thinks he would like to 
be able to change his place, too ; he looks 
at his hands and feet (he has spent hours 
looking at them before, butnow he means 
business); pretty soon he lays hold of a 
chair with his hands and tries to pull 
himself up; but something pulls him 
right back, and pulls harder than he pulls 
up, 80 he goes head over heels and gets a 
bump that makes him scream and brings 
his adoring little court back again. He 

does not do what he tried, but he does 
something. Is he discouraged? No, in- 
deed! The next time he tries he pulls 
himself way up on his feet, holding on to 
the chair for dear life, because that some- 
thing is pulling him back all the time. 
But after two or three trials he is able to 
stand up and hoid on with one hand, 
while he pounds the chair with the other 
and crows over his victory. In a few 
days he thinks he will try to go from the 
chair to the sofa ; he sees that people move 
themselves by lifting up one foot and 
setting it down alittle ahead of the other, 
and soon. It looks easy, and he tries it ; 
but behold, when he lifts his foot some- 
thing pulls it back ; it does not come up 
like brother’s rubber ball when -it touches 
the ground. Indeed, he finds that only 
by trying again and again can he accom- 
plish anything ; but he does not give up. 
He tries and tries and grows stronger by 
trying, until by and by, not without a 
good many bad tumbles, he is able to go 
where he will, as you do. 

How did he learn to walk? By over- 
coming that something that pulled him 
down, by conquering it, ‘‘ beating it,” as 
you might say. After he conquered it 
once it was easier next time, until at last 
he formed a habit of overcoming, which 
is all that anybody does who walks. 
What is the something that pulls the baby 
and everybody else down? Ask your 
father, he will tell you the name of it, and 
how it works, and that you may always 
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depend upon it, and that if you do not 
recognize it and plan for it in all that you 
do, you will get hurt; but that is all he 
can tell you, for what it is ‘‘ you nor I nor 
nobody knows.” i 

It is a mysterious something that holds 
all things together, that keeps you from 
flying off the surface of the earth and 
keeps the earth from bumping into some 
other great planet and smashing every- 
thing to pieces. 

So you see it is a good and useful some- 
thing, but never more useful that when it 

it is giving the baby something to over- 
come, that he may grow strong and form 
a habit of overcoming. There is no other 
way to grow strong. 

Our third head is a man who wants to 
have vegetables to eat. Does he go out- 
doors and lie down on the ground and 
open his mouth, and then do potatoes, 
corn, grapes and peaches drop in ? 

No; he has to take a very roundabout 
way to get these good things. 

First, he has to pick up all the stones 
in his garden, then he must break the 
earth all up into fine soft pieces, then he 
must put in little hard round seeds and 
then go away and wait ; and that is avery 
hard thing todo. By and by little green 
shoots come upand grow and begin to 
show their natures, as corn or beans or 
melons. He feels glad and thinks he will 
soon have a dinner ; but one morning he 
runs in from his garden and says to his 
wife: ‘‘There are some very strange look- 
ing creatures on my potato vines and cur- 
rant bushes, they seem to want fruit and 
vegetables as much as I do, I shall have 
to conquer them if I have a garden.” 

So he goes to work, you know how, and 
he grows very knowing and diligent and 
prompt and active by the time he gets his 
crop away from the bugs and worms, 
Every garden is a victory over hundreds 
of seen and unseen foes. Brook and baby 
and gardener teach the same lesson. Take 
any person you please or any thing you 
please—your father, your teacher, General 
Grant, the loveliest picture you ever saw, 
the best book in your library—they will 
all tell you the same story—‘* We would 
never have been what we are but for hav- 
ing something to overcome.” 

There were Adam and Eve, God gave 
them a world for their very own; it was 
full of shining gold and beautiful gems 

and silk dresses and lovely dishes and 
brick and stone houses and flowers and 
trees and fruits—everything that belongs 
to a world; but these things were not 
made and handed out to Adam and Eve. 
They had to overcome great and terrible 
giants called Ignorance, Fear, Superstition 
and Indolence, and drive them away to 
win their world. Yes, and their children 


* are still at it ; and tho they have done so 


much, there seems to be just as much left 
to be conquered yet by you and your 
companions. And by all this labor and 
these victories, men and women have 
been growing stronger and wiser all the 
time, and the world more beautiful and 
full of light. 

Every bit of beauty and goodness and 
love and joy in the world to-day, dear 
children, is the fruit of somebody’s over- 
coming. And if there had not been these 
things to overcome, then there could not 
have been any overcoming, and so no con- 
querers, but just a lot of fat, sleepy, over- 
fed things, hke oysters, that never seek 
anything, but just open their mouths and 
take in the water ; if there is any food in 
the water they get it, if not they don’t ; 
they do not seem to overcome anything, 
tho I guess they do a little. 

So we see God knew just what he was 
doing when he put hindrances in man’s 
way, when he hid the gold and silver in 
the hills, packed the electricity in the 
clouds, wound up the silk inside the bodies 
of little worms, stuck the wool tight on 
the backs of sheep, put the houses and 
ships in the trees, the bread in the wheat, 


and the candy in the sugar cane; and 
when he puts great desires and beautiful 
dreams in the minds of his children and 
between them and their fulfilment many 
obstacles and difficulties, and then says, 
Overcome these, ‘‘He that overcometh 
shall sit down with me in my kingdom.” 
Men and women are born to overcome. 
No wonder Alexander the Great sat down 
and cried when he thought there were no 
more worlds left for him toconquer. But 
-he was mistaken, for he was carrying 
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about with him a whole unconquereg 
world all the time that he was makin 
other people bend to his yoke. For God 
has put obstacles and hindrances inside ag 
well as outside of his children, and says : 
‘Greater is he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city.” 

Here is a boy who wishes to get an edu. 
cation, to go to college. Certain things 
he must do, learn long lessons, solve hard 
problems, but in doing these he must firat 
meet a stubborn enemy inside, that says : 
**T don’t want to study to day,” “Iam 
sleepy or tired,” ‘‘I want to go fishing 
with the other boys.” To overcome that 
enemy is worth while indeed. 

Here is a girl upon whom the vision of 
a refined, accomplished and gracious 
womanhood has arisen. What hinders 
her from realizing in herself such a 
womanhood? She has books and teachers, 
the best society, church and home, all 
helping her. But within her is a tendency 
to ‘* dream noble things, not do them,” or 
a little disposition to be cruel just this 
once to somebody she dislikes, or a lit- 
tle spirit of vanity that must always be 
fed with praise. These tendencies she seeg 
in herself do not make her ideal impossible 
to es they are to be overcome, that 
is all. 

So it is with all these dark-looking 
things that seem to stand in our way— 
poverty, poor health, bad temper, bash- 
fulness, laziness, cruelty, deceit; they are 
chances; they are for the exercise of our 
spirits, like the weights and pulleys the 
athlete uses when he is developing muscle 
and gaining skill. 

These are set between you and the goal 
of character, so that when you reach it, 
you will be stedfast and immovable. The 
hymn asks : 


** Must I be carried to the skies, 
On flowery beds of ease ?”’ 


You not only must not, but cannot. 
There are no parlor cars going that way. 

But thereis one more head to be put on 
this sermon. If our business is overcom- 
ing, how shall we do it? It is easy to 
make a mistake here. Let us go back to 
the brook and see how it overcomes ob- 
stacles. Does it root up and cast out the 
stones in the way? No; it just flows over 
and around them, singing a little louder 
and shining a little brighter because of 
them. How does the baby conquer that 
which pulls him down? Does he destroy 
it? No, he learns how to adjust himself 
to it, and the first thing he knows it is 
helping him, it is his servant, steadying 
him and keeping him from flying off into 
space like a puffoall when the wind biows, 

So we should do with our hindrances 
and difficulties. Walk right up to them 
and get acquainted ; they are fairy princes 
in disguise. This is true of the inner 
hindrances as weil as the outer. The 
high-tempered boy who learns self-con- 
trol is the strongest boy. 

There is an Eastern story which says, 
that the strength of every wild beast a 
man kills goes into his body and makes 
him stronger. So every evil that we re- 
sist and conquer adds its strength to the 
strength of our character. 

Sometimes children say, ‘‘Satan made 
me do that wrong thing.” That is not 
true. Nobody can make you really bad or 
good; for you are tree. People can 
sometimes control your outward acts ; but 
in the inner place, where God looks for 

ou, you are free to choose for yourself. 
Look at these things in the right way. lf 
a difficulty arises before you or within 
you, say: ‘‘ Here is something to measure 
wy strength against, something God has 
put here to make me strong by over- 
coming.” 

But never try to overcome evil with evil. 
A good many people do this. They oppose 
crossness to crossoess. They return a 
bad word with a blow, or they get mad 
with themselves because they have a bad 
temper, or they despair because they 
break a good resvlution, they bewail their 
laziness instead of going mght to work, 
they weep over their lying tendency in- 
stead of confessing one lie, which would 
do more for their cure than a barrel of 


tears. 

Don’t be all the time weeding your gar- 
den. What good will it do you to ge 
every weed out of it, if you have no flow- 
ers and fruit growing? Overcome bad 
thoughts with good books. Overcome 
bad tempers with loving services, laziness 
with hard tasks, cruelty with kindness, 
worldliness with persistent prayer. 

Begin at once—with the first thing. 
Perhaps it is restlessness. Hold yourself 
stilifor a minute. Perhaps it is a wander- 
iog mind. Hoid your mind steady to this 
one subject of, overcoming for ten min- 
utes, and see how much you can remem- 
ber of wnat I have said. : 

Once there was a Man who sent to his 
friends this word, ‘‘ Be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world.” Lf we follow 
him, we shall all one day be able to say 
that after him, for ourselves. 

Emir, N. Y. 


———_ 

Recalled Stormy Times. 
“Well that looks natural,” said the old soldier, 
looking at a can of condensed milk on the break- 








fast table in place of ordinary milk that failed » 


on account of the storm. “ It’s the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand we used during the war.” 
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PEBBLES, 


THEY call Emperor William “ rash’’; 
and it is possible that he may yet break out 
in that Transvaal matter.—Jacksonville 
Times. 


....-Mrs. Brown: “‘ Mrs. Puce was there, 
too. She’s so interesting! She is what 
one would call atypical Englishwoman.” 
Mrs. Green: “And pray what is a typical 
Englishwoman ?” Mrs. Brown: “ A typi- 
cat Englishwoman is a woman of that class 
of which Mrs. Pucc may be said to consti- 
tute the type.” Mrs. Green: ‘‘Ob!”—Indian 
Witness. 


...-The Modern Hiawatha: 


He killed the noble Mudjokivis, 

Of the skin he made him mittens, 

Made them with the fur side inside, 

Made them with the skin side outside. 

He, to get the warm side inside, 

Put the inside skin side outside ; 

He, to get the cold side outside, 

Put the warm side fur side inside. 

That’s why he put the fur side inside, 

Why he put the skin side outside, 

Why he turned them inside outside. 
—Precious Nonsense. 


..-'* Wx hopx,” said a leading article in 
a Western paper, apologetically, “that our 
rxadxrs will pardon this wxxk’s issux and 
thx sxxmingly mystxrious absxncx of a 
cxrtain lxttxr. Shooting Sam Bibbxr 
camx into our officx yxstxrday and statxd 
that as hx was going shooting, and had no 
ammunition, hx would likx to borrow 
somx of our typx-for shot. Bxforx wx 
could prxvxnt it hx grabbxd all the lxttxrs 
out of thx most important box and disap- 
pxarxd. Oar subscribxrs can hxlp to rx- 
plxnish our stock if all thosx who wxre 
shot by Sim will savx thx chargx whxn it 
is pickxd out of thxm and rxturn it to us. 
Nxvxr mind if it is battxrxd a littlx.”— 
Press and Printer. 


....he New York Herald prints a collec- 
tion of sayings, more or less witty, provoked 
by the long-windedness of tiresome speak - 
ers—a fault which too often provokes some- 
thing worse than a humorous complaint : 


A gentleman and a lady came out of a Madi- 
son Avenue church at an hour Jater than usual. 
“That was a finished sermon,” she said. * Yes, 
at last,” he answered. 

Jobn Corning, when superintendent of the 
Central Pacific Railway, on the occasion of a 
visit to his brother, Erastus,in Albany, was 
taken to church, and heard a sermon remark- 
able for its length. ‘* What do you think of our 
preacher?” asked Erastus, as they left the 
church. “ He is very fine, but has poor terminal 
facilities,” answered- the practical railroad 
man. 

Henry Ward Beecher was once the subject of 
a cane presentation, and stood while the spokes- 
man of the donors made a speech that ran into 
an elaborate oration. ‘“*He didn’t want me to 
have the cane until I really needed it,” said the 
preacher to an intimate friend, who commented 
on the length of the speech. 

Paul Morphy, achess player, once attended 
church in New Orleans, when the bishop of a 
foreign diocese was present. The young reetor 
had prepared a sermon in honor of his distin- 
guished visitor, in the delivery of which he tired 
every one except the bishop, who paid close at- 
tention. Part of the congregation left the 
church. “ Weil,” said the chess player, * that 
preacher is the first man I ever met who hadn’t 
sense enough to stop when he had nothing left 
but a bishop.” 

Dr. Elisha Kane, on returning from his great 
Arctic exploration, was invited to a banquet in 
New York, where an after-dinner speaker 
talked an hour. “Doctor, what did you think 
of the speaker?” asked a friend. ‘It was like 
an Arctic sunset,’ answered the explorer. 
“What do you mean by that?” “ Bright and 
interesting, but provokingly long in operation,” 
replied the doctor. 

“Spike” Brady, who was a well-known base- 
bail player in the Mississippi Valley a few years 
ago, once attended church in Dubuque, Ia., with 
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his club, which went on special invitation. The 
preacher, thinking he might not again get a 
hearing from the boys, made a special effort 
that consumed muchtime. “Spike” was asked 
what he thought of the preacher. “Got round 
to third all right, but was an ice-wagon in get- 
ting home,” the bail player answered. 
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PUZZLES, 
531.—THE SCIENCES. 
(A Riddle.) 
1. Into stony depths I pry. 
2. My plain figures cannot lie. 
3. With retorts some things [ try. 
4. How the body’s made know I. 
5. Thought and will my theme supply. 
6. I deal much with questions high. 
7. Words when touched by me can fly. 
8. Man’s relations I descry. 
9. I watch finny tribes so shy. 
10. Of the winds and clouds speak I. 
1L. I would lift man’s thoughts on high. 
12. I look in the sun’s bright eye. 
13. With the laws of life deal I. 
14. I am very old and dry. 


5382.—CHARADE. 

Young Walter is the bravest lad 

That ever learned to one two three, 
Or drop a skilful line to catch 

The glist’ning treasures of the sea ; 
Just now he stopped to scale a trout 

For Bess, who’s at her breakfast di-hes, 
Not dreaming he is destined for 

A fate that’s not unlike the fish’s. 
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For Bessie is the fairest lass, 
I’m sure, that ever one two three, 
Or planned a cunning snare to catch 
Simple Susceptibility ; 
She has a little ‘‘ way wi’ ber” 
That captivates all who come nigh her. 
Her laugh, that partssuch ripe, red lips, 
Is musical as an entire ; 
And it requires no witch to see, 
My sunburned squireof oar and mast, 
You'll hover round her three a while, 
And—certainly be caught at last ! 
MABEL P. 


533.—STATESMEN D&FINED., 


1, The stuff that conquerors are made of ; 
2, purposes; 3, a hollow vessel with a ring- 
ing voice; 4,acheerful gem; 5,a hut; 6, 
an abyss; 7,a non commissioned military 
officer; 8, a pedestrian; 9, a sovereign ; 
10, a dog that scents game. Be: ee 

534.—DECAPITATIONS. 
2 


A little bird that carols, 
An early matin strain. 
Behead him ; he’ll go sailing 
A ship upon the main. 


IL. 
A bird on the water one day 
Was sailing and pluming his wings; 
He was feeble when he’d lost his head— 
Such treatment would kill some poor 
things ! 
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ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, May i4th. 


527.—1, Seam-stress ; 2, la-borer; 3, con- 
stable ; 4, brake-man ; 5, con-ductor ; 6, ma- 
son; 7, carp-enter ; 8, we-aver: 9, tail-or; 
10, eng-raver; 11, surgeon ; 12, pa-inter. 

528 —Spae, apes, sape, peus, apse. 

529.—Car-pet. 

530.—Water : hail, dew, mist, bays, loch, 
sea, creek, strait, rain, bight. Time: bour 
time, days, week. Implements: plain, hoe, 
shears, mower, reel, awl, auger, cannon, 
razor, adze. Titles: bey, dey, prince, baron, 
queen, colonel, knight. Colors: rose, red, 
dun, blue. Parts of the body: skull, eye, 
caul, hair, heart, vein, nose, palate, duct, 
sole, feet, toe, heel. 


WINNER IN THE ANIMAL Hunt. 


The animals of No. 521 proved to be not’ 
very securely hidden, about twenty-five 
of the hunters succeeding in capturing the 
entire lot. But only three or four of the 
complete lists bear evidence of special atten 
tion to neatness and arrangement, and the 
list of the Rev. W. S. Sigmund, Columbus, 
Ind., very clearly leads in these respects. 
The prize book, therefore, has been for- 
warded to him. 


Pure 


Blood is essential to health. Now is the time to 
purify and enrich the blood, and thus give vigor and 
vitality, by taking 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. 








$1. 
Hood’s Pills Win foon's Sarsapartiias 


Tae? are easy to take and easy to operate, and espe- 
cially adapted for family "se. 25c. 
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Your Dealer 


will not sell you 
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"SKIRT BINDINGS 
we will. 


Write us for free samples showing 
labels and materials. 

“Home Dressmaking,’’ a new book by Mis: 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journs! 
telling how to put on Dias Velveteen Skirt D’ad 
ings sent for 25c., postage paid. 

S. H. & M, Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 








GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS. SEE OUR 
NAME, POND'S EXTRACT 
CcO., NEW YORK AND 
LONDON. 








UNIVERSALLY USED AND 
RECOMMENDED FOR CUTS, 
BURNS, BRUISES, COLDS, 
CATARRH, SORE THROAT, 
ALL PAIN, PILES AND 
INFLAMMATIONS. 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT FOR PILES. 


EXTRACT 
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How it looks, 


to the women who wash with Pearline, when 

they see a woman washing in the old-fashioned. 

way with soap--rubbing the clothes to pieces, 

4 “ SS) rubbing away her strength, wearing herself 

out over the washboard ! 

ine women, 
seems to ‘‘wear a fool's cap unawares.”’ 

Everything’s in favor of Pearline— 


~ ele <=“, easier work, quicker work, better 

aa. work, safety, economy. There's 

— not one thing against it. What’s 

\ = No J the use of washing in the hardest 
a way, when it costs more money? 489 


To these Pearl- 
fresh from easy washing, she 








THE SYNDICATE. 
High-Grade $ 3 5. 


189% Model, 





IN STORM OR CALM 
YOU CAN RELY UPON 


Pancoast Ventilator & Chimney Cowl 
Its new construction irsures 
a perfect up-draft. rapid exit 
of air, and protection against 
wind and rain. being put 
ther with our Patent 
Eogewise Brace—presenting 
less obstruction to the egress 
of air—it is stronger and more 
durable than any Cowl yet 
invented, Heardsome in ap- 
pearance, ani au great boon 
to schools, churenes, public 
buildings, and factories. 
Send for Price Lists 
Manufactured and for sale by 


PANCOAST VENTILATOR CO., 
905 Drexel Building, Philadelpaia, Pa. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BUUE 
The Family Wash Blue ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
For Sale by Grocers. : 
D.8. WILTBERGER 233 N. 2d St, Philadelphia, Pa 
FILES AND BINDERS. 
Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE IN- 


DEPENDENT capable of holding 2% number 
paid, for $1.00. 


or 
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Sweet as new mown hay | 


is the linen, washed in the Sunlight 
way, with 


| Sunlight 
| Soap | 


Every where—from every user of this 


soap, come words of highest praise q 
and commendation, 
If you have not already done so, 
4 try it for yourself. It saves in « very . 
direction, time, money, labour and 
the clothes. One fair trial will con- 
> vince you. > 





Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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- HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Cranstons-on- Hudson, 
WEST POINT. 
OPEN MAY 9TH. 

Special rates for Families. Four furnished cottages. 


144 hours from New York, via West Shore R. R., 2 
hours via steamer “ Mary Powell.” 








Hotel Majestic. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, 


One of the LARGEST and 
FINEST in the WORLD. 


CENTRAL PARK WEST, 
72d-and 7ist Sts., N. Y. 


Containing 600 rooms, Orchestra music 
every evening and during the summer on 
Roof Garden, reserved strictly for guests. 

Ideal hotel for tourists and 
gentlemen whose families are 
out of town during the sum- 
mer. 

Cuisine of superior excellence. 


PAUL W. ORVIS, 


General Manacer. 





SUMMER HOMES 
IN VERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
of LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 

equalled summer resort section, offering the 
BEST TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out- 
door pleasures, fishing, boating. or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. -Prices from 
$5 per week upwards, 

Mailed free, on receipt of four cents postage, 
on application to 


A.W. ECCLESTONE,orS.W.CUMMINGS, 
S. P. A.,353 Broadway,N.Y. G. P. A,St. Albans,Vt. 





Summer in the Country. 
Are you looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy? 

If so, send 6 cents for postage. or call and get free 
at‘ offices below the illustrated book. “Summer 
Homes.” It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding 
houses, with 


BOaRD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware coun- 
ties, on the main line and branchesof the New York, 
Ontario and Western Railway ; 2.000 feet above the 
sea; location, prices, fares, etc., all in it. In New 
York, at No. 2 Battery place, 165, 171, 1 
1,323 Broadway, 747 fth av., 134 East 125th st., 273 
West 125th st. 251 Columbus av., 92 East l4th st., 
and 13 Astor Place. Ticket offices, foot of Franklin 
and West 42d sts.; in Brooklyn, 4 Court st., 8 Ful- 

~ i y office, 249 Manhattan 
Green point. HOMES, 
containing half-tone reproductions from photograph s 
of 535 of the hotels, farm, an‘ boarding houses ad- 
vertised in ‘Summer Homes,”’can be_ purchased of 
———- agent; price, 25c. J. C. Anderson, Gener- 
assenger Agent, 56 Beaver st.. N. Y. 

On May 29 and 3u excursion tickets for one fare will 
be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an 
opportunity of personally selecting a Summer home, 
and aiso enjoying a day’s fishing in this delightful 
region; tickets good returning June Ist. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE 
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Sick 
People 
Well 


know the value of 
# a tasty and appetizing food — that s/ays 
Here’s the value of 


= SOMATOSE BISCUIT, 


3 st ro per cent. SOMATOSE, a dry extract 
of meat, for dysp eptics and convalesc ents, made 
~ the American Biscule & Manufacturing Co., 
New York. Somarose Biscurts are easily di- 
gested, increase the appetite, restore strength, 
increase the weight. 
a For sale at 60 cts. box -or 
a manuinetarecs, ol charres paid, on receipt Fad 
+ Pamphlets mailed free t 
Schicffclin & Co., New Vork, Sole . _ 
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Extract of BEEF 


Sample, 4 cents. Book fre 
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Farm and Garden. 
FARM ECONOMICS. 





BY E. P. POWELL, 





THE program of the first University Ex- 
tension Farm School, held under the pacron- 
age of the society organized in New York, 
with ex Mayor Hewitt as chairman, comes 
from Mount Kisco in Westchester County. 
It covers such topics as ‘‘ The Soil—the 
Plant—the Animal,”’ by Professor Roberts, 
of Cornell University ; ‘‘ Intensive Farming 
for the East,” by Prof. J. W. Sanborn, of 
New Hampshire; ‘‘ Flowers and their In- 
sect Friend:,” by Mrs. Anna B. Comstock, 
of Cornell Usiversity ; “‘ How Plants Obtain 
their Food,’ by Dr. Carlton Curtis, of Co 
lumbia College; ‘‘The Apple Orchard,” 
by Professor Bailey, of Cornell University. 
This is the most notable stride ahead in 
agricuitural education taken in the last 
quarter of a century. Institutes as con 
ducted have been of immense value, but 
have only acted as stimuli for something 
more thorough. Agriculture is an exact 
science; in fact, it includes several exact 
sciences. To illustrate the need of precise 
knowledge this program conspicuously 
says: ‘Losses to New York farmers are 
annually from insects thirty millions.’ 
This does not by any means cover the case, 
for larger than either is the loss from wasted 
sewerage. Butat present towns are com- 
pelled to waste it, since farmers cannot be 
induced to take it as a gift. 

A great boom has been started in nitro- 
gen yatherers. It was discovered only three 
or four years ago that some of our common 
plants, the leguminous and the clovers, are 
able by a peculiar root formation to store 
up nitroger directly from the air. Four- 
fifths of the air is nitrogen, and most plants 
cannot ges atit. If weexpect to succeed 
with those, we must also sow and plant 
those that can get at itandabsorbit. These 
plowed under, furnish nitrogenous food to 
grasses, cereals and other vegetable growth. 
Crimson clover is said to be a splendid 
ygatherer of nitrogen. Peas and beans alsu 
fetten iastead of impoverishing the soil. 
Our meadows run out as soon as there isa 
lack of nitrogen; for this reason a good per- 
centage of clover should be sown each year, 
and always in seeding down a meadow. 

The subject of irrigating in our Eastern 
States is getting to be a much more com- 
mon Institute topic than it was five years 
ayo. THE INDEPENDENT has repeatedly in- 
sisted that we must come to a system as 





‘more at the front. 
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thorough as that for the arid regions of 
the West. The year 1895 gave us a great 
object lesson that must not be forgotten. 
Altho baving the smallest-rainfall for many 
years, yet it yielded, apart from hay and 
strawberries anda few more of the small 
fruits and apples, a most bountiful har- 
vest. The secret was that the soil was not 
battered down in the spring and crusted 
over. It was in a good state of tilth all 
summer. It absorbed moisture from the 
air, and drew it up from below. The lesson 
is, keep your surface soil loose. But for all 
this we must have water in abundance, and 
that too by asystem of irrigation adapted 
to our hilly States. The chief reliance will 
be on wells and windmills. A note froma 
correspondent in Kansas describes his 
method as follows: ‘‘I have a 16-foot wind- 
mill: a 5-inch tubular well, an 82 foot 
reservoir 7}¢ feet in depth. The pump, 
when the wind is favorable, discharges 
about twenty gallons a minute, lifting 
about 180 feet.’”? He says the results in 1885 
were very satisfactory. He irrigated his 
garden of vegetables, and his fields of pota- 
toes, cabbage, sweet potatoes, etc., and got 
good crops in spite of the drouth. His 
Early Ohios yielded over 200 bushels to the 
acre; his onions at the rate of 1,200 bushels 
to the acre. Trees made a wonderful 
growth, He adds that not less than 2,000 
Kansas farmers have begun to irrigate, and 
the rest must follow. Our Eastern States 
capnot escape the problem. The last two 
years have cost us dearly in small fruitsand 
hay and garden truck. 

I bave a letter from a constant reader of 
THE INDEPENDENT that is so illustrative of 
just what these columns aim to secure that 
I shall quote a good bit of it: 

“Tam foreman of a carpenter's shop and have 
but little time, except what is left of the twenty- 
four hours after eleven have been spent away 
from home—with occasionally half a day off. I 
have about two anda half acresof ground and 
have one cow. but expect to keep two. [ have been 
raising all the rough feed for the one cow in 
summer, and roots enough to store for her fifty 
bushels for winter use. Can I do better with a 
silo?” 

No, not on so small a piece of land. 

“Or would it be more profitable to raise sowed 
corn and more roots?” 

Yes. 

“ My plan for the coming season is to have a 

piece of rye, beginning to cut when one foot 
high, carrying me tothe tenth of June; then 
follow with oats for thirty days; then have 
some early corn to cut, or more oat fodder, and 
corn to finish the season. The rye I will follow 
with either corn or turnips. I have a Jersey 
cow not yet six years old, that gave me during a 
part of 1895 an average of twelve pounds of but- 
ter per week, besides the cream used in the 
family. The skimmed milk went to a calf. 
Now, after fourteen months’ milking, we are 
making seven pounds of butter a week on this 
ration: three pounds of bran, three pounds of 
shorts, two pounds of cornmeal, about fifteen 
pounds of roots, with hay. Shall I keep up the 
ration of bran, meal, etc., when cows are on 
grass or fodder ?” 
Experiment; but probably you can do as 
well without the rations. If the land were 
full of this sort of farmers we should get 
results that would set agriculture ounce 
And we shall have 
them. Carpenters, too! Well, a real 
farmer ought to use all sorts of tools. He 
is alsoa voluntary observer for the State 
Weather Bureau of West Virginia. His 
name is O. B. Augir. 

The successful man in agriculture is ex- 
actly of the same sort as the successful man 
in manufactures. He must not bea pioneer 
in the tracks of others, but be able to com- 
prehend the changes and take advantage of 
circumstances. There is aiways ‘* some- 
thing turning up,’”’ if our Micawbers can 
only see it: Now there is a great movement 
to use up the wastages of America. An- 
other move is to turn the Southern sandy 
lands into bulb producing acres. Our im 
portations are several millions each year 
from Holland and France and Bermuda. 
We can grow our own buibs equally well, 
or perhaps better, unless it be hyacinths. 
Lilies like exactly such soil as is found in 
North Carolina, Florida and Georgia. 
Tuberoses in large quantities have been 
raised for several years in South Carolina. 
Professor Massey thinks such bulbs will 
give twice the number of flowers that are 
obtained from French bulbs. 

The volubility of statistics is overwaelm- 
ing to the mass of readers. Where nothing 
else persuades, a column of figures is ac- 
cepted as irrefragable logic. Now, let it be 
set down that nothing can lie so badly as 
figures, and we shall seeour way out. Here 
are a few samples. Professor Powell, of 
Washington, arguing laudably in favor of 
irrigating the Western arid lauds, says: 
“Trrigated this land would not be worth less 
than thirty dollars an acre, adding $2,880,- 
000,000 to the wealth of the nation,.”’ Clear- 


ly this is nonsense. The value of land de- 
pends on demand for it. If you can reverse 
the tide toward urban life and make farm- 
ing pay, and make it popular, you may say 
that an acre of good land is worth thirty 
dollars. 

The Evening Post, speaking of public 
improvements in New York, says we must 
not overlook the effect which city luxury 
is having on rural districts. ‘‘It is a fact 
that even now few farmers within a hun- 
dred miles of New York can get anybody to 
work for them.’’ The only figures here 
used are in miles, but plenty more are im- 
plied in the geueral statement about farm- 
ers. The logic once more is nonsense. 
Instead of depressing the charms of urban 
life to the level of rural life, we need to ele- 
vate the charms of rural life to the level of 
urban life; and this is easily possible. We 
have all the material in the country to 
create a paradise; only the people do not 
know how to useit. Rustic joys even yet 
are largely of the old English type, of the 
alehouse and the gossip, and the use of 
home as a sleeping and eating resort. 
There is no chance in our educational sys- 
tem to fit our children to learn the land 
and the things of the land. 

Great indiscretion is shown by those who 
urge on horticulturists increased planta- 
tions of strawberries, grapes and other 
fruits that almost yearly glut the markets. 
A careful estimate of grape growing makes 
the profit not to exceed ten or twelve dol- 
lars an acre. This is not sufficiently remu- 


nerative to give the grower a living. I. 


bought five-pound baskets of grapes in 
November, of 1895, for five cents a basket. 
This left positively no profit, if not a dis- 
tinct loss. But while this is true, there 
might be a great deal done of very profita- 
ble grape growing for home consumption ; 
that is,a farmer should manage to grow 
on his houses, barns, fences, rocks, arbors, 
treés, and in asmall vineyard,a tonof grapes 
to use in his family. They can begin to eat 
grapes by August 25th, and keep at it for 
two months in the field and two months 
more from storage. This ton of grapes 
should save him in meat bills and bread 
bills, etc., not less than two hundred dol- 
lars, besides adding to the health of the 
family beyond any estimate. No frnit 
comes nearer an ideal food than the grape. 
Every one should have about six to ten va- 
rieties for successive ripening. What is 
true of grapes is true of other fruits; they 
are essential parts of household economy. 

An Oklahoma reader of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT wishes to know what to do with wood 
a-hes and with sawdust among fruit trees. 
Compost them together, and add barn 
manure if you have it, and apply every- 
where and anywhere for top dressing or to 
harrow under. No better fertilizer in 
general terms than wood ashes. Sawdust 
makes a splendid covering for strawberries 
in the winter, and raked loose a good mulch 
for summer. It is the best of material 
among raspberries, and will make a good 
mulch about trees. No danger of souring 
the soil unless put on in fermenting heaps. 
Compost heaps of all sorts of sawdust and 
ashes will never be in oversupply. As 
Oklahoma seems to have a good climate for 
small fruits, try such composts on any of 
them. 
urged economy in the use of coal ashes. 
These are generally thrown away ; indeed, 
most people are glad to get rid of them. I 
advise their being gladly taken wherever 
they can be obtained to compost with wood 
ashes and other material that increases the 
humus. While notimmediately a fertilizer, 
coal ash loosens the clay soils and enables 
fertilizing substances to act more freely. 
A competent authority advises those who 
buy Canadian wood ashes to make it a con- 
dition that they shall analyze at least five 
per cent. of potash, and that they sball not 
weigh more than from forty-five to fifty 
pounds to the bushel. The suggestion 
should be heeded, as the quality of these 
ashes varies largely. 

Another economy item can be culled from 
the facts coming tolight about filled cheese 
and skim cheese. It is for farmers as well 
as for others true that honesty is the best 
policy. Our foreign markets are lost to us 
by our sharp tricks. Farmers have turned 
the States upside down to secure legislation 
agaiast butterin and oleomargarin. The 
fact is a really good quality of butter is 
never hurt by such products. I cannot buy 
once in five times of a farmer a really prime 
crock of butter. Professor Henry, of Wis- 
consin Agricultural College, says the 
United States exported cheese, to the value 
of over $12,000,000 in 1880, and thatin 1894 
we exported only a little over $7,000,600 
worth. Canada, meanwaile, went up from 
about $4,000,000 to nearly $16,000,000 worth 
of cheese exports. ‘‘ The reason for this is, 
that the Canadian dairy men are cons tantly 


I have before in THE INDEPENDENT 
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improving their product, while those ip 
this country are constantly taking the op. 
posite course ”’ 


CLInToN, N.Y. 
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FLORIDA AS AN INVESTMENT, 








BY FRANK H. SWEET, 





CONSIDERED merely as an investment— 
and to every homeseeker who enters the 
State with even fifty dollars in his pocket, 
this is of vital importance—Florida never 
offered greater inducements than at present: 
Values that before the freeze were inflated, 
are now correspondingly depressed ; aud for 
every purchaser there are hundreds whoare 
anxious to sell. Cleared land, with im. 
provements, can often be had for the former 
price of wild land ; and the sum that two 
years ago would only have settled a man in 
an ubbroken piece of forest away from 
neighbors, will now enable him to com- 
mence his new life within sight of church- 
spire and schoolhouse. 

It seems almost incredible that even so 
destructive an agent as the freeze could 
effect so great a change. But it surprised 
the people at a moment when they were 
already anticipating the profits of their 
winter’s fruit and vegetables, and when 
they were confidently looking forward to 
even greater prosperity than they had hith- 
erto enjoyed; their money was invested in 
orange and cocoanut groves, and in truck 
and pineapples and bananas, and tbhen— 
while they stood by powerless—it was swept 
away from before their eyes, almost ina 
breath. Is it any wonder that many of them 
lost their equanimity, or that it will be 
years before they feel the same confidence 
as before ? 

But it is not oranges that wake Florida 
nor truck, nor pineapples, nor bananas. 
The climate has settled the State once, and 
the climate will restore confidence in it 
again. The air is dry and salubrious, and 
the debilitated find an enjoyment of life 
denied tothem in more rigorous sections, 
Living comes easy, and with little thought 
or effort, and it is perhaps for this very rea- 
son that a calamity seems more black than 
elsewhere. In the North one has to contend 
with the ills incidental to a barsh winter, 
and if he is not strong these ills are sharp- 
ly accentuated. Butin Florida all this is 
done away with, and the man who cannot 
make a living from an acre of truck is a 
poor man indeed. I once heard a person 
say that two days’ labor in Florida would 
give him as good a living as six days’ labor 
in New England, and from personal ex- 
perience Iam convinced that he was very 
nearly right. 

The average Floridian who owns a few 
acres of orange trees depends on them al- 
together for support. I knew a young man 
of thirty or thirty-five who lived with his 
mother; he was absolutely ignorant of even 
a rudimentary knowledge of labor, and his 
mother was similarly handicapped. They 
kept one or two servants, and their sole 
means of support was an orange grove of 
three and a half acres. The trees were very 
large seedlings, and had already provided 
for the needs of two generations of the fam. 
ily. The cold wave which touched the ex- 
treme northern part of the State during the 
winter of 1885-’86 spoiled their fruit, but 
did not barm the trees. But the cutting 
off of their year’s revenue left the young 
man and his mother in a pitiable condition. 
It could not have been worse had they been 
three year old children suddenly thrown 
upon the world to earn a living by manual 
labor. At length several sympathizing 
friends stepped into tbe breach and tided 
them over to the next season’s crop. 


Of course this is not a fair sample of the. 


average orange grower, but it is one of the 
class on whom last year’s freeze has fallen 
hardest. The energetic ones have already. 
put the freeze behind them, and are extend- 
ing their areas of truck and small fruit, and 
setting new orange trees in place of those 
that have been destroyed. A few years, and 
the great freeze will be but a memory ; and 
then a few more years, and its last effects 
will have disappeared. Judging by the past 
—and that is all there is to judge by—Florida 
will not be visited again by damaging frosts 
for thirty or forty years; and even now 
there are hundreds of grovesin the southern 
part of the State that were only slightly 
damaged—groves that have more than 
doubled in value since the freeze. 

But it is-as a sanitarium tbat Florida 
has been, and will continue to be, famous. 
People will go there to spend the winter, 
and they will go there to make homes ; and, 
apart from the inducement of oranges apd 
trucking and small fruits, there will always 
be enough of them to guarantee the contin- 
ued prosperity of the State, Just now the 
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shock of the freeze still lingers in the air 
and affects real-estate values ; but another 
year will see the prices going up, and an- 
other and another year, still up and up; 
apd by the time the young orange trees 
come into bearing the prices will beas high 
asever. IfI had thought of going to Flor- 
ida, or of investing there, I should most 
certainly not let the freeze influence me, 
unless it should beas an additional induce- 
ment to hasten my movements. 
Psace Daze, R. I. 
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NOTES FROM A WOMAN’SGARDEN. 


HOW WE WATER THE GARDEN. 











BY ELIZABETH ROBINSON, 





FIFTY feet of hose are about all an aver- 
age woman can carry or use. That is 
enough by attaching it to the various sill- 
cocks and faucets around the house, to 
water easily the garden and flower beds near 
the house; but in the vegetable garden at 
Jeast a hundred and fifty feet from the 
house, are many beds of flowers that need 
watering nearly every day. ‘*No business 
to have them there,’’ the Captain says, and 
old Levi says it makes “’tarnal hard plant- 
in’ and hoein’, kinder cat-a-cornered work 
in the hull garden ter have it run over by 
them everlastin’ posies.’’ But the flowers 
are there, and have come to stay; but it 
made much carrying of water, until a kind 
neighbor came to our relief. 

“You will kill yourselves, girls,” said be . 
“T will show you how to take the water 
right down there.”’ So he did. 

Oneinch iron pipe being not very expen- 
sive, not the nearest water point to the 
garden, but the one involving the least 
labor, was approached. A T was put onan 
iron pipe having a sill-cock, and the sill- 
cock moved out twoor three inches. A 
perpendicniar pipe screwed upon the T long 
enough to reach the ground, in this case 
about two feet, here a horizontal pipe was 
put op, the opening in the end of the pipe 
filled with a nut; length after length of the 
pipe was screwed on, no curves or bends 
being made, but the pipe ‘‘ slewed ” enough 
to bring it out where we wanted it, under 
an old apple tree in the garden; here a 
short piece of upright pipe with closed top 
was screwed on, and a faucet fastened upon 
the side of that; as before, the end of the 
horizontal pipe was closed by a nut. Where 
the pipe crossed a path or where it was like- 
ly to be driven over, or to be in the way at 
all, it was sunk into the ground an inch or 
two, but for most of its length it lay on the 
top of the ground. Atits terminus under 

. the tree the upright piece was tied firmly 
toa small post, about three feet tall, set 
there. Under the faucet was placed a large, 
old-fashioned pork tub or barrel, painted 
green ; we filled this from the faucet, and 
when we preferred to use a watering pot 
for tender, plants it was easier to dip the pot 
in the tub than two fill it from the faucet. 
Now, with fifty feet of hose, any part of the 
garden can be watered. Pipeis not as ex- 
pensive as hose, and lasts much longer; and 
the arrangement I have described can be 
enlarged and varied to suit any place, can 
be prepared by any one who can use tools. 

Before water freezes, the upright parts 
of the pipe are unscrewed from the other, 
also from the sill-cock pipe, the water is 
shut off there (the sill-cock was used all 
summer independently of the long pipe, 
tho not at the sameidentical time), the nuts 
in the horizontal pipe before mentioned re- 
moved, and the water runs out. Without 
much labor, the whole pipe could be taken 
up and stored ; but ours is left out, and has 
been for some years, with apparently no ill 
effects. In the spring it takes a man no 
More than half an hour (there is no need of 
hiring a high-priced plumber) to put all in 
good running order once more. This ar- 
Tangement of water pipe has been of the 
utmost use and convenience to us, and | 
hope others will give this plan a trial. 

We hung a dipper on the trees and 
thought it would be, very handy to have 
water to drink inthegarden: but the water 
for a long time tasted of the vil in the 
joints, and was also often very hot; but these 
difficulties could be very easily obviated if 
drinking water were especially desired. 
Now, this nice warm water is very conven- 
ient to wash the little dog in, and many 
Mornings, as soon as the water in the pipe 
kets warmed up by thesun, his little tub is 
carried down ; and he is duly scrubbed, and 
then for a nice run and a roll on the green 
&rass of the orchard; and if he will goand 
get muddy in the garden, there is plenty of 
Water to wash him clean again; but I ean- 
not say that the dog appreciates this 

baudy ” water supply as much as we do. 
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THE CALIFORNIA FROSTS. 


THE mean temperature of February was 
five degrees above the normal, while the 
mean temperature of April has been five 
degrees below normal. We have had very 
severe frosts in nearly all parts of the 
State; and, of course. vineyards, orchards 
and gardens bave suffered. It will be im- 
possible to determine the exact extent of 
the loss for a fortnight or more, but the 
best authorities think that the cherry crop 
of the State is lessened one-balf. Almonds 
and apricots also have suffered severely. 
Contracts are being made for wine grapes, 
delivered in. autumn, at something like 
three timesthe price offered a month ago. 

I lately visited the Sacramento Valley. 
At Chico I found that the crop of the fa- 
mous Bidwell orchards was practically de- 
stroyed excepting peaches, balf a crop, and 
apples. Even the vegetable gardens in this 
district have suffered so severely that in 
some cases replanting several times over 
became necessary. One orchard of two 
hundred acres of large almond trees will 
not produce enough this year to pay for 
Picking. 

The spring frosts have not yet seriously 
injured the citrus fruits, so far as I can 
learn ; it is the deciduous fruits which have 
suffered most. Prunes bave escaped fairly 
wellin many cases: some districts will have 
a very light crop, and much fruit may yet 
fall from the trees. There is hope, of 
course, that higher prices may be the re- 
sult, and so the net yield of many orchards 
will be kept up to the average; but the 
fruit-growers feel discouraged over the 
outlook. 

The truth is that California, like all other 
places, has fluctuating seasons; and if we 
plant immense areas in fruits, often with- 
out any scientific study of the locality in 
question, we must, of course, learn by ex- 
perience. There are all kinds of climates 
here, some of them adapted to a wide range 
of vegetation. The chief characteristics of 
the climate of the leading horticultural 
districts are dryness of atmosphere and 
coolness of the nights. 

The Southern States excel California in 
raising sweet potatoes, melons, cotton ard 
many other crops which require a moist, 
warm atmosphere. Cassava, sugarcane 
and rice do not thrive as well in any part 
of California, so far as tested, as in the 
warmer coast regions of the Southern 
States. Occasionally enthusiastic Califor- 
nians attempt to iatroduce cinchona into 
cultivation, or coffee, vanilla, the cocoa 
palm or pineapples, but witbout success. 
Even our mildest and most perfect climates 
are, fortuvately. far removed from the tierra 
caliente type. Every part of California is 
subject to the influence of our great moun- 
tain ranges. In ten thousand valleys and 
sheltered nooks up and down the Const 
Range, cr along the giant Sierras. vineyards 
and orchards are and will be planted in 
spite of occ?sional trying seasons which de- 
termine unfit lccations, and readjust the 
industry to actual climatic conditicns. 





New orchards will be more wisely planted : 
unprofitable orchards will be grafted over, 
or will give place to othercrops. Different 
districts will settle down to the production 
of whatever fruit they can best produce, 
and we shall no longer bear, as now. of 
hundred-acre orchards of apples, peaches, 
prunes, cherries, almonds or walnuts 
planted ‘where the apple, peach, prune. 
cherry, or whatever else it may happen to 
be, is foreordained to be an uncertain cron. 
There is enough suitab'e Jand in California 
for all these industries, but it necessarily 
takes a good many years to trace out the 
minor isotherms.—CHARLES H. SHINN, in 
Garden and Forest. 
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THE APIARY IN MAY AND JUNE. 


During May, and perhaps June, bees con- 
sume more honey than at any other time; 
and it is, therefore, of the utmost imp»r- 
tance that each and every colopy now have 
abundance of stores. It often occurs that 
during fruit blooming time bees gather 
considerable honey. As a consequence, 
they commence to breed very rapidly, and 
acquire a large amount of brood, and as at 
the close of fruit bloom follows a dearth 
of hovey, and there are no reserve stores 
to fall’ back on, the colony is at the starv- 
ing point, and becomes a partial if not a 
total loss. Every colony should be closely 
inspected in regard to this, and if found 
short of stores, they should be carried over 
until the next honey flow by daily feeding. 
Stimulative feediog will produce grand 
results in getting strong colonies. At any 
time during this month, and up to the time 
the regular honey flow sets in, and at in- 





tervals when the bees are not gathering | 


honey from the fields, feed each colony 
about a gill of syrup daily ; and the queens 
will keep right on laying eggs, when they 
would otherwise cease laying to a great 
extent. - 

When colonies become strong and popu- 
lous, and are crowded for room, put on the 
upper stories or surplus boxes—it is not 
necessary to wait until the looked-for honey 
flow is on: a little honev may be coming in, 
and intbis we may have secured consider- 
able work by the time tbe barvest is at 
hand, Strong colonies and abundance of 
storage room is the road to success in bee 
culture. The use of foundation comb 
should be liberal. It will not pay to allow 
bees to build their own comb: bees consume 
about twentv pounds of honey to produce 
ope pound of comb. One pound of comb 
foundation costs forty cents, while twenty 
pounds of honey are worth two dollars or 
more. Not only this, but bv its use we get 
straight combs, which facilitates manipu- 
lation, and the force of drones is regulated 


by its use. 
For strengthening colonies rapidly, 
spreading the brood is practiced. This 


mav be done during this month in safety. 
with medium strong stocks, but only with 
colonies that bave plenty of reserve stores. 
This is done by parting the brood combs, 


avd insertinga frame of comb or foundation - 


between them. which the queen will at once 
fill with eggs. This may be kept up until the 
combs are all full of the brood, and double 
the strength of the colony is the resualt.—A. 
H. Durr, in The American Agriclturist. 





BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


Spring 
No. 1. 


+ 
Nature’s Nerve Tonic. 
Dr. JOHN HERBERT CLAIBORNE, Exz-President_ and Honorary Fellow of the Medical Society 
i “ 


of Virginia, Petersburg. Va.. says that BUFFALO LITHIA WATER.Spring No.1 
b power in cases of persons broken down by overwork or excess, or by tardy 


markable recuperative 
and imperfect convalescence. 


»has a“ very ree 


This water is for saie by drnegists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5 00 f. o. b. at 
the Springs. Descr'ptive pamphlets sent free to any address. 





Springs open for guests from June 15th to October 1st 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 


On the Atlantic and Danville Railroad. 





Every Package ef this 


A large bottle of liquid Sozodont 
A box of Sozodont Powder 


popular dentifrice contains: 4 sample cake of Sozoderma Soap. forthe skin. 





TEETH BREATH. 


Use ee Sozodont daily: the powder twice a week. A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided 








you mention this publication and send three cents for postage. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, HALL 
& RUCKLE, Wholesale Druggists, New York Vity. 
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Vo-sesses in tbe hig st egree the eatire ective properties of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed by the medical 
faculty as the best remedy for FEVER AND AGUE, MALARIA, POORNESS OF THE BLOOD, GENERAL DERKIL- 
TY and WASTING DISEASES; INCREASES THE APPETITE, STRENGTHENS THE NERV&S, and builds up the en- 
esystem. Paris: 22 Kue Drowet. NewYork: k. FOUGEKA & CU., 26630 N, William S¢, 
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Permanent Benefit. 


“TI was troubled a long time with 
sick headache. I tried many reme- 


dies; but it was not until I took 
Ayer’s Pills that_I received perma- 
nent benefit."—C. H. HuTcHINGs, 
Auburn, Maine. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Highest Honors at the World’s Fair. 




















In Travelling. 


Some people encumber themselves 
with a lot of unnecessary baggage 
—it is the same with Food 

Just give a thought to the need 
and the quality— 


WE 
Me BY 


‘ 





Is a Simple Food 
For Nourishment 
and Strength.+. 


is easily and perfectly digestible. 
Made of the WuHore Wheat de- 
nuded of the irritating husk par- 
ticles, and is Rich in Gluten, 
Ask your Grocer for it. 

Be Be Pd 


FRANKLIN MILLS Co. 
Lockpert N. Y. 











Are You Going to Paint? 


The Averill Paint is unequaled for Beauty auu 
Durability. 

It has b2en extensively used for twenty-five 
years in every section of the country with the 
most satisfactory results. 

If you contemplate painting your house or 
buildings, send for sample card of beautiful 
tints and testimonials. 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 


38 Burling Siip, New York. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One number (one week) 10 cents. 


One montb........$ 25| Six months........ $1 50 
Three months....._ 75 | Nine months...... 2 26 
Four months..... 100] One year........... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.......sesesss005 $5 0 
One year each to two subscribers........-.- 5 60 
Three years to one subscriber......+--+-ss05 7 0 
Three subscribers one year each........-+++ 700 
Four years to one subscriber........ coccccee 8 D 
Four subscribers one year each......... coos 8D 
Five years to one subscriber.......-.... oon OS 
Five subscribers one year each............ - 100 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.0 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. _ 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 

The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 

Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
*¢*TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to anv subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi 
tional. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, ia order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postp+id, for $1 00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known on 
application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream oftartar baking powder. 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
United States Government Food Report. 


High- 


ROYAL BAKING PowDER COMPANY, New York. 





We Have Just Received Our New 
Shipment of 


Spring and Summer Underwear, 


To which we have added this vear various articles 
pee J Lett ey to the popular and fashion- 
able recreations of the day—such as All Wool Taffeta 
Outside Shirts, ditto with patent dreught-proof chest 
qpeniog. rende ring them especially suitable for 

b+ o> yal also Bicycle and Golf Stockings, Sweat- 


ores Seep nothing but All Weal Goods, of the very 
finest quality; and as Woolen Underwear possesses 
in a peculiar degree the property of absorbing per- 
spiration and keepirg the skin dry and cool, the im- 
a nerd Al it for Summer Wear cannot be over- 


es! 

wreske ated be pleased to have you call and look at the 
goods, and, thanking you for your patronage in the 
past, we remain, 


Dr, daager's Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


176 5th Ave., below 23d St., New York. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Calland inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale 
for cash or on installments a large assortment 
of nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 

uare Pianos, all warranted like their new 
Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianos o other 
make, in perfect order, at ow figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th &t., 


NEW YORK. 


HOW MANY 


different advertisements of 


COLUMBIA 
mae 


HAVE YOU SEEN? , 


The variety of Colum- 
bia Bicycle advertising ——e= 
is great. All the good i, 
points of Columbias, 4 @ 
all the delight of riding 
them, cannot be fully 
described in any one 
advertisement, nor in 
a hundred. 

We wish to know how 
many announcements 
can reach any one person, and so offer a 


Soares: ORILE 


to whoever shall send us the greatest 
number of different Columbia Bicycle 
advertisements clipped from newspapers 
or magazines issued since Jan. 1, I 


Many advertisements differ only ina ill 
or two; others in the style of type; distinct 
variations only, however, will be counted. 

Each advertisement must have plainly 
attached to it the name and date of the news- 
paper or magazine from which it is clipped. 

Separate entries cannot be combined. 

Entries must be received by us at Hartford 
on or before Tuesday, June 30, 1 In case 
of a tie, the award will be made according to 
priority of receipt and entry. Address 


, Department of Statistics, 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 























































SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 
"A DOUGLAS abe yen 





Throws a constant stream. 
) THE BEST PAY THE BEST 
Our book on SpRavERs wil will U give 


valuable in 
ee 

B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, CT. 


” ” . 
‘—_—__—_—# 





THE INDEPENDENT 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 


amen lasts. 








HE KIND THAT PAYS, the kind that 
In painting, labor is three- 
ame fourths the cost ; and with Pure White 
car et, Lead and Tinting Colors more work can be 
done in a given time than with inferior 


Oil—the best paint and the kind that lasts. 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
Any shade or color desired can be easily ob- 
tained by using Nationat Leap Co.'s brands 


Pamphlet giving valuaole information and card showing samples 


designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades torwarde¢c 


P Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR 
} cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC materials. It 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN e 

nwerr ('"*** | To be sure of getting . 

ULSTER 

ONION 

SOUTHERN 
} Chicago. 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 

RED SEAL 

_ SOUTHERN | , — 

sou ?. tew1sesros.co} Of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. 
Philadelphia. 

oo Cleveland. of colors free ; also 

SALEM 

CORNELL Salem. Mass. upon application to those intending to paint 
Buffalo, 





makes — with Pure Linseed 


is showing pictures of twelve houses of different 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 





ESTERBROOK PE4S<—= 





$3.50 Es 


Delivered anywhere in 
* United States. 


Burns kerosene in 
cotton-packed fount. 
No splashing. 

5% inches high. 
Weight 12 ounces. 
Handsome Jewell 
side lights. 

No more wick drop- 
ping. ‘ur patent 
locking device is a 
positive preventive. 4 


New York, ° ” 


THE BANNER BICYCLE LAMP 







PLUME & ATWOOD MANUFACTURING Co. 


Boston, - a 
FACTORIES: Waterbury and ineemutie, Conn. 


Throws a powerful, broad light, 
and by special arrangement of 
lens illuminates ground to per- 
fection. 


Wind Proof. 

Will not Jolt Out. 

No Solder to Melt. 

All Parts Removable. 

Fills on Outside Oil Fount. 
Solid Brass, Heavily Nickeled. 
Will not Smoke Up. 

Easy to Take Apart. 

Easy to Put Together. 

A Perfect Road illuminant. 


Your dealer should have them ; 
until he bas will send, carriage 


paid, for $3.50 to any part of 
the United States. 


Chicago. 
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No. i aa Surrey, 
Price, $135. 


An Ideal Family Carriage. 
weight, short turn, easy riding. 


No. 451, Straight-hottom Surrey, 


Always on hand a complete stock of all kinds 
of Carriages; also Harness, Robes, Blankets, 
etc.. etc. 


STUDEBAKER, 


265-267 Canal St., New York. 


200 feet east of Broadway. 
CHURCH, LODGE, 
PAR 


Roomy, light 









Opera Chairs 





EDWING, BURT wD, 


Raappeturens and Dealers 


A FINE 
==") SHOES 
AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton &t., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y. 


The uine Edwin 
c. Shoe has full 
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WANTED strc 

Mods pny en, 

Girls r Boys 3} 
town in the U. 8. to 





a 25c. per pound. 
nd = in stam we 44 pound 
fed * ad kind, and nd Fall partic jars. I 
“TH GREAT AMERIC 
él and 8 Vesey Street. New York, P. O. Box 289. 














TRAVEL 
ELEVENTH SELECT EUROPE PARTY. 
Sune, 18.-LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT 


SUN AND CENTRAL EUROPE. 
Exceptional advantages. Strictly first-class. Itin- 
aries, ote, of! Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 9% Rodney st, 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


peice Overiand merges between rere and seaget, ta 





eek 
Lt a 


fRillerney. a & traing ran frow 
~~, Row ork A 44 f tor three 


Tne ose rogd ate ta “New io to Londca. 
For sane folders, tickets, tours, etc., apply to 
C. A. BARATTONI, Ger’I £qt 852 Broadway, New Yor. 





The Best Traveler’s Rug 


IS THE 


KENWOOD 


$ Indispensable for 


Yachting, Camping, the Mountains, Ocean 


Travel, etc. Easily adjusted, and is light, 
warm and attractive. Dealers will show 
them to you, or, send for samples of mate- 
rial and Illustrated booklet (free) to 


THE KENWOOD MILLS, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. 


Cruise of the OHIO. the largest and finest steam 
yacht in the world, built by the Cramps and sailing 
under the American Flag. Leaves New York June 
27th °%, for England, Russia, Finland, Denmark, 
Sweden No-way, the North Cape, Spitzbergen, stop- 
ping at Bodo to witness the total eclipse of the sun. 
Lectures on astronomy by leading astronomers en 
route. 

European tours June 6th and July Ist. 
THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 

1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


L. L. COLLVER, N. E. Agent, 








May 21, 1896 
At 
“The 


Linen 


Store.’’ 





Registered Trademark. 


Towels 


For Summer Homes. 


Extra large size, substantial qual. 
ity, pure linen Huck-a-back Hem. 
stitched Towels at $3 a dozen. 

Other exceptional values at $2.00 
$4.50 and $6.00 a dozen. 


Bath Towels. 


White Turkish at 25c, 50c¢., 75ec. 
each. 
Brown Turkish at 50c., 
each. 


Towellings. 


For kitchen and pantry use in great 
variety, 10c., 12}c. and L5c. a yard. 
Corresponding values in Table 
Linen, Bed Linen and Quilts. A full 
line of Summer Blankets. 


75c., $1 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
““ THE LINEN STORE,” 
14 West 23d St., N. Y. 









Enough 


VIM 
TIRES 








DON’T : 
SLIP * 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER (0, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. 












QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tante. 


we to 


ULPI 
P ULF ITs, 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
‘ Boston, Mass. 

















“MADE LIKE A HOWARD WATCH, 

WE MAKE THEN BOTH.” 
SO 

Perfect in most minute detail. 
oo erate Gente in Consuruc- 
All parts made by us and Warranted. 
New Drop Frame. 
Detachable Sprocket. 
Any make of Tire. 


PRICE, *{ ()() 02 ina Women 


The E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK C0. 











‘Tus lnpsPrespant Panes 41 amp 48 GeLD STREET. NRAB FULTON STRERB. 


306 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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